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Recreation Library 
Now Offered at a Cut Price 


Thousands of these unique books have been sold at 25c each. Now 
you may obtain any five volumes for $1.00. Here you will find the boiled 
down information on fishing, hunting, and camping written in a clear, 


concise style by leading authorities. 


All non-essentials have been elimi- 


nated. Profusely illustrated on a good grade of paper with heavy, bril- 
liantly colored covers these books are a welcome addition to every sports- 


man’s library. 


Fishing Facts by Sheridan R. Jones. A bed-rock 
discussion of fishing methods and the use and care 
of tackle. Pole and line fishing, skittering, troll 
ing, trot-line fishing, ice fishing, bait and tly cast- 
ing are represented. The chapter on “Baits—How 
to Find, Keep and Use Them" gives you many new 
kinks about worms, helgramites, grasshoppers, 
soft-shells, frogs, minnows, clams, cattish lures, 
and carp baits. More than two dozen of the best- 
known fresh water fish, from suckers to salmon, 
are described separately—where to look for them, 
what to offer them and to land them. 90 


> 


pages and cover. 25c¢ postpaid. 


how 


Sheridan R. Jones. A frank 
and faults of different 
reels, lines and = lures, 
“Art of Bait Casting” 

the reel, making the 


Bait Casting }) 
discussion of the merits 
types of tackle—rods, 
Covers thoroughly the 
rigging the thumbing 
cast, retrieving the lure, striking, playing and 
netting, the handling of leaping fish, casting at 
night and “beating a backlash Different and 
new systems are recommended for handling plugs, 
pork, and live bait rhe most likely 
angling strategies are outlined for shallows, weed 
beds and deep water, for rapid and for 
and cover, 25¢ postpaid. 


rod, 


Spoons 


sluggish 


streams, S86 pages 


Probably the 
‘Art of Fly 


Fly Casting }\v Sheridan R. Jones. 
most understandable discussion of the ‘ 
Casting” that ever appeared in print Describes 
general principles as well as such fine points as 
the side. flip, and wind casts, the use of the 
ner, dry fly and other special lures The best 
methods of fishing for bass, trout, and other fish 
are handled each in a separate chapter as is the 


matter of field repairs, 58 pages and cover, 25¢ 
postpaid. 


spit 


Campers Manual by Horace Kephart. Many an 
old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book Appetizing menus for both sta 
tionary and nomadic camps. low to select a suit 
able camp site. Some pointers on camp man 
agement, sanitation, ind camp cook- 
ery. 64 pages and cover, 25¢ postpaid. 


new 


wooderatt, 


Single Copies 25% Each 


Fill in your name and address on the coupon at 


the right and mail with your remittance. 
stamps, check, or money order accepted. Books will 
be sent postpaid promptly upon receipt of order. Be 
sure to circle the title you want. Any five books $1.00 
or 25¢ each for single copies in lots of less than five. 


Wing Shooting by Major Charles Askins. It is 
one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern 
and penetration, and another to figure the lead on 
a fast-tlying bird. Askins knows the game from 
both angles but he has written his book from the 
standpoint of the ordinary hunter in the uplands 
and on the shore. If “holding ahead.’ judging 
distance and figuring direction are problems about 
which an expert can tell you something, you will 
find all this—and more—ddiscussed definitely and 
simply in “Wing Shooting.” 88 pages and cover. 
25c postpaid. 


Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen. 
Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn sheep, 
rocky mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. 
Preparations for a big game hunt—startling reve 
lations about the clothing and equipment neces 


sury, guides, ete. 96 pages and cover, 25¢ post 
paid. 


Major Charles Askins. New 
edition recently published. All of the up-to-date 
information on new arms, ammunitions, sights, 
and shooting. Full details of the sensational new 
22 Hornet and Hi-Speed cartridges. Authorita 
tive analysis of the best rifles for small game, 
vermin, deer, and big game including elephants. 
fhorough and technical description of every cali 
ber gun from the .22 short to the .600 Cordite. 
Also hitest developments in Shotguns, 
and cover, 25¢ postpaid. 


Shooting Facts by 


90 pages 


Fly Rod for Bass by Cal. Johnson. Separate 
chapters on the rod. reel, line, leader, and tures 
particularly suited for bass fishing. Cal. Johnson 
has tly-tished hundreds of the best bass streams of 
this country, and the facts he states here are 
practical based on experience. ‘Tells you where 
and how to fly fish for the “Art of Fly 
Casting for Black Bass,” care of the equipment, 
clothing for the fly caster. and how to cook and 
preserve black bass, Everyone has his own ideas 
about bass, but you can well afford to read John 
son's recommendations no matter how much of an 
expert you are, 85 pages ind cover, 25ec postpaid. 
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Outdoor Life—Dept 
353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 

Gentlemen: 
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for which please sen 
the book or books circled below at 25c each or five for $1.00. 
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LET “The Filucgeus” HELP YOU 
PLAN BETTER FISHING THIS YEAR 


START YOUR SEASON KNOWING MORE ABOUT 


FISH 
FISHING and 


FISHING TACKLE 


This little book—the Pflueger Pocket Catalog—can make a 
big difference in your fishing. It’s filled with facts from genera- 
tions of experience with fish, fishing and fishing tackle. 


Can you identify all leading game fish on sight? Do you 
know where they are geographically distributed—what they 
feed on—heaviest of their kind caught with fishing tackle— 
and what reels and baits have been most successful io 
catching them? 


. Send for the Pflueger Pocket Catalog and brush up oa 
Pflueger : your information about good fishing wherever you go. 


CAPITOL 


Successful anglers from coast to coast say Pflueger Reels 
and Baits are their first choice for any kind of fishing. 


Mail the coupon—receive Pflueger Pocket Catalog FREE 


Pflueger SUPREME Pflueger MEDALIST Chum Weedless Spoon 
Pri $25.00 4 sizes 7172—sizes 2-3-4-5 
CHUM Pflueger AKRON $4.80 to $8.25 prices—60c, 65c, 75¢ 
Weedless No.1893—60 yd. $6.00 Pflueger OHIO Pal-O-Mine | 
S 7 me No.1893L—60 yd. No. 1975 Y 15 Finishes—3 sizes 
poon Light Spool ...$6.00 No: 1978 $6.50 6Sc to 90c each 
No.1894—80 yd. $6.58 No. 1979.22.22: MUSKILL BAIT 
MUSTANG ™" Pflueger SUMMIT nition No.2460—sizes7,9,12 
Minnow No. 1993, $10.00 —— ancem Spinner" prices—SSe, 65¢, 90c 
Yo, 1993 ay &.,. OOPE 
Light Spool . . $10.00 40c to 80c each P rpc toa pew 4 
Pflueger CAPITOL Mustang Minnow 
No. 1985.......$7.50 214"-7 Finishes-50c ea, 
No. 1988 ...... $10.00 
WHOOPEE No. 1989 11. 


Spinner 


PFLUEGER 
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Like Ba 
a Lion eens 


with 


a BB Gun- 


You're getting a magnificent 


whiskey at a sensationally low 


price when you ask for Old 


Overholt today. For this fall we 


again fulfil our pledge, first 
made back in 1933, to lower 


prices on our fine 


“bonded” 


whiskies as increased produc- 


tion and sales brought costs 
down. But Old Overholt at these 


new low prices is the same 


superb whiskey 


it's always 


been — rich in flavor, backed by 


129 years of character, the most 


popular of U.S.“bonded” ryes. 
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U. S. BOTTLED IN BOND 
STRAIGHT RYE 


WHISKEY 


National Distillers 


Copyright 1939, 
Products Corp., N.Y. C. 
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THOUSANDS OF BARGAINS FOR 
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Hunting Clothes 
sete Baseball « Cameras 
SS Sporting Equipment of all kinds 

A Few Typical 


MONEY-SAVERS = , fe ; In this big, thick 136-page catalog, heavily 

Pi!’ opie AN » illustrated, you’ll find the New Season’s 

SS ~ bargains that Gateway is offering—every- 

vor / ae thing a sportsman ever uses—all high grade 

merchandise backed by the Gateway money-back guarantee— 

and all at prices that save you substantial sums. Get your Free 

Copy now, by mailing the coupon. This valuable book also con- 

-tains the ‘‘Fisherman’s Calendar.’’ It tells you 
exactly when to ‘‘be there.’’ 


&, 
Sportsmen from every state in the Union order ~ 
regularly from our Catalog—not only because they 7 
save money but because of the con- 























$17.50 Ike Walton DeLuxe Split Bamboo Fly Rod. Extra — 
tip. Aluminum case. Perforated Cork grip. Thumb rest. 
RE OP inn dcscndadantasonconcatstedabiidsusesieuananen $8.95 


$9.00 Gateway DeLuxe Split Bamboo Fly Rod. Extratip. | 
Chrome guides and top. With case. 844, 9, 9% ft.......$4.95 


$6.50 Featherweight Split Bamboo Fly Rod. Length 7) ft. 
Weight 3% ounces. Extra tip..........................- $3.95 


$4.00 Split Bamboo Bait Fly Rod. Extra tip. Cork grip. 
Chrome reel seat. Length 934 ft. .........-....--.--.--- $2.85 











$3.00 1-piece solid steel Casting Rod. Double cork grip. venience and complete assurance of 
Off-set handle. Agatine guides. With case. 4, 4}4, 6 ft. $1.89 satisfaction. Remember thet Gateway guar- 
Gateway DeLuxe Level Winding Anti-Backlash Casting antees to please you, or refund all payments 
Reel. Compare with $8.50 models. Chrome finish. 100-yard including the postage. 

capacity. Jewelled. Aluminum spool ............-.-..-.- $4.49 


Bank Reference: The Mercantile Home Bank & Trust Co. 






New Gateway Lightning Level Winding Anti-Backlash Cast- 
ing Reel. Compare with $5.00 models. Jewelled --_....- $2.95 


$3.75 Automatic Fly Rod Reel. Light weight. 50-yard 

Ce A eee $2.29 

$3.50 Telescope Steel Fly and Casting Rod. Walnut finish. 

Reversible Cork grip. Extends 8% feet .............---- $1.98 

75c Bag-O-Mad Casting Lure. 2%inch. % ounce. Imitates 

live minnow. Choice red and white, perch, yellow and black, 7 
= ae ie] 


Pt Si ccinchetenmbecenecebetdadael 39c ea. 3 for $1.00 
“The Home of 10,000 Bargains” 


$1.00 doz. assorted snelied Trout Flies. Doz. ........- 49c 
$1.00 doz. assorted Ringed Trout & Bluegill Flies ____- 49c 
102 Gateway Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


$1.00 assorted 6 Floating Bass Bugs, 1/0 hook. Pkg. 59c 


$1.00 Assortment Bass Streamer, Spinner and Bucktail 
Flies. Choice 1/0, 2, or 4 hook. Package of 6 _...._....._-- 49c 


Spalding matched Bobby Jones Stee] Shafted Woods. 1940 
model. Choice driver, brassie or spoon ..................$4.95 


Spalding matched Bobby Jones Steel Shafted irons. 
Chrome finish. Available singly or matched. Each....$3.95 


$30.00 Binoculars, 8 power. With leather case.__...$18.95 














only on fishing tackle, but also on Golf, Tennis, Basket Ball, 
Hunting and Camping Equipment, ete. Remember, Gateway 
refunds al] payments including postage, if you are not satisfied. 


™ GATEWAY SPORTING GOODS CO * 
Any items above may be ordered direct by remit- iiding. Kansas Ci p a 
ting the quoted prices, or C. 0. D. if order = 102 Gateway Building, as City, Mo, a 
is for $1.00 or more. & Please send me a FREE copy of your new 1940 illustrated s 
Catalog, containing tips for fishermen and a Calendar-Guide. 

FREE————_——,_& & 
with every purchase of $6.50 or more, valuable 4 Name = ‘# 
premiums such as metal-rib sports glasses, Re ee en ae 8 ae OREO Eo Se a ee g 
metal snell hook-holders and many other items. * 

eA PS Ee een. TLEae.. Parva 
‘We handle only such merchandise as we can positively GUAR- a a 
ANTEE as to satisfaction. We can save you real money not 3 Oe cciemnisiitne wer Shute ee we 
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Behind the scenes with those who made this issue what it is 


RITING your 

first hunting 
story must be 
something of a 
trick, when your 
previous’ efforts 
have been for medi- 
cal journals and 
your subjects urol- 
ogy and such. But 
Dr. Roy Holmes 
made the transi- 
tion smoothly, and 
clicked on the first 
try with “A Day at 
Tobe’s Place.” Perhaps it wasn’t so hard 
as it sounds, though, for his hunting 
and fishing career got a long head start 
on his medical work. 

A native Georgian, now living in 
Miami, Fla., Dr. Holmes was graduated 
from Vanderbilt University in 1917, be- 
came a specialist in urologic surgery, 
and has been a vice president of the 
Southern Medical Association. But his 
love for hunting and fishing began in 
Georgia when he was about 10 years of 
age. He tells us: 

“My dad, a country doctor of the old 
school, was a great lover of bird dogs 
and possessed the finest sense of sports- 
manship I have ever known. His ken- 
nels were filled with sons and daughters 
of such dogs as Comanche Rap, John 
Proctor, Carolina Frank, and Mohawk. 
When I was no more than 10, Dad would 
take me with him on the long calls in 
the country. Always there was a pair of 
running ahead of the buggy—the 
kind that would stop suddenly in the 
middle of the road, throw their heads 
up into the air, and “wind” a covey of 
quail 200 yards away. Dad taught me 
to shoot; and the cool depths 





dogs 


of the 
Ogeechee Swamp, where winds one of 
the most beautiful rivers in the South, 
took care of my fishing education.” 

In spite of his busy caree:, Dr. Holmes 
explains, he’s the kind of dreamer who 
likes to go back to boyhood days and 
who holds to old things and old friends. 
The Tobe of “Tobe's place” is a one- 
time schoolmate of his Georgia Military 
Academy days. Likewise, the doctor 
still has a log cabin on the banks of his 
beloved Ogeechee, and spends every 
moment of his vacations there although 
it’s a long trip from Miami. 

Dr. Holmes also has cruised the entire 
Florida and Georgia coasts in his own 
32-foot boat, is addicted to deep-sea 
fishing, and hunts deer, turkey, and 
duck. He's decided he likes writing 
about them too, and warns us: “I'm al- 
ready beginning to have visions of re- 
tiring from the operating room some 
day, to become a sort of cross between 
Archibald Rutledge and Ray Bergman 

as if anyone could.” 

Well, it would be quite a stunt, but 
we're always glad to have anyone try. 


gee at the cover of this issue, it’s 
hard to believe that the artist nearly 


submerged his talent by becoming a 


mechanical engineer. But that’s the 
case with George Ciguere. Massachu- 
setts born, he spent most of his early 


years around Boston, and had an un- 
eventful time until, at the age of 18, he 
nearly fell from the top of the famous 





4 








Minot’s Ledge Light, outside Boston 
Harbor. “After that,” he explains, “I 
took life more seriously.” Determining 
to become a mechanical engineer, he 
was saved by one of his high-school 
instructors, who had Giguere appointed 
his assistant in free-hand drawing when 
he was graduated. 

With that as a starter, Giguere en- 
tered the Fenway School of Illustration 
in Boston, and 
studied four years 
before going to 
New York to seek 
his fortune. He 
meant to specialize 
in Western and out- 
door paintings any- 
way, but his first 
commission was to 
illustrate a James 
Oliver Curwood 
serial of the Frozen 
North, and that 
clinched it. He's 
been doing outdoor 
and claims that he 
gineering a bit. 

The youthful artist lives in New York 
City, but has a summer place at Deep 
River, Conn. The two-story house con- 
tains a large studio, and except for the 
heavy construction Giguere built it all by 
himself. 

His favorite hobbies are tennis, swim- 
ming, cruising, and bluefishing, but since 
the 1938 hurricane he’s spent most of 
his time chopping and sawing fallen 
timber. When not so occupied, he en- 
joys hunting rabbits, quail, and ducks. 


subjects ever since, 
hasn't missed en- 


DUAL personality, that’s what you'd 
probably call Dr. F. I. Krauss, 
author of “Tomashaw—Him Call Bull.” 
Fer most of the year this Chatham 
(N. J.) physician specializes in children’s 
diseases, but when he takes to the wilds 
with gun and camera 
he wants big game 
only. And that means 
the lordyw moose. In 
fact, Dr. Krauss is 
nearly as devoted to 
moose as Tomashaw 
himself—for more 
than a decade he’s 
made an annual 
pilgrimage to the 
Province of Que- 
bec, studying, photo- 
graphing, and learn- 
ing to call the big 
bog runners, while 
full share of moose 
liver with great gusto. 
This long standing, the 
doctor admits. Back in 1916, when 
building a house, he designed a porch 
fireplace that would be an ideal setting 
for a big head when he got one. At 
that time he'd never seen a moose out- 
side the zoo—just dreamed of them— 
and it was 10 years before he had a 
chance to decorate that fireplace. Since 
then, however, he’s collected so many 
trophies he offers a reward to anyone 
who can think of a new excuse for him 
to bring one home. 
Along with moose, Dr. Krauss is in- 
terested in implements to shoot them 
with, and has carved about ten gun- 


his 
and 
craze is of 


consuming 
tenderloin 












his 


rifles, so that they 
fit him as well as his hunting clothes d¢ 
That keeps up his spirits between tri, 
to Quebec, and so does his other hobt 


stocks for own 


of mounting his own fish. But the chief 
encouragements to his hunting and 
fishing career are his wife and tw 
daughters. Mrs. Krauss, he tells u 
wishes him good luck each year and 
never tires of listening to his ravings 


when he returns. One daughter paint 
what he calls “damn good” moose pi 
tures. And the other spurs him on | 
always beating him in catching t!} 
biggest trout of their excursions. 


HAT bridge-fishing stunt David M 
Newell describes in “Hold Every 
thing” is comparatively tame stuff for 
him. Not that he doesn’t enjoy all kind 
of outdoor sport, but he’s hunted mo: 


than his share of black bear, bobcat 
and mountain lions, and has visit 
Arizona, Mexico, and several Sout! 


American countries in search of bis 


cats. At his home in Leesburg, Fla., he 
maintains a kennelful of bird dogs 
hounds, and mongrels, some of them 


specially trained for cat work. 

Part of Newell’s early life was spent 
as a government hunter on the Apache 
where he 


Indian Reservation in Arizona, 


gathered moun- 
tain-lion scalps 
and material for 
his book, ‘‘Cou- 


gars and Cow- 
boys.” He is an 
artist as well as 
a writer, as his 
drawings for his 
latest story attest, 
and also has aided 
in making a 
lengthy series of 
movie shorts on 
hunting subjects. 
At the same 
time he’s an ac- 
tive conserva- 
tionist, serving as 
chairman of the 
executive commit- 
tee of the Florida 
Conservation 
Council. In this 
capacity he harried the. legislature into 
action on bills to outlaw the com- 
mercialization of tarpon fishing, to pro- 
vide a close season on black bass during 
the spawning period, and otherwise to 
protect Florida wildlife. Redfish, lions, 
legislators—he can handle ’em all! 





Busz man, this Jack O’Connor of ours. 
Between rounds of “Getting the 
Range” and his stories for OuTpoor LIFE, 
he’s turned out a handsome book, “Game 
in the Desert.” It’s about the great 
Southwestern hunting area, and gives 
both scientific facts and personal ob- 
servations about big and small game 
animals and birds of the deserts and 
mountains. O’Connor also deals with 
protection and development of game, 


and defends the hunter as the best 
conserver of the wilds. 
UR OCEAN FISHING editor, 


C. Blackburn Miller, is working over- 
time for the future of his favorite sport. 
He spoke recently before the annual 
meeting of the New York Conservation 
Council at Troy, N. Y., a gathering at- 
tended by delegates of sportsmen’s 
organizations throughout the _ state. 
Miller’s subject was one he has fre- 
quently broached in this magazine: the 
conservation of our salt-water game fish. 
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Let the Blizzards Rage! Now _ ny aghge 
Takes to the Trail in Any We , 
=e ‘Weather Eye’ — to Any Place with the Amaz 
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ing Arrow-Flight Ride! 





i i nd 
20% on gas and oil on —_ > 
% : ; ar Dau > ve e 
there’s still another miracle 4 i 
take for terrific ‘‘cruising’’ pick-up. 


ISTER, if you think winter's a 
time for holing up.. a 
i y n-barrel... , | 
the winter out of your ben ' But here’s the greatest thrill! On a 
the winter out of your bones... - : he greatest thrill! On a 
Nash dealer for a spin surface full of froze Aacyrdiage- 
prope rattle the teeth of = “e 4 = ; 
| at as € Sc me é 
S~ the coun le k bullet-shaped Nash wheel of a Nash SS epapete 
to pr en ur door will change trigger-finge io weg 
mene Ae b on inter straight along without < 
your ideas about w , 


“ngine or 
: a sound from the engine 
Pile in—twirl the dial marked And not oe i iaccliee, Sih ititlie sient 
sr Eye—and out pours clean the welded stee * Ridet 
barr aM warmth, to give you Nash’s Arrow-Flight Ride! 
sh air and May warmth, - 
paneer coatless freedom on the In every way, day or night —_ 
a wo st winter day! Sealed Beam headlights give : % 
— ide of your life. > road light), the new Nash keeps 
And then—get the ride of y more road lig spe 
. ick- (an he out-of-doors open all year. 
There’s that smooth pacs-up the c ate 
, prize-winning engine is a Yet with all these exclusive = - 
economy pri hat lightning- , Nash is priced 
der that hood) ... then that lig er" men’s features the ae 
fast shifting on the wheel... ar right down with the lowest. 


something that breezes along in high 

with an ease you never felt vague 
That’s Nash’s automatic Fourth 

Speed Forward, and it saves an extra 


Why wait for Spring to talk shout 
trade-ins? See the 1940 models — 
then get outdoors and have fun! 
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ONLY NASH HAS ALL THESE 
1. CONVERTIBLE BED for oy ernight stops . . . big 


enough for two. Special window Screens let in 
fresh air, keep out bugs. 

2. WEATHER EYE SYSTEM automatically maintains 
fresh air warmth in winter. Rids the car of ““head- 
achy"’ fumes, stale air, drafts, dust, and bugs. 

3. ECONOMY. Official 1939 Gilmore-Yosemite win- 
ner in its class, 21.25 miles per gallon. New Fourth 
Speed Forw ard saves up to extra 20% on gas, oil, 
4. ARROW - FLIGHT RIDE. Individual front wheel 
Springing and super Shock absorbers in rear syn- 
chronize in action. Most effective Springing com- 
bination know n. 

5. DEPENDABILITY. 9 to 115 HP engines with 
manifolds sealed away from weather for unvary- 
ing, flashing performance im any weather. 


6. SAFETY. New automatic Overtake for Split-sec- 


ond cruising speed pick-up. Sealed Beam lights 
- double steel} frame, make trips safer. 


7. ROOMINESS. Elbow rogm for six bj 
Steering Post Shift and adjustable front Seat let 
you stretch your legs, relax as you drive. 


8. CRUISING RANGE up to 400 miles of continuous 
driving without refilling Nash's 20-gallon tank. 

9. BIG TRUNK in either “‘trunk"’ or “fast back” 
models hold Up to 1714 cubic feet of luggage. 


FREE! CATALOG 


Se ee oe oe oe oe oe eo 

Nash Motors Division H 
Nash Kelvinator Corp. I 
Box B-3, Detroit, Michigan i 
I want your Special Catalog, with full ; 
details on Sportsmen’s features of the 1 
1940 Nash. ; 
te eR OER ; 
Ans tieaisdasiig vagus i 
ns ATCT Pe State...._. ; 
Se SS on oe eo oP a Ow Ga ee eeeeen a. — 
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At the left is 
the artist’s 
conception of 
the patterns made 
by the new AERO- 
DYNE* SUPER POLY- 
CHOKE. The AERO- 
DYNE* SUPER POLY- 
CHOKE must be installed on 
your gun by our own expert gun- 
craftsmen at our factory or at 
one of our factory-trained 
licensed installers so that a 
mirror-smooth fit is achieved. 
Send coupon now for limited 
edition booklet *‘How to Become 
a Better Wing Shot” and for 
special gun-barrel packing case. 


OLY-CHOKE 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., St. Louis, Mo. %* TAGGART BROTHERS, Detroit, Mich. * VON LENGERKE 
& ANTOINE, Chicago, Ill. * ALCOCK-LAIGHT & WESTWOOD CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


MAKERS OF THE AERO-DYNE* SUPER POLY-CHOKE 




















° A E i () ” DY \ E signifies the new type of boring 
especially adapted for the new style crimp shells. 





















You'll forgive an old 
sportsman like myself if 
a note of enthusiasm gets 
into the voice about the 
new AERO-DYNE* SUPER 
POLY-CHOKE, which gives 
ALL the degrees of choke 
at your finger tips IN- 
STANTLY! 

Our engineers, designers and skilled gun- 
smiths who have satisfied 50,000 “POLY -CHOKE”’- 
owning sportsmen were themselves amazed the 
day we made our first tests on the new AERO- 
DYNE* SUPER POLY-CHOKE. America’s leading 
arms experts present at even more exhaustive 
tests unanimously said of the new AERO-DYNE* 
SUPER POLY-CHOKE, ‘‘Simply unbelievable!” 
when they saw it outshoot, outperform, outhit 
FOUR separate, standard choke guns! Yet it 
operates as simply as a hoze-nozzle. 










If you want to know how to 
make your favorite gun 
behave like nine, send 
for this booklet—pronto! 









190 TUNXIS ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 
WORKS AT TARIFFVILLE, CONN. 





















NINE CHOKE PATTERNS from 2 SINGLE-BARREL GUN! 


The new AERO-DYNE* SUPER POLY-CHOKE 
brings a new principle as well as a new experi- 
ence to the science of ballistics. ““POLY-CHOKE” 
engineers have discovered an aero-dynamic 
principle which will, with the new AERO-DYNE* 
SUPER POLY-CHOKE, revolutionize the entire art 
of boring. AERO-DYNE boring makes unbeliev- 
ably good patterns. 

We celebrate our 50,000 POLY-CHOKES which 
have served American sportsmen so faithfully 
with a new, limited edition book, written by 
experts, which is free to sportsmen everywhere 
to help them improve their shooting unbeliev- 
ably. So be sure to send now for your copy of the 
book “HOW TO BECOME A BETTER WING SHOT”. 

It’s a ‘“‘must read’? book for your sporting 
library! Send for'it and good reading—better 
shooting to you! 


Sincerely yours 


«+ Whe. 


President 


Toe ee eS eS FS ee eS FL hUmDrLUD LUG 
THE POLY-CHOKE CO.,190Tunxis Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Please send me FREE your new colorful descriptive booklet in 
color—“HOW TO BECOME A BETTER WING SHOT”— 


(Sequel to “ Nine Guns in One”) which arms experts consider, 
invaluable as an aid to better shooting. 


MY NAME, .cccccccccccccccccccvesccsccccssvccecssssssves .* 






et ME. cs cnncsnensassonnvecisosasssniniasnianian niin 


















da's Pacific Province 


Cana 
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i Mail This Coupon Today j 
} BRITISH COLUMBIA GAME COMMISSION ! 
j Dept. E, 411 Dunsmuir St., Vancouver, B.C. 
i Name ‘ 
Address | 
Please send tnfermetion: Big Came Fishing Guides [) a 





‘*“BEAR-:-HUNTS 

Hunt largest bear in eounta Now re- 
ceiving 1940 spring and tall bookings. 
5S Indivic ually planned parties; no extras; 
horses, planes and boats included. 


1Sth successtul 
Zé, y year. = 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc, wo wowace. scaena 


TROUT—SALMON—DEER—BEAR 
SPRING BEAR HUNTING FINE 











Free License for 4 Bear dur ng Apr., May, June 
Hundreds of sq. mi. virgin « ntr under lease 
Canoe trips, expert guides Best of cabins, beds 
and food. Easy to reach. Satisfied ortsmen my 
best ad. References and folder on uest. PER- 
SONAL INTERVIEW at Boston Sportsmens Show 
Feb. 3-11; at N. Y. Show Feb. 17-26. Inquire Mr. 


Fox at N. B. Exhibit 
PARADISE FISH & GAME CAMPS 
Ee. F. Fox, Nictau, New Brunswick, Can. 











Hunting G Fishing 


PROPERTIE 


for Sale or Lease — 


CANADIAN LANDS 
. gt (AN and Sold for Taxes *.5 


$ 67 buys island 

$ 79 buys 10 acres lake front 
$108 buys 100 acres with stream 
$189 buys 100 acres on highway 
$630 buys mile lake trentage 

Our 23rd Annual List 1 in the form of a beautifully 
es the above ‘ond mens other choice 
ale price The » amount quoted is 


f 














the fu r t n wtgage. Beautifully 
at ur sh camps where there is real sport; 
r cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages. Now is the 
€ nvest In CANADA'S mine . forests and far 
I! monthly payments if desire ae n't oe WRITE 
TODAY for FREE BOOKLET » ‘ ext tio 
TAX SALE SERVICE, .z23se-#22 
ueen 
TORONTO. CANADA 


8 








All Over the Map 


WITH 


PA PARSONS 


beats time clock. A she with 
Wis 


EAR s time clock. A 8s ) 
two cubs, ar . > 
rially speeded up foot travel in that 


ibs, near Laona mate- 
vicinity last fall. Sawmill employees 


complained that the bear was making 
them get to work ahead of time.... No 
race prejudice here. White-tail buck 
and mule-deer doe mated at Meade 
County State Park, Kansas, and twin 
fawns were the result. Such hybrids 
very rare. City men—make money 


in your spare time. Detroit, Mich., man, 
last November, collected $15 bounty for 
a coyote he trapped in his back yard. 
Had set the trap for rats. 

Legislature of defunct state of Frank- 
lin, founded 1788 in what is now eastern 
Tennessee, seems to have worked skin 


game. Voted salaries of officers to be 
paid in skins. Justice of Peace got 1 
muskrat skin for signing a warrant, 


and a constable 1 mink skin for serving 
it. Members of Assembly dragged down 
salary of coonskins a day. Bearded 
men should have been paid with beaver, 
we think. Woodchuck hunting in 
N.Y. state last year was responsible for 
more deaths than deer hunting—5 as 
against 3.... Only six of the 594 archers 
who hunted deer in Wisconsin this last 
season got their bucks. Bo’narrer hunt- 
ing seems good for conservation. 
California deer harvest of 1939 biggest 
on record. 37,130 bucks taken, increase 
of 19 percent over 1938. Mendocino 
County led with 2,961 deer, Lake County 
next with 2,094, Fresno third with 1,960, 
Modoc fourth with 1,954 and Plumas 
fifth with 1,579. These figures will be in- 
creased as reports from remote sections 
are added. Up to Oct. 1, California’s 
mountain-lion bag had already totaled 
232.... Probably more wild turkeys in 


south-central and western Texas than 
anywhere else in the country. 
Michigan has about 1,000 unnamed 


lakes, most of them in the wilderness 
area of the northern part of the state. 
Why not get the person who thinks up 
all those flossy names for Pullman cars, 
on the job? Of Michigan’s 855,037 
fishing licenses issued this last season, 
189,304 were sold to nonresidents. Good 


fishing is an irresistible lure in bringing 
visitors to any state. Road through 
Grand Teton National Park, in Wyom- 
ing, is being kept open this winter for 
first time for the benefit of winter sports 
enthusiasts. Largest elk herds in world 








ARIZONA 


Hunt in Sunshine this Winter 


Comfortable home ranch. Reliable pack of 
hounds. Lion & bobcat throughout the year; bear, 
elk, deer, turkey. quail & ducks in season 

Mule packtrain, saddle mules, covered trucks, 
good camps. Real dutch oven cooks 
Spring Creek Ranch, Box 40!, Cottonwood, Arizona 

















You Are Missing Something w..: iy | 
if you haven't visited at the | 
Fleur-de-Lis Ranch : 
or gone on a LION OR BOB-CAT | 
Ht NT. Packing and camping trips 
into Arizona's rugged mountains are 0 a 
Spotted horses, colts, and hunting dogs are 
and make wholesome sport to develo; 1 
girl. Beautiful 3 yr. old filly che and 
could be gaited for light saddle horse $300.06 
Wiley Shirley _ = = avkns r, owner 
Hunter & Guide of ranch and stock 
FLEUR-DE-LIS RANCH 
79 No. Stone Avenue Tucson, Arizona 
ie Get your reservation in for the WILD HOG HUNT! & 
Season in Arizona from Feb. 22nd to March 22nd, 1940 











Mountain Lion Hunting 








In Arizona the Year ‘Round 
Two of my leading hounds have n 
lion to their credit. One has tre 
helped tree 150 | d 
For particulars, wri r e 

J. W. HUNT, Licensed Guide 
Box 1191 Prescott, Arizona 
Home Ranch 45 miles m Prescott 








HUNT BEAR AND LION 


In Arizona 
Ideal climate fo 


With best of hounds! mer 
vacationist. Elevation 8,000 It. 

BEAVER HEAD LODGE 
ALPINE ARIZONA 














BIG GAME HUNTING 


Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats, 
Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Acuna 
Hunting and Fishing Club, Mexican License 
No. 6-3-15289. 

New MexicomBear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer. 

Experienced guides and well trained hounds. 

Game guaranteed. For full information, write 


W. L. HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS 


HUNT IN MEXICO 
Ciger—Lion—Deer—Turkey 
GOOD ACCOMMODATIONS 


Dogs, Guides, Horses. For particulars, 
RANCHO GUIROCOBA 
Cc. E. McCarty Alamos, Sonora, Mexico 





write 











Write today for booklet about Ocala 
and Marion Count Florida—fishing 
for big mouth bass in lakes and river 
—hunting in Ocala Nat rest a 
elsewhere Man 
the family. Bes 
For booklet ad 
Chamber of Comn 


marion COUNTY 
(LALT Met CLITA LA 


KODIAK BROWNIE 
SPRING BEAR HUNTS 


Also Fall Hunts for 
Kenai Moose, Bears, White Sheep, Goats, 
Caribou, Fishing, Camera 
























Over 30 yrs. outfitting and guiding hu g parties 
in Ida Wyoming, Colo., Mont... as we is Alaska 
Member United Registered Guides of A 

F. W. RISIN 
Box 1003 Anchorage, Alaska 








Cruise To Alaska And The Arctic 
TO HUNT 


Brown Bear—Polar Bear—Walrus 


Limited to four select sportsmen. For details 


apply to 
Ss. 


6019 Carlos Avenue 


EFFRUS 


les Angeles, California. 











OUTDOOR LIFE 
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a ee ————_ 
make the Teton and adjoining Jackson 


Hole country their winter’ feeding 4d v7 
grounds. 


Michigan’s 86 lakes named Pickerel 
now reduced by one. No, it hasn’t gone p x 
dry. It has been renamed Lake Ottawa, & l ft th P S kb d P 
and is the one near Iron River... Did omp e e wi re “A” mo e ipe 
you know that Nome, Alaska, is more : 
than 200 miles west of Honolulu? ‘ 
Death Valley National Monument, Calif., 
has the lowest point on North American 
continent—280 ft. below mean tide. Holds 
record for high temperature in summer, MECHANICALLY 
but winter season is ideal. Record for PRE-SMOKED 
one year shows 351 days out of 365 as Already “broken in” 
clear. 

Price County, Wis., farmer, reports 
that snapping turtles destroyed 13 wild 
mallard ducklings the very first day 
after they had entered the water of Elk 
River, adjacent to his farm. He got 
busy and trapped more than 30 snappers 
within a very few days. .. Florence, 
Wis., je weler tells of seeing a doe with HAND-SELECTED BRIAR 
, fawns near that place last season. 
Record sailfish for Guaymas, Mevico, 
area, last season caught by Mrs. Richard 
Connell, Hollywood, Calif:, editor. Fish 
weighed 155 lb. 

Odd names continued. Short short 
story with a real plot. Boatman, Okla., 





YOUR OWN SIGNATURE ENGRAVED HERE 


Some men crave to smoke a pipe — but of the world famous Edgeworth Tobacco, 


Catfish, Pa., and Bliss, Ky. never get beyond the “breaking-in” kept fresh in a heavy foil wrapping. 
stage. This outfit is specially recom Edgeworth is America’s Finest Pipe 
Minnesota's Winter Sports mended for beginners — because it prac Tobacco. It is made from the best and 
tically guarantees complete satisfaction costliest leaf. We gladly pay premium 
INNESOTANS nowadays do not shut from the first puff. prices to give you a better smoke—a 
themselves up in their homes in 9 cooler, milder smoke with no tongue bite. 
winter. Winter sports are developing Here s Why — Get this outfit, including em and 
rapidly. Many summer resorts now ex- The pipe is ALREADY BROKEN IN, pre- pipe-cleaners, and smoke all three of 
tend their seasons well into the fall, and | smoked on a special machine with 4 bowl- these Edgeworth trial packets—then 

some of them stay open all winter to fuls of genuine Edgeworth Tobacco. So choose the style you like best. 

accommodate outing parties. there’s no tongue-bite. It’s sweet and Use the valuable coupon below. Write 
While black bass and trout are out of gentle from the start. your name in the space shown—so we 


But even more important —the Edge- can engrave your signature on the pipe 
worth Plan contains three trial packets stem in your own handwriting! 


in St. Paul, Bemidji, Minneapolis, Duluth, 


° “cc 4 99 
Alexandria, Detroit Lakes, Eveleth, Cole- A Perfect Gift for “Him 
raine, and Montevideo. Ski clubs are en oe 
increasing rapidly, and many jumping USE THIS i ol 


t rm t tg re Skating, snow LARUS & BRO. Co., Dept. K, Richmond, Va. 
ournaments a eld. Ske _— y- | 
shoeing, and sleighing are sports which VALUABLE 


i 
I 
t 
imat akes ssible and lar. 
the climate makes possible and popular COUPON ' —_— SIGNATURE 
Please 
i 
i 
i 


season, certain desirable fish are legal 
game well into the winter, among them 
Northern pike, wall-eyes, sunfish, yellow 
perch, crappies, and white bass. 

Winter carnivals which attest the 
state’s interest in winter sports are held 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for Edgeworth Pipe Smoking Outfit... Below 
is my signature to engrave on the stem of the pipe. 





ing the winter months are as follows: anise woewaal 
November, 29.5 degrees; December, 15.5; 


January, 9.2; February, 12.5; and March, 


sigpnature 
clearly within 


Minnesota’s average temperatures dur- eee 
NOW! 





exact space 





26.5. The average snowfall is 29.5 in., To get this com- allotted 
and thaws that interrupt winter sports | plete Edgeworth 
are rare. The state’s highways are kept Pipe Smoking ON na Sh ceewhacnoaaaud OPEC TTT Per Trey 
| open all winter, and accommodations of Outfit—just mail 
|} all kinds are almost everywhere avail- ' City State 





| able. 
( ; ; 
$1.00 to Larus & PLEASE SEND US YOUR DEALER’S NAME AND ADDRESS 


Bro. Co., Dept. K, 


. ' 
Florida's 10,000 Islands tena 4 


Sp engpecenig Ten Thousand Islands are, 

to my thinking, the grandest fishing 

territory in the United States. Very few 

of them are inhabitable, and even fewer 

are cultivatable. They are mostly man- ALA KA ’ 

grove trees which, at high tide, are ® DRY FLY FISHING 
7 


Read thrilling tales and authoritative fact articles by 


Dealer's Name ae Address : errr er re Ts 


ee ee ely ee eee eee eee eed 


City State ; ne ° 
DS LLL LLL LLL LLLP LL LLLLDLLD ML LLL 


i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 
this coupon with t 
i 

i 

i 

i 
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NTICIPATION Alaskans about this great, romantic territory. Alaska’s | 
A he magazine describes big-game hunts, mining, industries, | and 
: 4 scener flora and fauna; attractive, well-illustrated 
Ss $1.50 for year’s subscription or 15c for single copy. | HUNTING 
THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 
Box A-118 Ketchikan, Alaska | 








ANTICOSTI 


Atlantic Salmon ¢ Sea & Brook 





GOING FISHING IN FLORIDA? 





: A—THE BLUE BOOK — tells you how, where & when. | i 

covered with water. Years ago some 224 pages—34 mape proper tackle—rigs & | frout © Deer ¢ Bear ¢ Duck ¢ 

sugar cane was grown on the higher baits. Price $1.00 | Geese & Shore Birds. 

islands, but I think that finally the te pd eee - on gpa ye hole story Rascnmilite Dsinndinn Minden 

“ ‘ is ne ascinating spo ce 75 
os oes s 4 > “- 

| Mosquitoes chased the growers out. The | ¢_ siswinG in & AROUND THEBAHAMAS Price .75|  ANTICOSTI DIVISION O.L.—BOX 69 
| islands are the home of a myriad mos- , biggest img . 50 del. | 
} . ; , All three books $2.00—A & B or C $1 ie] Montreal, Canada 
quitoes and sand-flies, and, in the sum- FLORIDA FISHING, INC. 
. Miami, Fla. or Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. | 
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116 WILDLIFE POSTER STAMPS 


All in beautiful natural colors, painted by America’s leading wildlife and nature 
artists. Never before has there been an opportunity to obtain miniature color | 
pictures of well-known game birds, birds of prey, game animals and other mam- 
mals, song birds, game fish, flowers and trees at such a low price. Each individual 
picture is gummed on the back so that it can be easily inserted in the Wildlife 





Poster Stamp Album. 

The Album is a 24-page book, handsomely | 
trimmed with red. It contains spaces for each in- |e | 
dividual stamp with a complete description and all i 
pertinent facts which every outdoorsman should FI 
know. In addition, there is a foreword on conser- “tf . r) rl | 
vation by Ding Darling. famous cartoonist and WILDE a 
leading conservationist, plus a story on the natural 


resources of this country. The \lbum itself should °PosTER Stamp ALBUM 


be in the library of every thinking sportsman. It 

tells how you can help improve hunting and fish- aur 

; ‘ . , : . = ry 

ing and what the National Wildlife Federation has | | 

already done toward this end. 
The 116 attractive colored stamps represent the |e 








1938 and 1939 issues of the Federation’s annual 
W ildlife Conservation Week drive. Collectors are = ee = 
already interested in these sets and place a pre- 


mium on them. B O T H 


Your dollar sent in with the coupon below gives 
you more than full value—and in addition you are for only 
helping to support the greatest conservation move 


ment ever undertaken to improve our natural re- $ 

sources. to bring about better hunting and fishing. 

ORDER NOW! If you have a set, why not order postage 
prepaid 


another one and give it to a friend. Here’s a pres- 
ent every sportsman will enjoy. 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION: 


Normandy Bldg., Dept. OL, K Street, Washington, D. C. 


-—-————-—-—-—-—- USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK-—————————— 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 

Department OL, Normandy Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send me postpaid the 116 Wildlife Poster 
Stamps and the Wildlife Poster Stamp Album. 








ae A Ee LTTE AT TEE eee . 
























mer time, it is practically impossible to 
be outdoors after dark. 

But when it comes to fishing, this 
territory cannot be excelled. It is a 
maze of channels, creeks, and bays that 
are full of such fish as tarpon, snook 
channel bass, salt-water trout, and man 
grove snapper and, owing to the fact 
that all the water is sheltered, it is 
ideal fishing. 

We always fish it with fresh-water 
tackle—an ordinary 5-ft. bait-casting 
rod, artificial plugs, and short, 6-inch 
wire leaders. The method of fishing is 
also similar to that of fresh water—you 
use a small skiff or rowboat, and row up 
these various streams and rivers, cast 
ing the shore line as you go. I have 
stood in one place and caught dozens of 
small tarpon between 5 and 15 lb., and 
all of which were released, to say noth 
ing of snook and other species. 

The smallest type of boat can be used 
with perfect safety, my favorite being a 
little skiff 15% ft. long, with a very shal- 
low draft and an outboard motor. You 
can go about anywhere in such a boat 
and in safety, for, as mentioned above 
all this is sheltered water. 

As for wildlife, there are a few dee! 
more panthers, still more wildcats, and 
plenty of possum and coon. During the 
season there is fine duck shooting there 

Naples, Fla., is at the northern end of 
the area commonly known as the Ten 
Thousand Islands.—L. S. Caine. 


South American Fishing 
WO of the finest deep-sea fishing 
grounds in the world, heretofore un- 

available because of lack of facilities, 
have been opened up in South America. 
They are the waters off Talara, Peru, 
and Tocopilla, Chile. 

Talara is said to be the finest black- 
marlin fishing ground on the globe. Off 
Tocopilla the world’s record broadbill 
swordfish have been caught, as well as 
the largest striped marlin. 

The Grace Line has made this fishing 
available by the purchase of four com- 
pletely equipped fishing cruisers which 
are being sent to Talara and Tocopilla, 
both of which ports are on the regular 
itinerary of the line’s weekly cruises to 
Peru and Chile. The new cruisers are 
completely outfitted with fishing chairs, 
bait boxes, outriggers, lookouts, ice 
boxes, etc. Fishing tackle also will be 
provided. 


Southern California Fishing 

HE best fishing waters along the Pa- 

cific Coast are easily reached from 
San Diego, Calif. All the fishing boats 
have uniform, reasonable rates, and the 
boatmen tell you the truth about con- 
ditions and the catch of the day before 
The foot of Broadway, in San Diego, is 
the center for these boats. 

The fishing boats that go to the Coro- 
nado Islands have galleys, berths, and 
toilet facilities. They furnish live bait 
and a Mexican license for one day’s 
fishing for $3.50 a person. They also 
limit the number of their passengers so 
there will be no crowding. They use a 
rotation system whereby each angler is 
moved every half hour so as to give 
everyone an even chance. 

There are also boats that make 5-day 
trips into Mexican waters. They furnish 
all meals, berth, and tackle. They take 
you to the tuna and large yellowtail 
fishing. Last year’s record for yellow- 
tail was 78 lb. and for tuna 142 lb. This 
trip covers about 300 miles and the 
charge for it is $75. There are always 
men aboard who take along their wives. 





OUTDOOR LIFE 

















We who fish for the sport try to use 
the lightest possible tackle. The 3-6 rig 
is used a lot, but I don’t like the action 
of the short, stiff 3-6, and prefer a 6-ft. 
tip weighing 4°, oz., with a 21-in. butt. 

Early in the season, say March, I have 
taken yellowtail at a depth of 200 ft. 
Then we use a 6-oz. tip and 12-thread 
line, for when doing that kind of fishing 
we hook lots of sand sharks that may 
weigh up to 200 Ib. 

Tuna, yellowtail, white sea _ bass, 
bonito, and barracuda are the most nu- 
merous of our offshore salt-water game 
fish. Surf fishing is unlike that on the 
Atlantic Coast. If you catch a 10-lb. 
croaker you have a large fish, but there 
are plenty of smaller fish to be caught 
in the surf. 

If you want some real hard work, 
take a rod with a 16-oz. tip and a 6/0 
reel with 24-thread line, and when off- 
shore put on a large mackerel or a 6-lb. 
barracuda for bait, and hook into a 
giant jewfish which may weigh any- 
where between 50 and 500 lb. They pull 
like horses, and there are plenty of 
them.—C. E. McLain. 


NEXT TIME HE JUMPS, SHOOT 
_HIM, 'M TIRED! 





Oregon Inlet Fishing 


ROBABLY THERE IS NO PLACE 
anywhere at which the bluefish and 


drum fishing is any better than at 
Oregon Inlet, in North Carolina. Some 
think that larger channel bass are 
caught around Ocracoke, but, in my 
opinion, Oregon Inlet has fish every bit 
as good and as many. 

April and May, in my opinion, give 
the best fishing of the year there, but 
the fish continue to run right through 
the summer until October. However, 
personally, I do most of my surf fishing 
in late summer and fall. 

Channel bass—or drum as they are 
otherwise known—and bluefish may be 
caught by surf fishing at Oregon Inlet, 
or by trolling from a boat. When fish- 
ing for channel bass from a boat, reg- 
ular surf tackle is used, usually with a 
tin squid instead of the fresh mullet 
that I swear by. For bluefish, fishing 
from a boat, cut bait, squid, or almost 
anything that shows up well in the wa- 
ter will attract this strong fighter. 

The biggest channel bass I have ever 
seen was caught at Oregon Inlet. It 
weighed a fraction more than 65 lb. It 
was caught by trolling with a tin squid 
in the inlet, on a falling tide. That is a 
good time to fish an inlet, as the fish 
seem to lie around in wait for whatever 
food happens to wash out of the sounds 
on the falling water. 

To get to Oregon Inlet, drive to Nor- 
folk, Va., and from there to Sligo, N. C. 
At Sligo the road bears off to the south- 
east, and goes on across Albemarle 
Sound to the beach, and thence south to 
the Wright Memorial, Nags Head, and 
Roanoke Island. Just before crossing 
from the beach to Roanoke Island, there 
is a road leading down the beach to 
Oregon Inlet. 

You may camp on the beach at Oregon 
Inlet, or stay at any one of several 
places at Nags Head, which is about 7 
or 8 miles from the inlet. At Manteo, on 
Roanoke Island, there are excellent ac- 
commodations, boarding house and ho- 
tel—Frank A. Montgomery, Jr. 


Kootenay Fishing 


ITHIN 50 MILES of Kaslo, B. C., 


are many waters offering good 
fishing. The fish include Kamloops 
trout, cutthroats, Eastern brook trout, 


and Dolly Vardens. Water and weathe! 
conditions affect, to some extent, both 
fly-fishing and trolling for these trout 

In Kootenay Lake trolling for Kam- 
loops trout is generally good during the 
spring and early fall. The fish run up to 
30 Ib. Fly-and-bait fishing begins about 
July 15 at the mouths of the numerous 
creeks flowing into the lake. 

Mirror Lake, 3 miles south of Kaslo 
and adjacent to the highway, has large- 
mouthed bass of good size. These fish 
are somewhat sluggish, but take live 
bait readily. Wheeler Lake, 7 miles by 
trail from the end of the road leading 
from the Florence Mine—near the head 
of the South Fork of Woodbury Creek 
—contains cutthroat trout up to 3 lb 
They take flies and small bait on spin- 
ners. Loon Lake is 2% miles south of 
Ainsworth, and about 300 yd. from the 
automobile road. Speckled trout, weigh- 
ing up to 10 lb., may be caught there. 

Kokanee Glacier Park is reached by 
an automobile road and is about 20 miles 
from Kaslo. It has a number of lakes 
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which 


containing cutthroat trout give 
good fly-fishing. These lakes are Ko- 
kanee, Keen, Garland, Kaslo, and 
Tanal. From the road you get to them 
by the Smuggler Trail, a distance of 
about 3 miles. The scenery is beautiful. 
Eastern brook trout are found in the 
South Fork of Kaslo Creek, flowing 
from the lakes mentioned. 

Leviathan Lake is a small body of wa- 
ter reached by crossing Kootenay Lake 
from Kaslo, then going 2 miles by trail. 
It has Eastern brook trout. Fish and 
Bear lakes are also small. They are close 
to the highway and 20 miles northwest 
of Kaslo, and have small Kamloops 
trout which take the fly readily. Slocan 
Lake is also near the highway, and 
Kamloops trout weighing up to 20 lb. are 
taken there by trolling. There is also 
good fishing at the mouths of Wilson 
and Bonanza creeks for smaller trout 
of the same species. Slocan Lake is 
about 30 miles northwest of Kaslo. 

Summit Lake is about 45 miles north- 
west of Kaslo, is near the highway, and 
has Kamloops trout that go up to 5 Ib. 
It offers fair fly-fishing and trolling. 
Rowboats are available. Box Lake is 
also adjacent to the highway, and about 
50 miles northwest of Kaslo. The Kam- 
loops trout there weigh up to 10 lb. The 
grade of fishing there depends largely 
upon seasonal conditions. The Wilson 
lakes, also about 50 miles northwest of 
Kaslo, are reached via Browse, B. C 
You go 3 miles over a good trail to get 


to it. It has good fly-fishing and trolling 
for trout that weigh up to 5 Ib. Row- 
boats and cabins are available. 

Trout Lake is also about 50 miles 
northwest of Kaslo, is reached by boat 
to Lardo, thence by speed boat to the 
foot of the lake, 33 miles away. There is 
good fishing for Kamloops and Dolly 
Varden trout, which go up to 25 Ib 
There are accommodations and boats 
available.—F. R. B. 
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Try this cooler 
SHAVING 


CREAM 
at our expense 


20 SHAVES 


FREE 


We won’t ask you to read a lot of weighty 
arguments aimed to convince you that Lis- 
terine Shaving Cream is superior to others. 
We'll rest our case on the cream itself. We 
want you to try it at our expense. 

One little dab of it on the face, whipped 
into a cool, creamy lather, will do more to 
convince you of its merit than a whole 
page of arguments. 

If twenty free shaves do not remove all 
doubts of its superiority, nothing will. 

It has been our experience that when a 
man gives Listerine Shaving Cream a thor- 
ough trial, he rarely returns to other brands 
—good as they may be. Possibly you will be 
an exception. We hope not. 

It costs you nothing to learn the secret of 
cooler, quicker shaving. Simply clip the 
coupon below and put it in the mail. Tear 
it out now before you forget it. In return 
for it, you will receive a generous trial tube 
of Listerine Shaving Cream—enough for at 
least twenty shaves. 

When that tube is empty, you will prob- 
ably want the regular size tube. What a 
whopper of atubeit is...containing at least 
130 shaves! Some men get as much as 175. 
What a whale of a bargain at 35¢! 

All drug counters have it, as well as the 
new Listerine Brushless Cream. 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 

St. Louis, Missouri 





LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 
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20 SHAVES 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., 


Dept. 148, St. Louis, Mo. a 2 o Ee 


Please send me free and postpaid your large sam- 
ple tube of 1) Listerine Shaving Cream; (1 Listerine 
Brushless Cream. (Check whichever is desired.) 


CLIP THIS COUPON NOW 


Name_— 





Address 





City. State. 
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IN ALL 


ALASKA 


Hunting: Polar Bear, Wolf, Wolverine, 
Coyote, Marmot, Squirrel (no limits Caribou 
(2) closed south of Yukon River. Large Brown 
and Grizzly Bear (aggregate 2, Admiralty Isl. 
1). Black Bear (3). Big-game bag limits given 


are for nonres.; limits for res. are larger. 
Grouse (15), Ptarmigan (25) (aggregate 25). 
Fishing: Trout, except Dolly Varden (no 
size-40). Dolly Varden Trout and all other fish 
(no limits Licenses Hunting Res. $1; 
nonres. $50, game birds, $10. Fishing: Not 
required 
ALABAMA 

Hunting Rabbit (no limits), Quail (12) 
closes 20th Fishing: Black Bass (11”-10). 
White Lake Bass (10-15) Rock Bass 
(44,"-15). Bream (4'4"-25). Crappie, White 
Perch, Calico Bass (8°-15). Wall-eyed Pike, 
Pickerel, Jack Salmon (12”-none (Aggregate 
all game fish, 35.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting, 
state $3, county $1; fishing, art. bait, $1. 
Nonres.: Hunting $25, 7-day $5; fishing $5, 
7-day $2. 
ARIZONA 

Hunting Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, 
Coyote, Jack Rabbit, Raccoon, Opossum, (no 
limits). Cottontail Rabbit, (6) (Yavapai, Nav- 
ajo, Coconino, and Apache Counties closed). 
Fishing: Black Bass, Channel Catfish (12”-10, 


not over 15 lb. and 1). Carp, Sucker, Ring Perch, 


Charr (no limits). Crappie, Blue Gill, Bream, 
Sunfish, Striped Bass, Bullhead (no size-20, 
not over 20 lb. and 1). Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 


ing and fishing $3.50, hunting only $2.50, fish- 
ing only $1.75. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing 
25, small game and fish $10, fishing only $3; 


license required for predators. 
ARKANSAS 

Hunting: Rabbit (no limits). Fishing: Black 
Bass (10°-15 Crappie, Calico Bass (8-15). 
Wall-eyed Pike (14°-6). Sunfish (no size-25). 
(Aggregate all game fish, 25). Licenses: Res.: 


Hunting, not required for rabbit; 
art. bait, $1.50. Nonres.: 
ing $5, 10-day $2. 


CALIFORNIA 


Fishing: 
Trout except 
few districts 
regulations). 
(no size-5) 
nonres. $3. 


COLORADO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Coyote, Wolf, Bob- 
cat, Lynx (no limits). Cottontail Rabbit (8) 
open Ist only. Fishing: Whitefish and Grayling 
in Yampa River in Moffat and Routt Counties 
and in White River in Rio Blanco County only 


fishing, with 
Small game $15; fish- 


(12”-5). Steelhead, 
Golden Trout, Whitefish, in a 
and some rivers only (local 
Salmon (local regulations). Shad 

closes 14th. Licenses: Res. §$2, 


Striped Bass 


(no size-aggregate 10). Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing $5, small game and fishing $2. Nonres.: 
Hunting $25, small game $5; fishing $3, 
10-day $1. 
CONNECTICUT 

Fishing: Striped Bass (inland waters, 12”= 
none). Bullhead (no size-30). Pickerel, Wall- 
eyed Pike (12"-aggregate 10), Yellow and 
White Perch (7"-aggregate 15) closes 9th. 


Ice fishing: Pickerel, Pike (aggregate 10). All 
fish (aggregate 20, 30 smelts additional). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $5.35; 
fishing only $3.35. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing 


$14.35; fishing only $5.35 or fee charged non- 


res. in applicant's state. 


DELAWARE 


Fishing: 
size-12). 


Sunfish, Yellow Ned (no 
Delaware River and Bay 


Crappie, 


Eel (12”; 


CASES, 


14”"-none). Black Bass (10”-6), Calico Bass 
(no size-12) open Ist only. Pike, Pickerel 
(10”-6). Carp (no limits.) Licenses: Res. $1.25; 
nonres. $7.50, 6-day $3.25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-5). Crappie (6”=-5). 
Bream (4”-5). Winter Shad (12”-none). Other 
fish (no limits). Licenses: Not required, but 
permit (free) is necessary for fishing in the 
Tidal Basin. 


FLORIDA 


THE 


Hunting: Wildcat, Panther, Opossum, Rab- 
bit, Fox, Flying Squirrel (no limits). Bear 
(Volusia County closed) (no limits). Wild 
Turkey (2) open until 15th; some counties 


closed entire month. Quail (15), Squirrel (15) 
open until 15th; Bradford County open Ist only; 
some counties closed entire month. Fishing: 
Black Bass (12”-12). Speckled Perch (7”-30). 
Bream (5”-30). Pike (no size-30). Jack (no size- 
15). (Aggrtgate all game fish, 40). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting, state $5.50, county of res. $1.25, 
county other than county of res. $3.75; fishing 
2.25. Nonres.: Hunting $25.50, 10-day $10.50; 
fishing $5.50, 10-day $2.25. 


GEORGIA 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limits). Bear, Opossum, 
Raccoon (no limits) open until Feb. 28 only. 
Quail (15). Wild Turkey (2). Fishing: Black 
Bass (11”-10). Crappie, White Perch, Calico 
Bass (8”-aggregate 15). Wall-eyed Pike, Jack 
Salmon, Pickerel (i2”-none). (Aggregate all 
bream, 25; all game fish, 35.) Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting, state $3.25, county $1; fishing $1.25. 


Nonres.: Hunting, state $12.50, county $5; 
fishing $5.25. 
IDAHO 

Hunting: Bear (1). Fishing: Salmon (no 
size-2). Steelhead Trout, Black Bass (6”), 
Crappie, Catfish, Sunfish (no size) (aggregate 
25, or 15 lb. and 1). Perch (no size-35). White- 


fish (no size-50 lb.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, 
fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $50; 
fishing $5, 10-day $2. 


ILLINOIS 


Fishing: Pickerel (16”), Wall-eyed Pike 


(12”) (aggregate 10); Black Bass (10”), White ° 


Bass (8”), Yellow Bass (6”) (aggregate 10), 
closes 28th. Crappie (8”-15), Rock Bass (6”= 
15), Sunfish, Bluegill (5”-15) (aggregate 25). 
Buffalo, Bullhead, Catfish, Carp, Sheepshead, 
Blackfin, Chub, Herring, Longjaw, Perch, Lake 
Trout, Whitefish (no limits). Licenses: Res. 
75 cents; nonres. $3. 


INDIANA 


Hunting: Red Fox, Gray Fox (no limits). 
Fishing: Black, Silver, Kentucky, and White 
Bass (10”-aggregate 6). Bluegill, Rock Bass, 
Red-eared Sunfish, Crappie (S”-aggregate 25). 
Pickerel, Pike (no size-6). Pike Perch (10”-6). 


Yellow Perch (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting and fishing $1.50. Nonres.: Hunting 
and fishing $15.50; fishing only $2.25, 14-day 


license $1. 


IOWA 


Hunting: Rabbit (10). Fishing: Bullhead (no 
size-25). Sucker, Redhorse (no size-15), Carp, 


Buffalo, Quillback, Gar, Dogfish, Sheepshead 
(no limits). (Aggregate of 25 fish on which 
there is a catch limit.) In Mississippi and 


Missouri Rivers: Bullhead, Buffalo, Sucker, Gar, 
Dogfish, Redhorse, Carp, Quillback, Sheeps- 
head (no limits). Catfish (12-15). Northern 
Pike (15°-15). Rock Sturgeon, Paddlefish (5 
Ib.-none). Sand Sturgeon (1 Ib.-none). Black 
Bass (10"-5). Crappie, Perch, Yellow, and 
Silver Bass (7”-15). Wall-eyed Pike (13”-8). 
Sunfish, Bluegill, Rock, and Warmouth Bass 








fishing and Hunting 


INFORMATION GIVEN COVERS ONLY 


(S°-15). (Aggregate of 30 fish on which there 
is a catch limit.) Licemses: Res.: Hunting $1, 
fishing $1, hunting and fishing $1.50. Nonres.: 
Hunting $15; fishing $3, 6-day $1.50. 


KANSAS 


Hunting: Coyote, Rabbit (no limits). Fish- 
ing: Black Bass, Drum Perch (10”). Channel 
Catfish (12”). Yellow Perch, Bluegill (6” 
Crappie (7”). (Aggregate all game fish 15.) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, fishing $1. Non- 
res.: Hunting $7; fishing $3, 15-day $1. 


KENTUCKY 


Fishing: Trout (7”-10). Black Bass (11”-10) 


Crappie (8-15). Rock Bass, Jack Salmon, 
Striped Bass (no size-15). Licenses: Res.: $1; 
nonres. $2.50, 7-day $1. 
LOUISIANA 

Hunting: Hare, Rabbit (no limits). Raccoon, 
Opossum (no limits) open Ist only. Quail, 
Partridge (15) open until 20th only. Fishing: 


Black Bass (10”-20). Yellow Bass, White Bass, 


Crappie (7”-25). Sunfish (5”-100). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $1, angling $1. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing $15, 4-day $5; fishing $2. 

MAINE 

Hunting: Rabbit (4) closes 28th; Franklin 
and Somerset Counties open entire month. 
Raccoon (no limits) open until 15th only 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.15. Nonres.: Small 
game $5.15. 

MARYLAND 

Fishing: Catfish (7”-none). Sucker, Carp, 
Eel, Gudgeon (no limits). Black Bass, in tide- 
water only (10"-20). Licenses: Res. $1.25; 


nonres, $5.50. License not required for fishing 
in tidewater. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Hunting: Hare (2), Rabbit (5) open Ist only; 
Nantucket County (3) open entire month; 
Dukes County open until 15th only. Fishing: 
Season closes 29th on: Yellow Perch, Horned 
Pout (no size-aggregate 30). Pickerel (12”-10) 
Pike Perch (12”-5). White Perch, inland 
waters (7”-15). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
fishing $3.25, hunting only $2, fishing only $2. 
Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $15.25, hunting 
only $10.25, fishing only $5.25 


MICHIGAN 


Hunting: Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bobcat, Opos- 
sum, Red Squirrel, Fox, Woodchuck, Bear (no 
limits). Cottontail Rabbit, Varying or Snow- 
shoe Hare (aggregate 5) Zone 1 open entire 
month, Zones 2 and 3 closed. Fishing: Pike, 
Pike Perch (14”-5). Muskellunge (30”-none) 
White Bass (7”-10). Rock Calico, and Straw- 
berry Bass, Crappie, Yellow Perch, Bluegill, 
Sunfish (6”), Warmouth Bass (no size) (aggre- 
gate 25). Other fish (no limits). Season closed 
on all fishing in trout lakes and trout streams. 
Consult laws for special seasons for Great Lakes 
and connecting waters. Licenses: Res.: Small 
game $1; fishing, non-trout 50 cents, all fishing 
$1. Nonres.: Small game, Zone 1, $5; fishing 
$2, 10-day $1. 


MINNESOTA 


Hunting: Cottontail Rabbit, Snowshoe Hare 


(no limits), Ramsey County closed. Fishing: 
Whitefish (16”=none). Sauger (open Ist only), 
Wall-eyed Pike (no size-8). Pickerel, Great 


Northern Pike (no size-10). Muskellunge (open 
Ist only) (no size-2). Crappie (open Ist only) 
(no size-15). Yellow Perch, Bullhead, Catfish, 
Garfish, Carp, Dogfish, Redhorse, Sheepshead, 
Sucker, Eelpout, Buffalo (no limits). Licenses: 
Res.: Small game $1, fishing 50 cents. Nonres.: 
Small game $25, fishing $3. 
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THE PERIOD FROM FEB. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Fishing: Season closes 28th. Bass (10”-25). 
Crappie (8”-25). Sunfish (5”°-25). (Aggregate 
all game fish, 50.) Licenses: Res. $1.25, non- 
res. $3.25. 


MISSOURI 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limits; may be taken by 
rifle or gun from sunrise to sunset, with or 
without the use of dogs). Woodchuck (no lim- 
its; same hunting restrictions as for rabbits). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2; county of resi- 
dence $1. Nonres.: Hunting $15. 


MONTANA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Lynx, Bobcat, 
Wolverine, Wolf, Coyote (no limits). Elk (1) 
only Park County open. Bear (1) Fishing: 
All game fish (no size limits-aggregate 15 or 15 
lb. and 1, but not more than 5 of catch under 
7”). Licenses: Res.: Big game $1, game birds 
and fishing $2. Nonres.: Big game $30; fishing 
$5, 10-day $2.50. License not required for 


predators, but big-game license is required 
for bear. 

NEBRASKA 

Hunting: Cottontail Rabbit (10). Raccoon 
(2), Opossum (3) open ist only. Fishing: 
Perch (no size-25), Catfish, Missouri River 
only (13-25) (aggregate 25 of all fish). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.10, fishing $1.10, 
hunting and fishing $1.60 Nonres.: Hunting 
$10.10 or fee charged nonres. in applicant's 
state; fishing $2.10 or fee charged nonres. in 
applicant’s state. Res. and nonres., hunting 


raccoon with dogs, must obtain raccoon permit, 
$2.60. 


NEVADA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, 
Wolverine, Coyote, Raccoon, Squirrel (no 
limits). Licenses: Res. $2.50; nonres. $10. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hunting: Fox (no limits). Hare (3), Rabbit 
(5) (aggregate 5) open Ist only Fishing: 
Yellow Perch (no size-—40 or 10 lb.) Smelt, fresh 
Sucker (no limits). Shad 
(no size-12). Lake Trout (15"-2). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $2.50. Nonres.: 
Hunting $15.15; fishing $4, 3-day $1.50. 


NEW JERSEY 


Fishing: Striped Bass, inland waters (18”, 
but not over 20 Ib.-none Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting and fishing $3.10, fishing only $2.10. 
Nonres.: Fishing $5.50—required in fresh water, 
in all inland tidal waters, and in the Delaware 


water (no size-5 Ib.) 


River 


NEW MEXICO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote 
(no limits). Licenses: Hunting license not re- 
quired for predators. 


NEW YORK 


Fishing: Pickerel, Pike, Pike-Perch (Lake 
George closed) (12”-no limit in waters open to 
netting, 10 in other waters). Calico Bass, 
Crappie, Yellow Perch, Bullhead (Lake George 
closed), Sauger (no limits Otsego Whitefish 
(9”—none). Lake and Sea Sturgeon (42”-none). 
Short-nosed Sturgeon (20”—none). White Perch 
(no size—25). Striped Bass (12”=none). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2.25, fish- 
ing $1.65. Nonres.: Fishing $5.50, 3-day license 
2.75. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Wildcat (no limits). Raccoon, 
Opossum, Rabbit (no limits), Wild Turkey (1), 
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INCLUSIVE 


TO FEB. 





Seasons, Bag Limits, and License Fees 


In presenting this comprehensive monthly digest of fish and game 
laws, compiled by Arthur Grahame from off 
the facts you need to know when planning trips, we have made every 
effort to insure accuracy. Space limitations, however, prevent listing 
local exceptions to general laws; so you are urged to consult state or 
local authorities before taking either game or fish. 

Size and daily catch, or bag limits, are given in parentheses after 


names of species. 


icial sources and covering 








Fishing: Black Bass, 
Muskallunge (12”-8 


Quail (10), closes 15th 
Rock or Striped Bass, 
Mattamuskeet Bass (10”-8). Bream, Robbin, 
Crappie, Perch, Sunfish (6”-20). White Perch, 
Red Fin (8”-20). (Aggregate all game fish, 40 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $3.10; 
hunting only $2.10, county $1.10; fishing only 
$2.10, 1-day 60 cents. Nonres.: Hunting $15.25; 
fishing $5.10, 1-day $1.10. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


No hunting or fishing. 


OHIO 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-5). Crappie (6”-25 
Bluegill, Rock Bass (5”-20). Yellow Pike Perch 


(15”"-8 Yellow Perch, White Bass, Sunfish, 
Catfish (no size-20) Muskellunge (30”-40 
Special limits in Lake Erie fishing district 


Yellow Pike Perch, Catfish, Yellow Perch, White 
Bass, Muskellunge (no size-—40). (Aggregate, 
entire state, all game fish, 40.) Licenses: Res.: 
60 cents; nonres. $3.25, 10-day $1.10. 


OKLAHOMA 


Fishing: Trout (7” 
Catfish (8”-10). Crappie (5”). 
game fish, 25.) Licenses: Res.: 
$5, 10-day $1.25. 


OREGON 


Black Bass, Channel 
(Aggregate all 
$1.25; nonres 


Hunting: Cougar, Wolf, Bobcat, Wildcat, 
Lynx (no limits). Bear (no limits) (Jackson 
Josephine, and Klamath Counties’ closed 


Fishing: Trout, in tidewaters and designated 
rivers (10”). Salmon (under 15”, same as trout; 
15” to 20”-15 lb. and 1, but not over 20; over 
20”-3.) Bass, Crappie, Catfish, Perch, Sunfish 
no size-20 lb. and 1, but not over 30). There 
are many local regulations. Licenses: Res 
Hunting and fishing $5; hunting only $3; fish 
ing only $3, 2-day $2. Nonres.: Hunting $15; 
fishing $5, 2-day $2 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hunting: Red Squirrel (no limits). Fishing: 
Eel (no limits). Yellow Perch, Sunfish, Blue 
gill, Catfish, Sucker, Chub, Fallfish, Cary 


size-15 Rock Bass, inland waters only (n 
size-15). Pike Perch, Pickerel, Delaware River 
between Pennsylvania and New York only 
12”-15). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, fishing 
$1.60. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $2.60 or 


fee charged nonres. in applicant’s state, 3-day 


$1.60 
RHODE ISLAND 


Hunting: Raccoon (no limits) open Ist only 
Fishing: White Perch (6”-20). Yellow Perch, 
Striped Perch (6”-30). Black Bass (10-6), 
Pickerel (12”-10) open until 20th only. Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $2.25, fishing $1.25. Nonres.: 
Hunting $10.25; fishing $2.50 or fee charged 
nonres. in applicant’s state, 6-day $1.50 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Hunting Raccoon, Opossum, Rabbit (no 
Squirrel (15) some counties closed; 
nties open Ist only; rest of state open 
entire month. Fox (no limits) open until 15th; 
Spartanburg County closes 28th; some counties 
open entire month. Partridge (15) some counties 
some open Ist only; Chesterfield County 
15th; rest of state open entire month. 
Season closed on trout, open on all 
Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 


limits 


some cot 





closed; 
open until 
Fishing 

other fish (no limits) 


ing: State $3.10, county of res. $1.00; fishing 
$1.10. Nonres.: Hunting $15.25; fishing $5.25, 
2-day $1.10 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Rabbit, Squirrel (no limits). Fish- 

Bass, Pike, Pickerel (no size- 
aggregate 8 Perch, Bullhead (no size-aggre- 
gate 50 Sunfish (no size-25). Licenses: Res.: 
Small game $1; fishing $1. Nonres.: Small 
game $15; fishing $3, 5-day $1. 


TENNESSEE 


Raccoon, 
open Ist only. Fishing: 
Yellow and White Bass (10”-20). Wall-eyed 
Pike 15”~5) Muskellunge (20”-5). Crappie 
(8”-20 Rock and Warmouth Bass (no 
size-20 Sunfish, Bluegill (no size-25). Cat- 
fish, Buffalo (15”-none). Sturgeon, Spoonbill 
(30”—none Drum (10”-none). Bullhead, Gar, 
Sucker, Mullet, Red Horse, Carp, Shad, Her- 
ring, Eel (no limits). (Season on Black Bass, 
Wall-eyed Pike, and Muskellunge closes 28th.) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2, fishing 
only $1 Nonres Hunting and fishing $15; 
fishing only $3, 7-day $1. 


TEXAS 


Hunting 
ing Black 


Opossum (no _ limits) 
Black Bass (11”-8). 


Hunting 


Hunting Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Jaguar, Ocelot (no limits). Fishing: Black 
Bass (11-15 Crappie (7”-15). White Perch 


Bream, Goggle-eye (no size-35) 
aggregate 50 There are many local and 
county laws. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2; fish- 
ing with artif. bait $1.10. Nonres.: Hunting 
$25; fishing $5, 5-day $1.10. License required 
for predators of nonres., and of res. if hunting 
yutside own county. 


no size-15 


predators 


UTAH 


Hunting Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Bear, Rabbit, Hare (no limits). Fishing: Cat- 
fish and other common fish, in designated 


waters (no size-10 lb. and 1, or 30). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $4; hunting only $3; 
fishing only $2 Nonres.: Small game and 
fishing $10; fishing only $3. Hunting license not 
required for predators or bear. 


VERMONT 


Hunting: Bear, Cottontail Rabbit (no limits). 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Non-Protecting Law 
EDITOR S A FIRM believer 
Outdoor A in protection for 

deer and for all wild- 
life, I have read with much interest that 
recent letter of Dr. Frank T. Woodbury, 
advocating an open does in 
alternate years 


Life 


season on 


When one has lived in the heart of 
our best deer country as long as I 
have, and has seen the buck-only law 


tried out for years, he knows that it is 
a curse and the prime cause of getting 
many of our shot, and left where 
they fall. The hunters leave them to rot 
because they don’t dare take them home 
or admit they've shot them. At least, 
that is true here in northern Itasca 
County, Minn 


aoes 


Our hunting is largely in cutover 
country, where timber slashing and 
windfalls cover most of the ground. If 


the hunter is not impeded by that, he’s 
hampered by tall wild grass, which is 
just as bad. Therefore about 90 percent 
of our shooting is snapshooting. You 
must shoot quickly, you seldom get a 
second chance—your decr has disap- 
peared behind windfall or into grass. 
Hence I believe that half our hunters 
never know if they've shot a buck or doe 
until they get to the spot. 

I've known hunters to drop three does 


before they got their buck. Not being 
allowed to keep it they let it lay and 
kill three more deer to get just one to 


take home 
buck law 
of our deer 
deer to each 


I can say truthfully that the 
has caused such a slaughter 
that today we haven't one 
hundred we used to have. 


Since the bucks too have been killed off, 
I often see does barren and without 
fawn.—Eugene I. Custer, Bigfork, Minn. 


‘Em Alone? 
tJ AWKS AND 
OWLS, in spite of 
what Mr. Fisk said in 
should be left strictly 
average person, for he can- 


Let 
EDITOR 


Outdoor Life: 


a recent letter, 
alone by the 


not tell the beneficial from the harmful 
species. Only three U.S. hawks are 
harmful to any great extent; on the 
other hand, at least 20 kinds are bene- 
ficial. But these latter—-Buteos, Falcons, 
etc.—pay the penalty for their vicious 
cousins, the Accipiters. The beneficial 
hawks do wonderful work in keeping 
down the hordes of rodents, insects, 
certain reptiles, and diseased game 
birds. But their great size and lumber- 
some, slow flight, make them’ easy 
targets for farmers and sportsmen. 

On the other hand, the real villain 
the Accipiter—lives deep in a large wood 
lot, is a swift flyer, and is seen by per- 
haps 1 out of 7 farmers or sportsmen. 
If we follow Mr. Fisk's advice and shoot 
half a dozen hawks (after bringing 
them in with a hawk call), what have 
we done? We've probably removed 
some of the check on the mouse horde 
which provides food for the red fox 
which, in turn, eats our pheasants. 
We've made it possible for more black 


water snakes to go on eating the fry of 
game fish unmolested. And the diseased 
game birds ordinarily killed by the 
beneficial hawks will live to spread in- 
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fection among perfectly healthy birds. 
No, such indiscriminate shooting is 

far from logical. I leave it up to you.— 

Stanton Ernst, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Easy Pickings 

pete YOU ever 
ridden a horse out 

into the Atlantic 

Ocean and caught a 4-lb. speckled trout 

[spotted weakfish] with your bare 

hands? Well, I did. 

Every year in October I help to pen 
wild beach ponies in Worcester County, 
Maryland. Last October 20, I was riding 
my horse along the beach near the surf 
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A NEW GAG' 





when I noticed a lot of gulls flying low 
where the waves broke up on the beach 
and receded. I rode out into the surf to 
investigate. A wave receded and I saw 
the trout on the sand. I jumped down, 
picked it up, and was back on my horse 
before the next wave came in. That 
trout tasted good for supper.—E. B. 
Gray, Berlin, Md. 


Beaver Ingenuity 

URING the deer- 

hunting season of 
1939, where I hunted 
the weather was very mild. The woods 
were noisy, and the deer could hear you 
long before you could see them. All you 
could do was to get on some good run- 
way, and hope that some other hunter 
would scare up a buck that would come 
your way. So I selected a fine runway 
which crossed the river just below a 
large beaver dam, and hid on a small 
bluff on the edge of the river and just 
above the dam. 

After hours of waiting, it got monoto- 
nous. So I decided to make a break in 
the dam to see if what I'd heard of the 
way beavers repair such breaks was 
true. I dug out the mud, and pulled out 
some brush and sticks in the middle of 
the dam so it would lower the water 
about a foot. 

In about 20 minutes I saw some ripples 
in the water, and a beaver stuck out its 
head for a few seconds. A little later 
this was repeated. In about two minutes 
it came up again, much closer to the 
dam, and then came out of the water to 
look things over. Crawling up on the 
dam, the beaver nosed around the break, 
passed through it several times, then 
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disappeared. Several minutes later sey 
eral beavers appeared right above the 
dam. They all disappeared, and soon the 
water just above the break began 
and there seemed to be much activity at 
that point. 

Finally three beavers began to back 
up the dam, seemingly pulling 
thing very heavy. When they got far 
enough out of the water for me to see 
what they were pulling, I couldn’t be 
lieve my eyes. They were towing another 
beaver by the tail. That beaver was on 
its back, holding in its feet a stone that 
must have weighed not less than 60 lb 
When they got it into the dam break 
the beaver holding the stone rolled it off 
into the opening. Then they all got busy 
filling in the break with brush, sticks, 
and mud. The job took 20 minutes. 

Later I inspected the repair. Except 
for the wet mud it looked as sound as it 
had been before the break.—IraG. Smith, 
Green Bay, Wis. 


An Orchid for the Girls 


to boil 


some- 


EDITOR HERE was a little 
Outdoor Life: discussion in these 
pages a while ago of 


the place of women in fishing and hunt- 
ing. While I have no desire to revive 
that argument, I should like to express 
my appreciation of the conservation 
work being done by the clubwomen of 








Portland, which described 
recently. 
is cold, dirty work, and certainly 
very glamorous. I think the ladies 
serve unstinted praise for it. 
There’s plenty of room for both sexes 
in fishing and hunting, and plenty of 
need of volunteers to help conserve and 
protect our wildlife. The next lad that 
starts to beef about the fair sex being 
in the way around a camp should be 
reminded of the work of the Oregon 
women and then be told to pipe down 
Hugh MacCauley, New York, N. Y. 


Oreg., 
Planting food for wild ducks 


you 


not 
de- 


Why Exterminate ‘Chucks? 


EDITOR HAT LETTER of 
Outdoor Life: J. George Atkinson 

in a recent issue was 
certainly full of sense. There’s too much 
killing of harmless birds and animals 
just for the fun of it. John M. Phillips, 
the first president of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, and a pioneer con- 
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servationist, says in a letter published in 
the commission's Game News, that he is 
glad to see that the woodchuck has at 
last been placed on the game-animal 
list in his state, with a bag limit im- 
posed. But he regrets that it is still 
permissible to shoot them in the spring, 
when they are bearing their young. 

The conservationist points out that 
the rabbit is the foundation of the 
Pennsylvania game system, but that 
without the woodchuck it would have no 
safe cover from weather or predators 
because the native American rabbit can- 
not dig holes, and a woodchuck hole will 
provide refuge for a pursued rabbit. 

Last year Phillips told a Harrisburg 
sportsmen’s meeting that he knew of 
one man who, using a _ high-powered 
rifle with ‘scope, and traveling in an 
auto, killed 23 ground hogs in one day 
= just for rifle practice!—George 
Fennig, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Coyote Deceiver 
EDITOR Bye O'CONNOR re- 
Outdoor Life: fers to a combina- 

tion gun in a recent 
issue—an arm with interchangeable 
shotgun and rifle barrels. Well, I have 
a gun something on that order which 
has proved of great value to me. It has 
three barrels, two shotgun (12 gauge) 
and one rifle—the latter, a .32 below the 





DOUBLE ! 





shotgun barrels. Barrels are 28 in. long, 
made in Essen, Germany. Weighs but 
6% lb. and handles smoothly. The front 
sight is a streamline ivory bead and 
the rear a type adjustable for elevation. 

The rifle is cocked by a lever just 
ahead of the trigger guard and fired by 
the front trigger with the shotgun safety 
on. All trigger pulls are alike. 

As to the usefulness of this combina- 
tion, I remember one _ self-confident 
coyote, a tantalizing predator who lin- 
gered just out of shotgun range during 
a quail hunt. My rifle barrel gave me an 
unusually good pelt which lasted five 
winters as a rug beside my bed. I enjoy 
my three-barreled gun more than any 
other I own, and I am certain that if an 
American manufacturer should put a 
similar one on the market, it would find 
plenty of enthusiastic purchasers.—John 
Knipp, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Too Much Road Building 


EDITOR HAT is responsi- 
Outdoor Life: ble for the con- 
struction of automobile 
highways into the last wildernesses of 
North America? Is it unemployment, 
and the desire to make work? Is it due 
to politics and fat profits to be made in 
road construction? Is it due to highway 
departments of the various states and 
their desire to make a showing? 
Whatever the cause, soon sportsmen 
will wake up to the fact there is no wil- 
derness left, save in national parks 
where hunting is barred. Often, when 
such highways are projected, statement 
is made that “an excellent hunting and 
fishing district will thus be opened up.” 
After a year or two the adjective “ex- 
cellent” can no longer apply. Fish and 
game cannot stand the demands made 
upon them by hordes of tourists. 
Canada is getting the habit, also. 
Within the last ten years I fished along 
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the north shore of Lake Superior, one 
of the grandest hunting and fishing dis- 
tricts left in North America, accessible 
only by rail or by chartering a steam 
or large gas-driven boat. It was a region 
of big trout, no roads, and few trails. 
Now a highway is being constructed 
between Schreiber, Ont., and White 
River, and within a comparatively short 
time it is expected that the roadless gap 
between Schreiber and the Montreal 
River will be bridged by an extension of 
this highway. I can see the finish of the 
famous North Shore of Superior as a 
fishing country when it’s completed. 
Sportsmen should organize to protest 
any further extension of highways into 
the wilderness. Any hunter or fishermen 
worth his salt is glad to back-pack for 
several days in order to get some good 
sport. Too much consideration is being 
given to the fish-and-move-on motor 
tourist; too little to the real men of the 
outdoors.—J. G. Hills, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eating Crow 


HINGS must be 

coming to a fine 
pass in the North if you 
Yankee sportsmen have to kill crows 
and eat ‘em. Are you running out of 
game birds up there, or is your taste so 
depraved that you actually like those 
roasted robbers? Seems to me a nice 
fricasseed sofa pillow would be as pal- 
atable as a crow. 

There used to be an expression like 
the old “humble pie” one: He had to 
eat crow. That was the epitome of 
knuckling down, of which there was no 
whicher. Now if you say that a man ate 
crow, you mean that he was to some 
local banquet where Chef McGinty of 
Joe’s Dog Wagon prepared the piece de 
résistance—a tough, stringy, strong old 
croaker. Well, fried chicken Southern 
style hasn't jaded my appetite yet.—S. J. 
Summers, Shreveport, La. 


EDITOR 
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Importing Woodcock 


EDITOR HERE is one seri- 
Outdoor Life: ous drawback, as I 
see it, to the plan of 
Frederick Elliot to import European 
woodcock to mate with our domestic 
birds, and that is the probability that 
they would not migrate south with our 
woodcock on the approach of winter. 
Unless the Europeans mingled with our 
birds and went south with them, it is 
not likely that they would migrate at 
the proper time. And they couldn't sur- 
vive our winter and the lack of food. 
Some years ago, the English skylark 
was imported and released on Long Is- 
land, N. Y. But they had no instinct for 
migration and died from cold and star- 
vation. It may be, of course, that I am 
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wrong in assuming that the English 
woodcock would not mix with ours. If 
they did, perhaps they’d just go along 
South for the ride.—William Collins, 
Sea Cliff, Bw. Fe 


EDITOR UST what’s wrong 
Outdoor Life: with our native 

American timber 
doodle, I'd like to know, that Frederick 
Elliot should propose introducing Euro- 


pean woodcock? “They’re much bigger 
and better than our own,” he says. Big- 
ger maybe, but why are they better? No 
other American bird can equal the 
tricky, corkscrew flight of our native 
woodcock, and I doubt that a foreigner 
could. 

Sounds to me as if Elliot just means 
bigger. Well, there are plenty of barn 
doors around for him to shoot at.—George 
Otis, Newark, N. J. 


Common Sense Afield 
EDITOR OU CAN record 
Outdoor Life: my vote for the 

firearm safety—and its 
strict use when the gun is not in use. 
I hear a lot of nonsense to the effect 
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that the device is a breeder of care- 
lessness. That silly logic might be ap- 
plied elsewhere and lead to such ad- 
monitions as “Never label a poison bot- 
tle—you might get careless and drink 
its contents.” Or, “Never wear a para- 
chute when you go aloft—its breeds 
carelessness and you may crash!” 

How can anyone assume that a man 
becomes an irresponsible, blundering 
boob the moment he puts the device on 
“safe”? You have a bumper on the front 
end of your car; do you drive care- 
lessly and foolishly because you have it? 
The smart gunner knows how to carry 
his gun, how to behave with caution 
and sanity in the field, how to be on the 
safe side always. But he also knows 
that there are things beyond his control 

he may stumble or let his gun fall, 
and it may go off. I’m all for the rules 
of safety, even have a few of my own, 
but let’s advocate “Safety on safe when 
the gun’s not at shoulder.’—Moore 
Meehan, Santa Fe, N. Mew. 


Duck Regulations Upheld 
EDITOR ITH the close of 
Outdoor Life . the 1939 water- 

fowl-hunting season 
there have come the usual squawks 
from various states to the effect that in 
the state of the squawker’s residence the 
season opened and closed too early, or 
too late, or too something; that the birds 
had all passed on or hadn’t arrived, and 
that the gunner had to be satisfied with 
unsatisfactory bags of three or four 
birds. These complaints seem to be 
based upon the belief that the gunner is 
entitled to limit bags. But is he? 

Figures on the sales of 1939 duck 
stamps are not available at the time of 
this writing; but in 1938 a total of 783,- 
039 duck stamps were sold, and current 
newspaper report is that probably more 
than a million duck stamps were sold 
during the 1939 season. Figures are 
brutal things. Let’s analyze. If one mil- 
lion hunters each hunted one day and 
got limit bags, that would mean the 
slaughter of ten million ducks in just 
one day. If they had similar success for 
ten days, the entire North American 
duck supply would be wiped out, accord- 
ing to best available estimates. 

Any hunter who is a real sportsman 
should be satisfied, under present-day 
conditions, to have a daily bag of not 
more than three or four ducks. He 
should be satisfied to shoot not more 
than ten or fifteen during the entire sea- 
son.—Oscar J. Phillips, Monterey, Calif. 
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Frank had only to step out of the boat to pick up this one 
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Ducks From a Forgotten Land 


Snow and rain couldn't chill the ardor of these hunters 
who thrilled as the big black ducks came in on the gale 


HAT are you fellers doing, 

snooping around here?” 

The voice came out of the 

dark, at that cold and 
spirits-lowering time between the utter 
blackness of a starless night and the 
first paling of the darkness into the 
deep gray of earliest dawn. Looking 
toward the deserted house, which was 
barely visible as a mass slightly darker 
than its surroundings, I finally made out 
the figure of a man, almost at my el- 
bow. It was spooky. 

Frank began to laugh. ‘Hello, Chest- 
er, you old horse thief. Playing boogy 
man? Meet my friend Allen Parsons.” 

Chester and I shook hands. After 
that ghostly hail from the dark it was 
a relief to feel that warm hand, and to 
know that it belonged to Chester Downs, 
our guide, who was to show us, we 
hoped, big, fat, fast-flying black ducks, 
fresh from the north. Chester was 
prompt—he was there at the appointed 
time. He is of the best type of Jersey 
bayman, face ruddy from the beatings 
of ten thousand storms, a man who is 
intimate with the ways of waterfowl 
and fish. A subdued chatter came from 
the blackness beyond us, where stretched 
the marsh through which flows New 
Jersey’s Wading River. Ducks, feeding 
on wild oats! I felt a little less cold. 

A deserted house in south-central 
New Jersey is no novelty. That land is 
much less populous today than it was 
100 years ago. Towns and villages 
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by ALLEN PARSONS 


have disappeared. Ruins of iron fur- 
naces, slag heaps, and cellar holes tell 
of other and busier days. Sometimes 
you stumble over a rusted rail, all that 
is left of an abandoned railroad. Here 
you find hamlets with such salty names 
as Buckshutem, Little Ease, Loveladies, 
and Bulltown; there is a Bedbug Hill, 
and another hill called Apple Pie, while 
a creek bears the name of Bread and 
Cheese. 

To our east was Great Bay, once 
George Washington's chief port through 
which came supplies for the starving 
army at Valley Forge, for Philadelphia 
and New York were in the grip of the 
enemy. Near us was the scene of a 
miniature Lexington, where a hastily 
assembled band of woodsmen and bay- 
men, numbering about 100, put to flight 
a British force of seven or eight times 
their number; the British were march- 
ing on to Batsto, to destroy the iron 
foundry there which was making can- 
non and cannon balls for Washington's 
army. 

Now that forgotten land is nothing 
but a dreary waste of sand, 
pine, and oak, charred by a thousand 
forest fires, and surrendered to the deer. 

‘“‘Want to see 
something ?”’ asked 
Chester, taking me 
by the arm. “Look 
out beyond the 
house, beneath 
that old apple 


scrub 


Fast action here. A single came in as Frank was leaving the boat, but he got — 
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tree.’ He led me forward a few steps. 

It was so dark that I had difficulty 
making out what Chester was pointing 
at. Finally I saw two shadowy forms 
beneath the leafless tree. Deer, feed- 
ing on the frozen windfalls. Chester 
told me that one of them was a buck. 














The author with two birds that he retrieved 


I had to take his word for it; all I 
could see was shadows. 

With Chester's help Frank and I un- 
loaded guns, lunches, vacuum bottles, 
raincoats, shells, and cameras from the 
car. It was raining gently, and the 
early morning chill went right through 
me in spite of heavy sweater and sheep- 
lined jacket. Now it was growing light- 
er, and we could see the path that led 
to Chester’s boat. The rain was com- 
ing down harder, and as Chester took 
the oars and rowed out through the 
bent reeds toward the river, the shiv- 
ering I had been doing was trivial com- 
pared to what I did then. I shook the 
boat. 

“Hitch you to a propeller, and you'd 
make a good outboard motor,” declared 
Chester. “Pity to let all that power go 
to waste.” 

My friend Frank Valgente, knows 
more about guns, and owns more, than 
any other man I know. His home is an 
armory of shotguns and rifles of all 
gauges and calibers and of the best 
makes. He shoots quail in North Caro- 
lina, pheasant in New Jersey, deer and 
bear in Pennsylvania and the north; and 
he fishes with a trout rod and dry flies 
for salmon in Newfoundland. I don't ask 
for a better hunting or fishing compan- 
ion. Frank is another Daniel Boone 
with the gun. He was graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1926, 
and soon after, while studying law, tried 
out for the Olympic rifle team and made 
it. But as he couldn't get a leave of 
absence from his studies, he passed up 
the honor of representing Uncle Sam. 


E REACHED the river, and 
Chester rowed downstream. 

“There they go! Look overhead!” 
exclaimed Frank. 

We looked up. If there is a more 
beautiful sight in nature than the wav- 
ering V of a big flock of wild ducks, I 
have yet to see it. There must have 
been 100 birds in that flock. One branch 
of the V was almost as straight as the 
edge of a ruler; the other was blurry, 
like a cloud of smoke. They were high 
up and headed for the bay. I forgot 
my shivering as I watched them. 

We came to a clump of tall reeds off 
a point, and about thirty feet out from 
a wide jungle of similar reeds. Here 
were several big muskrat houses. Ches- 
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ter pulled on one oar, let the other dan- 
gle—and there before me was the blind. 
Reeds had been stuck thickly into the 
mud, concealing two little cubbyholes 
each just big enough to take a duck 
boat, and separated by a thin partition 
of reeds. In one of these cubbyholes 
was a duck boat. Chester held his boat 
while Frank and I stepped into the 
other. Then he rowed off to put out 
the decoys. 

“Welcome to our little brown home 
in the reeds,” said Frank. 

I teetered along until I got to the 
bow, which faced the river. From the 
outside the reeds of the blind had 
looked thick. Now I was conscious that 
they made no windbreak, and that the 
wind was cold and the rain very wet. 

“The little brown home in the reeds 
needs insulation,” I replied with chat- 
tering teeth, ‘and the roof leaks.” The 
water in the boat was over the soles of 
my hunting boots. ‘“Cellar’s wet, too.”’ 

Chester was hurriedly placing the 
decoys, barehanded. I didn’t envy him 
the job, and could imagine how blue his 
hands must be. It was now quarter to 
7, that hour when we could begin our 
shooting if there was anything to shoot 
at. The wind was coming from the 
bay, and brought the sound of shots. 
Someone was thumbing his nose at the 
federal law, and getting in some too- 
early licks. Just as 7 o’clock Chester 
got back, and Frank joined him in the 
other boat. 

The river was about 200 yards wide. 
On the far side was a wide expanse of 
waving reeds, with a dim line of trees 
in the distance. Behind us was the 
same. Across the river, and about 200 
yards downstream, was another blind; 
we could see the gunners’ heads as they 
watched for birds. Upstream, also 
across the river and about 300 yards 
away, was a third blind. We could lo- 
cate it because the gunner there seemed 
to be diligently seeking to get the cold 
out of his bones by means of strong 
medicine. We could guess that by his 
singing, in an alcoholic tenor, “My wild 


Irish rose, the sweetest flower that 
grows.” First time I’ve ever heard a 
man singing in a duck blind at the 
start of a day. 

Chester grumbled. ‘He'll scare every 
bird a mile high, making that racket.” 


LOADED my Marlin over-and-under 

16 with high-power shells carrying No. 
6 shot, raised the collar of my jacket, 
and prepared my Graflex. The camera 
had to be ready and would have to take 
the rain even as I was taking it. I 
sheltered it under my raincoat, electing 
to keep the camera dry rather than my- 
self. Chester and Frank were standing 
up in their boat, peering over the tops 
of the reeds, looking for birds. 

“Get down!” said Frank. ‘Here they 
come!” 

I gazed through the reeds, trying to 
see the birds, but whether they were 
coming from up or downstream, or from 
high overhead, was still a secret to me. 
Suddenly, in front of me, I saw them 
coming up from the bay, out in midstream 
and flying low. A chorus of duck calls 
sounded from the blinds above and be- 
low us, but those gunners were up 
against competition from a master. 
Chester began to call, using tongue and 
lips only. He could talk duck language! 
He was coaxing, friendly, intimate, just 
as are ducks which have found good 
feeding and are willing to share it. 

“They're circling!’ said Chester in 
an undertone. “Get ready! Keep down!” 

Sure enough, through the reeds I saw 
the birds go upstream beyond the de- 
coys, then come back with a rush, up- 
wind. There were about a dozen in the 
flock, big blacks with fast-beating 
wings. They came in above the decoys, 
stuck out their feet, cupped their wings, 
and prepared to alight. Frank and I 
hopped to our feet. I picked out the 
bird on the extreme left and fired the 
improved-cylinder lower barrel. I 
heard the boom of Frank’s over-and- 
under Browning 16. My bird beat its 
wings frantically and started to climb. 
I gave it the upper barrel, the one with 





Chester and Frank watched as small flocks of blackies pitched into the reeds across the river 
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the modified choke. Not a feather flew. 
My first shots of the day, easy as they 
were, were perfect misses. 

I turned to Frank and Chester to take 
the razzing I expected, and heard some 
raillery that made me feel better. 

“You could have knocked down both 
those birds by throwing a club,’’ Chester 
was saying. “All you got was one. 
You didn’t muss a feather on the other. 
You’re slipping, Frank. I bring ’em in, 
you miss ‘em.”’ 

“Doggone you, Chet, you’ve waited 
four years for the chance to make a 
crack like that,” said Frank, reloading 
his gun. Chester winked at me. My 
misses had been overlooked. 

For the next half hour we did a lot of 
bobbing-up-and-down exercises. Birds 
were almost constantly in sight—sin- 
gles, pairs, and small flocks—but all 
were flying high and none of them would 
come in to the decoys. As they ap- 
peared, misguided optimists in the 
blinds across the river filled the air with 
crude calls, quite unlike Chester’s ar- 
tistic imitations. The songster upriver, 
finding that those high birds wouldn't 
come any nearer, began to blaze away 
at them. Not a bird was less than 100 
yards off, but his stock of shells was 
apparently inexhaustible. The gunners 
downriver, who were nearer to us, be- 
gan to discuss the enthusiast with un- 
restrained language, their words carry- 
ing across the water. 


" OW are we going to get any gun- 
ning while that damned fool is on 
the loose?”’’ one of them bitterly in- 


quired. 

“He must belong to an anti-aircraft 
battery,” said another. 

The incessant and useless shooting 
scared off the birds, so that some time 
passed without another duck coming 
into sight. To vary his entertainment 
and please his public, the far-shooting 
tenor began to sing with feeling: 

“Do ye ken John Peel with his coat so 
gay? 

Do ye 

day? 
‘Twas the sound of his horn brought 

me from my bed, 


ken John Peel at the break of 


And the cry of his hounds, which he 
oftime led, 

For Peel's view-hallo would waken. the 
dead, 
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Seated in the boat, 
and hidden by the 
blind, Chester took 
advantage of a lull 
to drink hot coffee 


When Chester had 
put out his decoys 
(below), they had a 
natural look as they 


bobbed in the tide 





Or the fox from his lair in the morn- 
ing.” 

No longer did I have resentment 
toward this hunter whom I knew only 
from his voice. Any chap who, in spite 
of rain and spits of snow, in spite of 
chilling wind, could sing “John Peel,” 
an old-time favorite of mine, must be 
worth knowing. I thought of the many 
good sportsmen who, for more than 
a century, wherever English is spoken, 
have sung those words. 

“Down, quick!” 

Chester broke in on my reverie. 
Down I went, and threw off the safety 
of my gun. Through my screen of reeds 
I could see them now-——about a dozen 
ducks speeding upriver. A chorus of 
duck calls came 
from blinds below 
us. Every hunter 
was doing his best 
to coax this flock 
in. Onward they 
came, a stirring 
sight. Now Chest- 
er began to call. 
He knew every 
trill and quaver of 
black-duck talk, 
and he talked to 
them with the 
skill of a great 
artist. The ducks 
were high enough 


A pleasant interlude. 
Frank picked up a 
duck he'd shot, and 
returned to the blind 
to wait another flock 








to be out of gunshot, but they heard 
Chester and they saw our decoys, bob- 
bing in the tide. They came lower, and 
my gloveless hands gripped the cold 
gun so tightly that they ached. When 
the birds got about 100 feet beyond the 
decoys they swung and came back up- 
wind. Then, for the first time, I real- 
ized that the air was full of ducks. I 
saw a multitude of beating wings and 
outstretched feet as they prepared to 
alight among the decoys. 

Frank and I leaped to our feet. I 
picked out a big bird on the left, fired, 
and saw him drop with a mighty splash. 
As the flock sprang frenziedly into the 
air, I took aim at another and fired. 
That bird scaled down to the water 
with a broken wing. Then I forgot my 
fallen birds in the thrill of what was 
happening. 

The big flock roared directly at us, 
and only a few feet above the reeds of 
the blind. It was headed for the safety 
of the big jungle of reeds behind us. 
Once, when I was serving an enlistment 
in a cavalry troop, I took part in a 
breakneck charge when 300 yelling men, 
our horses at top speed, thundered along 
with the noise of a hurricane. I felt 
then a lift, an exaltation such as is only 
rarely experienced. I have seen a swivel- 
hipped half-back rip through a line, 
get into the open, dodge, side-step, and 
evade a mass of tacklers to go for a 
touchdown. I have run dangerous rap- 
ids in a canoe, where only the slender 
paddle blade of an Indian guide stood be- 
tween us and death. But for breath- 
taking thrill that big flock of black 
ducks, (Continued on page 84) 
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Francois gave one low 
call, and a huge bull 
crashed from the brush 
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RANCOIS TOMASHAW, 
full-blooded Indian, had 
been hired through our 
friend the game warden, 
months previous. We'd heard of 
Francois and we wanted him. He 
was said to be the best caller in 
all that Quebec country, and so 
wise in woods lore that he thought 
like a moose, looked like a moose, 
and smelled like a moose. 

“By gosh, I'll bet he could call 
a moose out of an Iowa prairie,”’ 
the game warden had told us. 
“He’s very good. He must be first 
cousin to the moose himself.”’ 

So now he was with us in the woods. 
Francois has individuality. He is more 
than six feet tall, has humorous, watch- 
ful eyes, a chest like a gorilla, yellow, 
tobacco-stained teeth, and a stealthy, 
shambling, bearlike walk. We were at 
our first dinner in camp. 

“Fill him up,” I told Joe Larouche, 
my guide on many hunting trips. I 
knew that Indians are always hungry 
and wanted to make Francois contented 
so that he would take extra effort to 
please us. 

Joe fried a pan of Canadian salt pork, 
added a can of beans, fried another pan 
of corned-beef hash, and then placed the 
whole works before Tomashaw. The 
Indian's face lighted with an inner glow, 
and he attacked the pile of food with 
enthusiasm. My friend Dr. Jack was 
sitting a few feet away from Francois, 
watching him with an expression of un- 
belief in his eyes. The heat of the camp- 
fire got in its work on Francois. Dr. 
Jack's incredulous expression changed 
to one of suffering, and he hastily moved 
farther away. , 

“What's the matter, Jack?” I asked 
him. “Fire too hot?” 

“Not at all. It’s that Indian. Doc, 


- Fomashay, 


_._ Him call Moose 


he's gamy. I never got a whiff of any- 
thing like that before. You'll have to 
smell it to believe it. Fury!” 

Francois’s pans were empty. Now, 
lest he should leave a smidgin of the 
banquet, he took a piece of bread, thor- 
oughly launaered the pans with it, and 
ate the greasy mess with relish. Then 
he drank three cups of coffee, and 
looked around wistfully. Joe, seeing the 
look, handed him a jar of jam. Fran- 
cois cleaned up half of it, filled his pipe, 
and lighted up. 

“Indian too much hungry,” said Joe 
Larouche. 

“You'll have to shoot a moose soon,” 
I said, turning to Dr. Jack. “We're go- 
ing to be out of provisions within a 
week, if that’s a sample of what that 
Indian can do.” 

The night mists were still on the 
river when Joe Larouche waked us the 
next morning. A faint rose glow marked 
the spot where the sun would rise, the 
fire was crackling, and the pot already 
boiling. Frost glistened on tree and 
shrub. By the time we were dressed, 
breakfast was ready. 

“Moose today, Francois?” 

“Mebbe so,"’ was the placid answer. 
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Up came Dr. Jack's Krag, and the author snapped the picture. Wham!—the moose lurched and fell 


Noiselessly Francois slid the canoe 
into the water. Without a word being 
spok 2n, we cautiously took our places. 
Dr. Jack, who was to have the first shot, 
sat in front, I was in the middle, and 
“omashaw paddled. Within a minute, 
though I was several feet away from 
Tomashaw, I knew why Dr. Jack had 
moved the night before, and regretted 
that we were not in a thirty-foot craft 
rather than an eighteen-iooter. 

The mist was thinning and drifting, 
though there was no wind. But it was 
still so thick that a moose could be fifty 
yards away and we not know it. We 
had gone only a few yards before Toma- 
shaw stopped the canoe and held it mo- 
tionless. I looked at him questioningly 
over my shoulder. His head was tilted 
nose in air. His ears almost seemed to 
point forward. Down came his chin 
and his keen eyes tried to pierce ths 
mist. Quietly he picked up the bark 
horn, and gave one low call. Now 
was easy to understand why the game 
warden had praised him so highly 
Francois of the smells was a master « 
the art of calling. 

The canoe crept forward slowly, an 
again I turned to look at the Indiar 
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STUFF THIS INDIAN WITH PLENTY OF GRUB, AND HIS BIRCH 





HORN WOULD TALK THE BIGGEST OF BULLS OUT OF THE WOODS 


He nodded, smiled a little, and his eyes 
fairly laughed as he watched the shore 
ahead. 

Suddenly, through a break in the 
mist, we saw brown antlers glistening 
in the bush, and Dr. Jack fumbled with 
the safety of his rifle. I got my camera 
ready for the wilderness drama that 
was now unfolding. A magnificent bull 
moose crashed out of the brush and on- 
to the bank. He was in a hurry. It was 
clear that the Indian’s call had been 
laden with the love longing of a lonely 
cow, and the bull was utterly without 
caution. 

Up came Dr. Jack’s Krag. Wha-a- 
a-m! The buli lurched, and plunged 
headlong into the river, while I snapped 
picture after picture. The bull stag- 


gered to his feet, floundered about, and 


tried to get to shore. Then he saw us. 
His eyes blazed, the hair on his neck 
stood up straight in his anger, he turned 
to charge us, and then fell again. Again 
he rose and tried to reach us, but his 
strength failed him, and he sank to the 
water still struggling to keep his feet. 
There was one sighing groan, then all 
was still. We looked at him for a long 
time in silence. Then Dr. Jack spoke. 

“T just can’t believe it! Look! We’re 
not 200 yards from camp. There’s Joe 
watching us. Francois must have 
smelled that moose. He knew he was 
there, but there wasn’t a sound that we 
could hear, and certainly we couldn’t 
see anything. That Indian is a hunter!” 

“Good moose, mebbe?”’ asked Fran- 
cois, his eyes laughing. 

“Good? It’s great! Just look at 
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The bull staggered to his feet again 
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After a game effort to charge, he 
sank down for good into the water 


those antlers!"’ Dr. Jack was gloating. 

“Francois, him call bull good,’ said 
the Indian. He wasn’t boasting, just 
Stating a fact. 

We put a tumpline around the horns 
and pulled the moose up on the bank. 
The antlers had a spread of fifty-four 
inches; the palms were wide, and had 
twenty-two points. I’ve sometimes spent 
three weeks in hard hunting without 
seeing a single bull worth shooting, yet 
here was a magnificent trophy got be- 
fore sunrise of the first morning in 
camp, and within sight of the camp. It 
was almost unbelievable. 

We got Joe Larouche, and all hands 
went to work on the moose. Francois 
watched as I laboriously worked at an 
ear, and then, with his two thumbnails 
which were as hard as flint and curved 
like talons, did as much work in ten 
minutes as I did in an hour. That night 
we all feasted on moose liver and ten- 
derloins, and Francois’s grin was wide 
as Joe piled his plate with sizzling, 
savory steaks. 

After supper Dr. Jack and I stretched 
out contentedly on blankets as we 
smoked our pipes. 

“Francois may have smelled that 
moose,” I said, ‘“‘but I’m sure the moose 
must have smelled him. Maybe the bull 
thought the Indian was a cow.” 

“Imagine being lured by a smell like 
that!” replied my friend, with feeling. 

Nature got even with us for our first 
day's luck. There came a whole week 
of wind, rain, hail, and snow. The trout 
refused to rise, the ruffed grouse hid in 
the spruces, the cow moose were silent, 
and no bull answered Francois’s call. 
We roasted by the camp- 
fire, then froze in the 
canoe. We climbed moun- 
tains, and slogged weari- 
ly through swamps. Our 
labor was all in vain, and 
now the hunt had become 
very similar to many I'd 
had in former years. But 
Francois was happy. 
Though game was 
scarce, there was still 
plenty of moose meat in 
the camp. Pounds on 
pounds of moose meat 
never seemed to fill the 
Indian up. He gorged, 
and his face began to 
take on a sleek and oily 
look, As he sat by the 
fire, after eating one of 
his prodigious meals, his 
little eyes would twinkle 
and his pipe purred like 
a cat. Though he went 
out with us cheerfully, 
he kept insisting that we 
would not get another 
moose until the wind 
stopped blowing. “Too 
much wind. No moose,” 
he declared. 

Then we decided to 
move camp. We packed 
our wet tents, took our 
(Continued on page 79) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


ROBABLY it is natural for every 

fisherman to like to believe that 

he is the sole inventor of some- 

thing—even if it’s only a new alibi. 
How proud a man must feel who in- 
vents a brand-new kind of fishing! I 
know, for I'm the very guy who did it. 
Of course a certain fishing buddy of 
mine, who happened to be along, may 
take issue with me, but by that time it 
will be too late. This story will have 
been published and I shall have sold 
him down the river—just exactly what 
he did to me. 

Now everybody knows that a channel 
bass, redfish, or whatever you choose to 
call him, is a bottom feeder. One look 
at the architecture of his mouth should 
prove that—a protruding upper jaw 
and a receding chin. He also has a sort 
of nut-cracker arrangement in his 
mouth for the particular purpose of 
crushing crabs and shellfish. True, he 
will strike a spoon or a plug, but the 
best all-around method of catching him 
is with a small crab or a chunk of cut 
bait fished on the bottom, as in surf 
casting. 

Consequently, when the waters of 
Lemon Bay, south of Sarasota, Florida, 
began to explode one summer after- 
noon, I took little stock in the bridge 
tender’s explanation. 

“Redfish strikin’ crabs,’ he told me. 

“Redfish?” I guiped. “Exploding on 
top of the water like that?” 

“That's right,’’ said the bridge ten- 
der. “Look close an’ you'll see ’em. 
They're knockin’ them crabs that come 
floatin’ down on chunks of seaweed with 
the tide.” 

I leaned over the bridge rail and 
watched. The tide was running out 
strong, and with it came floating 
patches of seaweed from the grass flats 
up the bay. I finally spotted a blue crab, 
clinging to one of these patches, and 
kept my eye on him. His legs moved 
slowly, just enough to keep his balance 
as the seaweed swirled in the tide rips. 
He was almost under the bridge when 
it happened, and it happened so fast 
that it startled me almost as much as 
it must have startled the crab. 


Wham! The big’ redfish struck, 
smashing the crab and scattering sea- 
weed into the air. One second, there 
was Mr. Crab drifting calmly along on 
his voyage; the next, a flash of bronze, 
a swirl of foam—and nothing. 

“Hot diggity dog!” I said, reaching 
for my rod. “The redfish are in.” 

“So what?” grunted my partner. 
“We've been casting an hour already. 
Just because you see a few fish you get 
excited. If they were going to strike, 
we'd have known it before now.” 

“We're not fishing right,’’ I said. 

“Nuts,” jeered my dear friend. 
“We've both caught a thousand redfish 
on these same baits. We know they’re 
good baits. We’re 
fishing like we've 
always fished.” 

“That's the 
point,’’ I said. 
“We're fishing 
just as we always 


I lay flat on the bridge, trying 
to keep the line from being 
cut on barnacle-crusted piles , 
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my dear friend and fishing companion. 
“You waded around in a little trickle 
of water with a buggy whip and you 
caught a fish that might make a good 
tarpon bait—if the tarpon wasn’t very 
hungry. You flopped a little mosquito- 
looking thing around on the water un- 
til, in desperation, the poor little fish 
tried to drive it away before all the wa- 
ter was whipped out of his home. 
Shame! Shame!” 

“Some people,” I said, looking out 
across the beautiful waters of Lemon 
Bay, “are not only ignorant, but very 
disagreeable. Such people only hamper 
the wheels of progress. They stifle the 
spirit of invention. Such people 








fish, and it 








doesn't work.” 

“What's” the 
answer, wise 
guy ?’’ queriedmy 
d.f. (which is here 
intended to mean 
“dear friend’’). 

“The answer, 
you dumb cluck, 
is simply that 
these particular 
redfish are feed- 
ing like I never 
saw redfish feed 
before. Do you 
know anything 
about dry flies?” 

“I know all about sand 
flies, and I’ve had enough 
of them. Let’s get out of 
here.” 

“Intelligent people who 
read books,” I said, “know 
something about dry-fly 
fishing. Of course I can’t 
expect” 

“Yeah, I know. You 
went to Canada once and 
caught a trout,” sneered 
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“Are you going to get out of these 
sand flies or aren’t you?” interrupted 
the d.f., slapping at his ears. 

“T am not,” I replied. “I am going to 
adopt the principles of dry-fly fishing, 
for these redfish.”’ 

“IT am glad to learn,” said the d.f., 
“that you are going to adopt some prin- 
ciples—of any kind——”’ 

“It’s only nine miles to the cabin,” I 
pointed out. “The road is smooth, and 
you couldn’t possibly get lost. I’d be 
tickled to death to let you have the car 
if I thought you had intelligence enough 
to do the few little things necessary to 
the operation of an automobile, but un- 
der the circumstances——” 

“Under the circumstances,” inter- 
rupted the d.f. grimly, ‘‘the sand flies 
will kill both of us and the world will be 
better off. Hurry up and apply your 
principles and let’s go home. I haven't 
killed you through fifteen years of this, 
and I suppose I won't this time.” 

“In dry-fly fishing,’’ I stated, ignor- 
ing the d.f. as I have for fifteen years, 
“the fly is cast upstream and is allowed 
to drift back on the surface, simulating 
the natural insect. In this case, the ob- 
ject will be to simulate the natural 
crab.” 

“A natural!” grinned the d.f. deri- 
sively. ‘‘Who could do that better than 
you?” 

“You,’”’ I countered, fumbling in my 
tackle box. “And I wish there were a 
redfish big enough to take you.” 

During the time I was choosing a 
plug for the experiment, my dear friend 
and fishing companion leaned over the 
rail and blew bubbles off the end of his 
tongue. He always does this when he 
is bored or skeptical or both, and itis a 
most disgusting and irritating habit. 
I would have killed him years ago had I 
been able to choose between a wood 
rasp and a dull ax. 

I had, in my tackle box, a very old 
plug which someone had given me years 
before. It was scarred and worn, and 
the hooks were rusty. There was a 
sort of airplane propeller right in the 
middle of it, and I had never had nerve 
enough even to take it out of my tackle 
box—especially before the unkind eyes 
of the d.f. Now, however, I shamelessly 
brought it forth. The rusty hooks 
would look like a crab’s legs; the pro- 
peller would look like flopping claws. 
The d.f. blew an extra-large bubble 
and began to talk to himself. 

“He used to be a pretty good fella. 
There was a time, years ago, when he 
could catch fish. As time went on, his 
mind grew feeble. He began to ig 

‘“____ began to be annoyed by people 
who have never been able to catch fish,” 
I said, casting my peculiar contraption 
far up the tide. 

“TI was hoping you'd have a back- 
lash,’’ mused the 4d.f. 

“Shut up,” I snorted. 
happens!” 

“Ah!” said the d.f. ‘““He casts. The 
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“Watch what 


bait strikes the water with no more 
splash than a cow falling out of a pine 
tree. A pelican flaps overhead. Beauti- 
ful clouds are in the sky. The bait—if 
that’s what it is—drifts slowly back 
toward the bridge. The reel handles 
turn slowly. Sand flies are now attack- 
ing the man’s hands—if that’s what he 
is. The bait has all the alluring action 
of a rusty tomato can. The propeller 
turns very slowly; apparently the motor 
is not going to start. I think 

Zowie! There was a terrific explosion 
underneath the bait, and skin began 
to fly from my knuckles. 

‘“‘Now!” I whooped. “Now blow bub- 
bles off your swollen, coated tongue!” 

“Well, I'll be a double-dyed son of a 
sea cook!” gasped the d.f. “Play him, 
he’s a dandy.” 

“So now you want to be 
nice,” I said, feeling the weight 
of the fish. ‘“‘Well, I don’t need 
your advice.” 

“Don’t let him come back 
under the bridge. Keep him 
away from the bridge.”’ J 

“Swim out there and tell him [ 
about it,” I ad- 
vised. ‘‘There’s 
nothing J can do 
about it.” 

A fifteen-pound 
redfish, on a light 
casting rod and 
an eighteen- 
pound-test silk 
line, means trou- 
ble anywhere you 
find him, and he’s 
nine kinds of 
trouble from a 
high bridge. I 
knew that if he 
ever came back 
under the bridge 
he’d cut the line 
on the barnacles 
that grew thick 
on the pilings. 
For a while the 
fish fought up- 


stream against 
the tide. Then he made a rush for the 
bridge. 


“I’m afraid you’ve dropped your 
candy, mister,” said the d.f. 

“Get the gaff!’ I squalled. “Get the 
long-handled gaff.” 

There are times when even a fishing 
buddy is almost human. He got the 
gaff. “Now what?” he grinned. ‘“‘The 
water’s only eighteen feet deep, the 
bridge is only eighteen feet high, and 
the fish is on the bottom somewhere. 
The gaff handle is only 

“Do as I tell you,” I snarled, “and 
when you grow up I'll take you fishing.” 

“O.K., papa,” grinned the d.f. “What 
do you want done?” 

“Go over to the other side of the 
bridge,” I said. ‘“‘I’ll let the fish go on 
through. When you see my line, fish it 
up with the gaff and hand-line it. I'll 


Not every man could invent a brand-new 
method of fishing, even a screwy kind; 
and fewer yet could make this one work 
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"The object,” | told my dear friend, “is to 
cast this on the water to simulate a crab!" 


give you plenty of slack off the reel.” 

“Sounds like a Rube Goldberg car- 
toon,” grumbled the d.f., “but I'll try it.” 

The system worked. The fish was 
already tired from his battle upstream, 
and my dear friend and fishing com- 
panion was able to hand-line him to a 
standstill. 

“Now what?” he shouted to me, for 
I was lying flat on the bridge with my 
head underneath, trying to keep the 
line from scraping the piling. 

“Wish Joe were here,” I said. ‘We 
need a third man.” 

“T’ll tell you,” suggested the d.f., 
“we'll telegraph for Joe!” 

“Hold everything,” I said, feeling 
murder in my heart; “I'll lay the rod 
down and come over there.” I did. The 
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fish was not quite so whipped as I 
thought, however, for just as I got to 
the other rail he made another rush, 
this time back upstream—again under 
the bridge. 

“Look out!” howled the d.f. ‘‘He’s 
going to cut you off. I'll have to turn 
him loose.” 

“Turn him loose!” I said, making a 
dive across the bridge for my rod. I 
got it, and took up my slack. The fish 
had gone under without touching a 
piling, and was making one last stand 
uptide. 

“Nice fish. Very thoughtful fish,” the 
d.f. observed. “It’s a good thing I 
played him so well. He knew that he 
was up against his master just as soon 
as I got hold of that line. I could tell 
the difference at once. Animals know 
when you are afraid of them. They 
sense the touch of mastery. Even a 
horse 

“You should talk about a horse!” I 
said. “Get that gaff.” 

The fish, by this time, was thoroughly 
whipped. He lay on his side, gleaming 
bronze and silver in the late after- 
noon sun, feebly (Continued on page 77) 
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The author dismounts a revolver for adjustment 


HAT little building would make 

a swell gun shop, I mused. The 

rent should be low——and the low- 

er it was the better it would suit 
me. The building had thick adobe walls, 
and adobe, in case you've never seen 
it, simply is big bricks made of sun- 
dried mud. It was the sort of place 
that would be cool in the summer and 
warm in the winter. And it should be 
cheap. 

But gunsmithing! Until that very mo- 
ment it had never occurred to me that 
monkeying with guns is a business, a 
trade, or a profession. It had been my 
hobby, and I had supported it. Now this 
hobby might support me! The more I 
mulled over the idea, the less fantastic 
it seemed. So I moved into that little 
shop, and my hobby has supported me 
ever since. 

Until I was well along in middle life, 
I had had a fairly successful business 
career in a Midwestern city. I made 
what now seems to me a great deal of 
money, most of which I spent. I worked 
hard, took myself and my career seri- 
ously. On the rare occasions when I 
took my nose from the grindstone, I 
went out shooting and hunting. At 
nights I fooled around with guns, mak- 
ing stocks, adjusting trigger pulls, mak- 
ing sights that suited me Looking 
back, I know I got about twice as much 
fun from this work as I did from my 
business. ‘ 

But I worked too hard, had too little 
relaxation, too little fun. Like many 
business men I paid for it in broken 
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health. I spent a year in a Northern 
sanatorium. Then, just as I was ready 
to return to the old grindstone, I had a 
bout with typhoid fever—-and further 
lung complications. Another year in 
a Southwestern sanatorium followed. 
In fairly good physical shape once more, 
I opened an office in the Southwest and 
prepared to reénter my old profession. 
Then, just as I was getting started and 
things were beginning to look up, my 
heart went bad. 

So there I was. Five expensive, un- 
productive years had made a severe 
dent in my savings. The depression 
finished them off. 

I must live in a relatively low alti- 
tude in the Southwest, the doctors told 
me. I could do nothing but light work. 
I had to have plenty of time to rest. 
In other words, I was washed up. 


UT my hobby came to my rescue. I 
B gambled the last few dollars I had, 
rented the shop in that old adobe build- 
ing, and with the desperation of a man 
whose last meal is already in sight, I 
went to work. Out in front I put a 


sign: THE GUN SHOP. I made the few 
necessary pieces of furniture from old 
packing boxes, and I built a gun rack 
large enough to hold nine guns. I 
must admit that I was a little scared 
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when I opened for business. The shop 
didn't look like much, and I realized 
that there were worlds I didn’t know 
about gunsmithing. 

I'll never forget my first customer. 
Curiously enough, it was a girl with an 
old Model 63 Winchester that had ceased 
to function. Could I fix it up so it 
would work? For a moment I was 
tempted to tell her that I knew noth- 
ing about such rifles, that I had never 
had one apart in my life. But, I thought, 
I am a professional now, and I must 
take them as they come. When the girl 
came back the next day her rifle was 
working. I had diagnosed the trouble 
and made the repair. It is surprising, 
I discovered, what a man can do when 
he has to do it. Since that time, I 
have never been balked by a job that 
I had tools for, and I have repaired al- 
most every make of shotgun and rifle 
made in the United States in the last 
fifty years, as well as a good many 
manufactured in Europe. 

Every town and city in America has 
its quota of men who like guns and who 
love to hunt. Likewise every city has 
its smaller circle of real nuts men who 
not only like guns but who love them. 
Rich or poor, leisured or busy, they are 
members of a close-knit fraternity. A 
gun shop attracts them as honey does 
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Labor of love: Bussard checkers one of his stocks 


bees, and pretty soon my shop was a 
sort of informal clubhouse. I put in 
a couple of chairs, a file of sporting 
magazines, some books on rifles and 
big-game hunting. If I had nothing to 
do, I talked to the members of this rap- 
idly growing circle. If I was busy I 
let them amuse themselves. 

Many are the tall tales that have 
been swapped in my little shop. Doz- 
ens of big bucks have been slain within 
its four walls. Thousand-yard possibles 
are made here far more often than on 
the range. Plans for dream rifles have 
been made by the score. 


\* BUSINESS grew. I'll always love 


the old long-barreled .30/40 Krag 
rifles which Uncle Sam for many years 
sold to citizens for the trifling sum of 
$1.50 apiece. I'll love those Krags be- 
cause they practically supported me. Al- 
most everyone, it seemed, had one lying 
about. Presently they began to come 
into the shop to be dolled up with a 
tailor-made stock and sporting sights. 
I bought or traded for some of them, 
fixed them up, and sold them. A grand 
old gun, the Krag, a gun that has been 
very good to me. 

Presently, when my Krag stocks had 
been seen, examined, criticized, and ad- 
mired by the members of the local shoot- 
ing-and-hunting fraternity, the more 
aristocratic Springfields began to ap- 
pear on the rack with work tags on 
them. I got Model 30 Remingtons, and 
the then-current Model 54 Winchesters, 
How thankful I was for the hours 
[ had spent restocking my own rifles asa 
Simon-pure amateur! They were paying 
lividends now. Gradually my stocks got 
better—and I got faster. My first jobs, 
I must admit, were pretty crude, or at 
least they seem so now. At present, if I 
have to admit it myself, I’m pretty good. 

I attached telescope sights, I put on 
receiver sights. I smoothed up barrels, 
lid rebluing. I repaired all manner of 
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sick and neglected firearms. I have 

worked-on everything from the 
cheapest ‘‘Long Tom” shotgun and “Tex- 
as Ranger” mail-order revolver to the 
finest engraved Circassian - stocked 
beauties of the famous gunmakers of the 
United States and Europe. Almost every 
gun and rifle made has a bug or two in 
the design, and a gunsmith soon learns 
to know what they are. I have often 
wondered why the big manufacturers 
don't consult small-timers like me; we 
could tell them plenty about their designs. 

Nearly every time a man with a gun 
in his hand and a puzzled look on his 
face comes in, I know what’s wrong 
with his weapon before he tells me. One 
famous model of revolver had a poorly 
designed firing pin; an otherwise almost 
perfect bolt-action rifle has a bad ex- 
tractor that is prone to break; a famous 
and expensive make of shotgun has bum 
ejectors. So it goes. But faults in de- 
sign put money in the pocket of the 
gunsmith, so I guess I don’t have much 
kick coming! 

From the first my little shop made 
money. Not much, mind you; but 
enough to buy me the traditional coffee 
and cakes and to enable me to build 
up a stock gradually. Those of you 
who have never been broke, discour- 
aged, ill, have no idea how swell it feels 
to be once more in the ranks of the 
earning and independent! 

3efore long I discovered that I had 
a potential market in the local hand- 
loaders. In the ordinary small city, few 
stores stock the powder, bullets, prim- 
ers, and cartridge cases which hand- 
loaders use, so they send away for their 
supplies. The possible business is small, 
but I was now a small-time business 
man. So when I had enough money to 
gamble with a little stock, I put in a 
line for reloaders—the stuff that they 


had been sending away for. I sold it, 
and ordered more. I had done much 
reloading as part of my hobby before 
my health went bad, and as a conse- 
quence I knew what was wanted. Now 
most of the members of the local hand- 
loaders look to me for their supplies. 
It is convenient for them, profitable for 
me, and everybody's happy. 

I found, too, that a good many sports- 
men had notions for special loads, but 
didn't want to go to the trouble and ex- 
pense of buying a set of reloading tools 
and learning the game. I have built up 
interesting business con- 
loads for non-re- 
stuff that makes 
the .30/06 about equal to a _ .32/20, 
medium-power target loads that cost 
about half as much as factory ammuni- 
tion, special full-power combinations 
which in many cases my customers 
think better than standard cartridges. 

In time my little shop was doing so 
well that my wife could join me and 
give up the secretarial position she had 
had to hold during the latter part of my 
illness. More to kill time than any- 
thing else, she took up leather work, 
and now she has all the work she can 
do, making rifle scabbards (or boots, as 
some call them), cartridge belts, re- 
volver holsters. 

Even a little business like mine is not 
without excitement. A gun shop at- 
tracts all sorts of people. Once it at- 
tracted a couple of holdup men—hence 
the excitement. One afternoon about 
5 o'clock a couple of Mexican boys, one 
about seventeen and the other about 
fourteen, entered and asked for some 
ammunition. I got it, and when I turned 
around I was staring into the muzzle of 
a .38 caliber automatic. I wasn’t very 
happy about it—a pistol in the hands 
of a rattle- (Continued on page 53) 
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Jobless, broke, he turned to the hobby 
he'd supported and made it support him 
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LL OF US confess to some affec- 
tion for most of the wildlife 
we pursue. Even for most of 
the vermin. The fox, rascal 

that he is, has many endearing quali- 
ties; and those states that have re- 
moved him from the vermin list and 
given him the protection and dignity 
of legitimate game are on the right 
track. Jim Crow, whose heart is as 
black as his coat, is such a frank, blus- 
tering villain that we have some re- 
spect even for him. And that gray, 
fierce killer of the north, the goshawk, 
has about him so much of the spirit of 
the wilderness that we must all thrill 
to his ability as a hunter, even though 
he may be the ruffed grouse’s worst 
enemy. 

But few of us have much affection 
for cats—non-domestic ones—be they 
strayed house pussies or wildcats the 
size of Big Tom. There is in the cat’s 
aloofness and self-sufficiency and cun- 
ning something almost pervertedly hu- 
man. Something, shall we say, almost 
diabolical. Nearly all outdoorsmen are 
of one mind on the subject. There is 
only one kind of good cat—a dead one. 

And the most difficult hunting job I 
know is to make a good cat out of a 
live wildcat. ... 

The blue December twilight had shut 
down when Allyn and I stumbled off 
Pack Mountain onto the state road. 
We were dead tired, and licked again. 
Big Tom had led us an all-day chase 
over the roughest kind of going New 
Hampshire provides. 
Preacher, the hound, had 
had hard work trailing 
him over the icy granite 
outcroppings, and had 
never been able to push 
him quite hard enough to 
tree him. Allyn and I had 
taken various stands on 
the mountain, as the 
sound of the chase seemed 
to advise, and had _ suf- 
fered agonies of cold for 
our patience. But Big 
Tom seemed to know just 
where we were, and had 
given us a wide berth. It 
wasn’t the first time, 
either. We had had many 
a run after Big Tom in 
the previous two years, 
but never a shot at him. 
Gradually the cat had be- 
come an obsession with 
Allyn. So, in the fading 
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light that afternoon, I could see that 
there was more than fatigue and disap- 
pointment in his face. There was cold 
determination as well. He paused on 
the road, shook his fist at the moun- 
tain, and slowly swore a great oath. 
“And I'll get that cat, so help me!” 
he finished. 

I had cause to remember that oath, 
a year later. 

You see, Big Tom had a bagful of 
tricks that distinguished him from all 
other cats in the region as thoroughly 
as did his big footprints. One of those 
tricks, as it turned out, was to lead to 
his undoing. But it was Allyn’s de- 
termination, born of that evening, that 
finally forced the issue in a critical 
moment. 

It was a January afternoon, the next 
winter, when Allyn came across Big 
Tom’s track again. Allyn and a neigh- 
bor, driving home from a neighboring 
town, saw the track from the car win- 
dow. It was at the base of Tom’s fa- 
vorite Pack Mountain, and closer ex- 
amination proved it to be fresh—made, 
from the looks of it, within the hour. 

Allyn considered: it would take a 
half hour to re- 
turn home, haul 
Preacher out of 
his kennel, and 
get back. That 


Finding the track, the hound gave 
a snort like a hog's and was off 


would leave only about two hours of 
light, and two hours was not much to 
give Big Tom. Moreover, the low clouds 
promised more snow. But Allyn had 
no fear of being caught after dark on 
the mountain, and he could not resist 
that fresh track. He told his neighbor 
to step on the gas, and home they went 
for the hound. 

Preacher is the kind of dog that coon 
and cat hunters dream about and sel- 
dom find. A dozen hound strains course 
in his blood, and their chance conjunc- 
tion has produced a magnificent crea- 
ture. He is big and rugged and beauti- 
fully voiced, and very wise. And he 
loves to hunt. 

It was cold that January afternoon, 
and when they got back to the moun- 
tain, Allyn literally had to drag Preach- 
er out of the car. For a moment the big 
hound looked sulkily at the car’s closed 
door. Probably he was remembering 
the sunny comfort of his native Georgia. 
But when he saw that Allyn really 
meant business he yawned, looked up 
reproachfully, left a calling card on a 
convenient stump, and sedately fol- 
lowed Allyn down the road to where 
Big Tom’s track led up the mountain- 
side. 

Allyn pointed out the tracks to him. 
Preacher dug his nose deep into the 


The granite ledges of Pack Mountain were the cat's favorite haunt 
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snow—and forgot all about the cold. 
He snorted, a snort such as a gigantic 
hog might give before a trough full of 
skim milk and middlings. He liked 
what he smelled. He went on a few 
feet and snorted again. Then he lifted 
his head skyward, and a great roll of 
hound music welled out across the 
countryside. The chase was on! 

Somewhere up the mountain, in the 
dim and snowy spruce forests, Big Tom 
must have heard that roll of sound. 
Perhaps he smiled to himself (if cats 
can) at the prospect of another after- 
noon’s sport with a fool hound. Per- 
haps he paused in his foraging, and sat 
upon some granite outcropping, and 
formulated a plan to humiliate both 
hound and hunter. 

Preacher forged off, giving deep 
tongue, and for several minutes Allyn 
waited on the road, to see which way 
he’d go. It seemed that the cat must 
surely be on the north side of the moun- 


The only good cat 
is a dead one— 
and Tom qualified 


Winter after winter the wiles of Big Tom 
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tain, but he wanted to make doubly 
sure. From where Allyn stood a wood 
road led straight to the summit. His 
plan was to get to the top as soon as 
he was sure the hound and Big Tom 
were headed that way. 

You see, a cat will not tree for long 
in our part of the country, and the hunt- 
er had better be near his hound when 
and if the cat does tree. At the same 
time, it’s impossible to follow a dog 
over rough country on a hot trail. You 
have to plan and guess about where the 
cat will go, and be there before him. 
Cat hunting is largely a matter of 
forcing the lucky breaks. For elusive- 
ness, the cat has anything in our part 
of the country stopped four ways from 
Sunday; he makes the fox appear a 
stupid blunderer. 

“Ar-ooh! Ar-roo-ooh!” Preacher 
was going it now! The trail definitely 
led off the north side of the mountain. 
That was what Allyn was waiting to 

find out, and he set off 
at a swift gait. 

In half an hour he had 
reached the summit. It 
was cold up there, and 
eerie, and the world fell 
away into dim, limitless 
distance, for low clouds 
hung dank and opaque 
over the mountain. Mois- 
ture was freezing in 
strange, beautiful crys- 
tals on the spruces. Al- 
lyn listened carefully, 
but he could hear no 
sound. 

Still, his only chance 
of success this afternoon 


lay in his predetermined plan. A ridge 
ran along the top of the mountain and 
over to another peak; a couple of hun- 
dred yards below this peak a granite 
outcropping reared up from surround- 
ing hardwoods. It was Allyn’s plan to 
take a stand on this outcropping in the 
hope that Big Tom, if pressed closely, 
would repeat the trick he had per- 
formed the year before. 

Close to the face of the outcropping, 
a huge oak thrust its gnarled branches 
upward, and one of its branches almost 
rested on a five-yard-wide ledge, some 
thirty feet up. Preacher had treed Big 
Tom in this oak that other time, but 
the cat had run along the branch and 
jumped to the ledge and freedom be- 
fore the dog had come up. It was not 
until half an hour later, when Allyn 
had arrived and climbed far enough up 
the cliff to see Big Tom’s track on the 
ledge, that he could make Preacher be- 
lieve that the cat was not still in the 
tree. By that time dark was coming 
on, and dog and hunter had been licked 
again. 

This day it was tough going across 
to the other peak, for it was real cat 
country, strewn with granite bowlders 
and slippery with ice and wind-packed 
snow. From time to time Allyn lis- 
tened for Preacher. Only twice did he 
hear his voice, a thin and ghostly “ar- 
oohing”’ which drifted up the mountain- 
side, so faint it was impossible to tell 
from what direction it came. 

There was only an hour of light left 
by the time Allyn reached the peak 
and began his descent to the outcrop- 
ping. But Preacher’s voice was stronger 
now, and he (Continued on page 102) 


THE ELUSIVE WILDCAT HAD A 
BAGFUL OF TRICKS, BUT ONE 
BETRAYED HIM AT THE LAST 
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had sent the hunter and hound home disappointed 


But this time was different; 
Allyn had his hard-won prize 
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LIFF KITES picked up his gun, 
stepped quickly down from the 
front porch, and waited for old 
Sally. The setter followed, tail 

wagging eagerly, but the rest of her 

movements were slow and awkward. 

“She’s ten years old today,” Cliff 
remarked. ‘Too old to enter any field 
trials, but in her prime I'd pit her 
against any setter in the state on wood- 
cock. Now she's deaf, and can't see 
more’n a rod in front of her, but she’s 
rarin’ to go. Look at her prance 
around. It’s a shame to take her out, 
but she wants to go. What can I do?” 

There wasn’t much I could say, be- 
cause I knew old Sally. She had been 
one of the best English setters on wood- 
cock I'd ever shot over. I hated to see 
her grow old and knew just how Cliff 
felt. 

“She probably won't last an hour,” 
Cliff mumbled, ‘“‘but let’s see what she'll 
do. She'll cry and take on terribly if 
I leave her, and it’s too early to disturb 
the household. My missus would give 
me the old Harry if I leave 
the dog here. So I'm be- 
tween the devil and the deep 
blue sea!” 

“Take her along, Cliff. We 
can fetch her back if 
peters out,” I suggested. 

So that’s how the day 
started, Old Sally’s last day. 

For twenty-five years I’ve gunned 
New England covers with Cliff, who at 
seventy is still active and spry, full of 
New England dry wit and humor 
mighty good company. I don’t know 
anyone I'd rather roam the hills with 
for grouse or timber doodles. 

The sun, like a belated reveler, came 
peeping over the hills, and the morning 
was bright and cheerful. Frost glis- 
tened on the ground. Not a leaf stirred. 
Just a typical October woodcock morn- 
ing. 

We trudged up the road from the 
house, with old Sally trotting along at 
Cliff's heel. They were just ahead of 
me and Sally would turn and look back, 
but I knew she couldn't see me. Cliff 
kept looking straight ahead, and that’s 
why I hung behind. [I'll bet he actual- 
ly had tears in his eyes. A few rods 
up the road I overtook them, but Cliff 
continued to look straight ahead. 

“Seems like we can depend on a flight 
of woodcock from the north every year 


she 
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"It's only a minor cut—she'll 
be all right. But | sure hope 
my missus doesn't notice it!" 


d Sally's Last Day 


By GORDON ROY AVERY 


‘bout this time,’’ he remarked dream- 
ily. ‘“‘An’ say, do y'know I've heard 
they fly south by moonlight, rest and 
feed by day. They’re grand little game 
birds. I hope Sally gets a point or 
two.” 

We left the road, climbed the bank, 
and looked over a tract of land sloping 
gently to the south. There must have 
been thirty acres of abandoned farm 
land, nearly all of it grown up to al- 
ders. Spring water trickled down the 
runs and Cliff knew every corner, every 
likely place. 

“Remember last year, Cliff? 
were grouse here, too.”’ 

“Huh, guess there was; and if I re- 
member correctly, old Sally gave me a 
dozen points that first morning. Had 
my limit of woodcock by 9 o'clock.” 

Now, I have seldom seen Cliff take 


There 


his limit of game birds, though he 
rated an excellent shot. However, |] 
could remember taking the limit over 
his dogs myself more than once, with 
out any remarks from him—whicl 
shows the unselfish make-up of the 
man. 

As we went down the hill and entere 
the first alder run, Cliff remarked 
“We'll have to follow Sally, ’cause 
can't make her hear. Her eyesight got 
bad within the last year, but if she 
hasn't lost her bird sense she may sur 
prise us. Wish I_hadn’t led her 
such a fast life afield.” 

Sally paced back and forth in front 
of us as we worked up through that 
alder thicket. The foliage seemed al 
most to be hand-painted—-scarlet, gold 
en, orange, yellow, and green. Salli 
worked slowly, but seemed to cover ths 
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Her farewell to the uplands wasn’t a dramatic one, 
but like a true veteran she carried on to the end 


ground well. We followed her up to 
the head of the run, then she swung 
through an open field around to the 
head of the next run. 

We took our time getting to the spot 
where she’d disappeared into the thick- 
et, and when we arrived she couldn’t 
be found. 

“Huh,” Cliff remarked, “she’s faster 
than we thought she was. Take a look 
down to your left an’ I'll circle to the 
right.” 

Three or four minutes passed, it 
seemed to me, before Cliff shouted, 
“Here she is on point. Come in from 
below an’ take the shot. I'll stay off 
to the right of her. 3oy, ain't this 
somethin’!”’ 

Those alders were so thick I had to 
worm my way through. Once within 
sight of Sally, I could see she was 
trembling and shaking all over. When 
a timber doodle whistled out not more 
than six feet in front of her nose, I 
yelled “Mark!” The bird spiraled up 
through the alder tops and I pulled the 
trigger just as it reached the clear. I 
missed by three feet. When the bird 
ducked down over the tops of smaller 
growth, I let go the second shot. It 
didn’t disturb a feather. 

Old Sally must have heard the gun- 
shots, for she immediately started 
hunting for a dead bird. 

“Shame to fool her like that,” Cliff 
remarked. ‘Seems to me you might 
practice up a little on skeet,’”’ he added, 
grinning. Then: “Wal, just remember 
you’re ashamed of that gun pointing, 
an’ maybe you'll do better next time.” 
Cliff's eyes crinkled. “The bird won't 
fiy far. He'll be right down the run and 
old Sally will find him sure.” 

Twenty rods farther down, Sally came 
to a creeping point at the edge of the 
alders and the open grassland. There 
was nothing stylish about that point of 
hers. You wouldn’t even suspect she 
was on point if you didn’t know her. 
3ut there she was, head stretched down- 
ward, feet braced, to steady her stance. 

As we approached, Cliff said sadly, 
“Her nose is all she’s got left, but what 
a dog she’s been! Remember those 
slashing points she used to give us? 
Never mind—she can have board an’ 
room with me as long as she lives. 
Hmph, an’ the missus wanted to have 
her chloroformed!”’ 

Cliff walked in, flushed a woodcock, 
and picked it off the tops of the alders 
with a well-timed shot. Old Sally went 
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in after the bird, but didn’t return, so 
we followed her. Cliff found her nuz- 
zling the bird softly—lying down be- 
side it, too tired to retrieve. When 
Cliff placed his hand on her back she 
realized his presence and swung around, 
tongue lolling, tail wagging and thump- 
ing. 
“Well, Sally,” Cliff said, and this 
time I could actually see tears in his 
eyes, “‘you’re so happy you're crying.” 
Cliff looked at me, all unashamed, and 
said softly, ‘““A dog’s life is so short.” 

Old Sally didn’t want to give up that 
woodcock. She nuzzled it gently, rolled 
it over, while Cliff waited. After a 
long while he picked up the bird, and 
silently we trudged on. 

Sixty yards beyond, Sally staggered 
into another point. This time she 
braced herself against an old rotted 
stump and waited for us to come up. 
By that time I was fascinated watch- 
ing man and dog. Cliff said, “Your 
shot, Gordon.” 

“You take it, Cliff.” 

I watched him closely. He advanced 
into the alders, gun barrels over his 
right shoulder and about four inches 
away from it. He was ready when that 
woodcock whistled out. The gun spoke 
just at the moment the bird reached 
the tops of the thicket, and it crumpled. 

Sally found that bird and fussed over 
it almost as long as she had over the 
last one, but she wouldn't retrieve. Yet 
I recalled that just a year ago, she 
had done splendid retrieving in this 
same cover. It was hard to understand, 
unless she actually realized her old age. 

For two hours we worked back and 
forth and up and down the alder runs 
in that vicinity, without another point. 
Cliff began to get discouraged. The 
day was getting warm and the heat 
took its toll on Sally. She had slowed 
to a walk—actually waddled along 
Then somehow we got careless. All at 
once we missed her. 

“She’s getting to be as hard to han- 
dle in her old age as a runaway school- 
girl,” Cliff remarked. “Guess I] 
should’ve put a bell on her but I never 
thought of it. Wal, she can’t be far.” 

“T'll go in here, Cliff,’’ I volunteered. 
“You'd better circle and meet me.” 

Shortly, I heard Cliff call. ‘Here 
she is. Come on over quick!” 

I hurried over. There was Sally, ly- 
ing down—but still on point! Yes sir, 
she actually was. Too tired to keep 
her feet, she had just collapsed on the 
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ground. Cliff walked in ahead of her 
and flushed a woodcock that flew off 
at a left angle. He missed the first 
shot, but killed the bird on the second. 
Sally never moved until after the last 
shot. Then she slowly made her way to 
where the bird fell. 

“Lying down on point!” Cliff ex- 
claimed. ‘Guess she’s all washed up, 
and we'd better take her home. Seems 
too bad, but there's nothing else to do.” 

I thought we’d have to carry old Sal- 
ly, but she braced up and seemed to 
realize we were going home. It took al- 
most an hour to reach the road, but we 
came out within 100 yards of the house. 
Sally fairly staggered down the road, 
making every effort to heel. 

Suddenly Cliff exclaimed: “Say, look! 
There’s something the matter with Sal- 
ly! She's bleeding at the mouth!” 

I bent down hastily to look. Her 
jowls were bloody. 

We were almost home, 
could examine old Sally thoroughly; 
but it was impossible to hurry her. 
On the lawn at Cliff’s house he pried 
open her mouth. “Only a minor cut,” 
he decided. ‘“‘But she must have jabbed 
a dead stick into the roof of her mouth. 
She'll be all right. She just couldn't 
see where she was going, that’s the 
trouble. I should have known better'n 
to take her, but she was crazy to go. 
H’m—-I sure hope my missus doesn't 
notice that cut in her mouth. She’s 
talked about chloroform until I’m nerv- 
ous as a settin’ hen!” 

There was an awkward pause. But fi- 
nally Cliff grinned. 

“I’m tickled pink I took Sally out 
just the same, for one more fling. She 
enjoyed every minute of it, if I'm any 
judge. Even that last point, when she 
couldn't stand on her feet any longer!” 

Cliff sighed, reached out, and laid a 
gentle hand on the old dog. “You 
wouldn't ’a’ missed it for worlds—would 
you, Sally old girl?” 


where he 












” UPPOSE you young fellers are 
goin’ t’ hit fer the Deep Bows 
ag’in today, ain’t yeh? Well, go 
on, an’ good luck t’ yeh! Yeh 

won't get yer bait back in fish, I’m 
a-tellin’ yeh that! Ain’t no use fishin’ 
deep water a day like this’ll be—warm 
sun, late in February, an’ the moon in 
the last quarter. Fish are gettin’ up on 
the shoals now an’ deep water ain't no 
good. 

“Now, me an’ Ed here, we'll strike 
fer Upper Lake an’ fish the east bar 
four or five foot o’ water, no more. 
Sun's gettin’ through the ice when it 
shines this time o’ year, an’ the fish 
like it; makes ‘em wake up an’ move 
‘round fer suthin to eat. Course yeh 
kin go t’ the Deep Bows if yeh wanta, 
but if yeh'll take a little advice from a 
couple o’ old-timers yeh'll go t’ the 
west bar an’ fish shoal. Me an’ Ed here 
were ice fishin’ hereabouts before any 
of you fellers ever saw ice, an’ we 
come pretty nigh knowin’ what we're 
a-talkin’ about.” 

This was the oration on ice-fishing 
procedure that greeted my ears as I 
settled myself on a wobbly stool in the 
rural lunch cart. It was still quite 
early, but even at that hour there was 
a feel of the hesitant New England 
spring in the air. 

Bundled in reefer and mackinaw, the 
two Old-timers humped over their 
breakfasts at one end of the counter, 
grunting comments, between gulps of 
coffee, on the tragedy of inexperienced 
youth. I never knew the names of the 
Old-timers except that one was Ed and 
the other Ben. Nor did I know where 
they came from, although I had seen 
them, at one time or another, tip-up 
fishing on every patch of ice within 
miles that might have a pickerel or a 
yellow perch under it. Yes, they were 
real Old-timers, devoted followers of 
che coldest, least dramatic, withal fas- 
cinating branch of fresh-water fishing. 

At the other end of the counter four 
young fellows of college age were pack- 
ing away the kind of breakfasts that 
healthy outdoor appetites demand 
against a day in the open. I had seen 
this group on the ice, also, in the course 
of the winter and had noted the excel- 
lence and completeness of their outfit. 
They had told me that they made up 
the membership of the South Side Ice 
Fishing Club of a neighboring city. 
From their surnames I judged they 
were of Central European extraction. 
In any case, they were clean-cut young 
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The test of method and theory is an 
easy one—who brings home the fish? 


chaps, promising examples of the alert 
youth that some of our Eastern cities 
must look largely to for their citizen- 
sportsmen of the future. One, in addi- 
tion to his work in a radio shop, in- 
structed an evening high-school class 
in model-airplane building. Another, I 
found, had more than a working knowl- 
edge of photography. 

The Club listened to the Old-timer’s 
advice respectfully enough, but I could 
see, from the exchanged winks and 
nudges, that they had their own ideas 
on the subject of ice fishing. 

“Thanks for the tip, Pop,” said the 
president of the club, “but we’ve been 
doing pretty well on the Deep Bows 
lately. Guess we'll take another chance 
there today.” 

“Well, do as yeh darn please,” 
growled the Old-timer. ‘Only here’s a 
chance fer yeh t’ learn suthin about 
late-February fishin’ thet yeh don’t 
seem to know. Yeh ain't learned yit 
how t’ take advantage of the first warm 
sun that hits the ice in February— 
‘specially when the moon’s been in the 
last quarter.” 

“IT don’t see what special combination 
there is in sunshine and a little has- 
been of a moon, that would make extra- 
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Ben baited a line for the shoals where he was sure the big ones would be warming their back 










good fishing,” said the president. 
“What’s the answer, pop?” 

“Answer?” squealed the Old-timer, 
spilling some of his coffee on the coun- 
ter. “Why, young feller, when you’ve 
been ice fishin’ one time to me an’ Ed’s 
hundred, yeh’ll know the answer! First 
of all, it’s warmth, boy, warmth. Fish 
like warmth jest like any other livin’ 
critter. Look at the way pickerel will 
lay up on top in the summer! Why? 
So’s the sun will warm their backs an’ 
make ’em feel good. Same’s true in the 
winter, only more so, ’cause they been 
half frozen for months. When the sun 
comes warm late in February (’special- 
ly if the moon’s in the last quarter, like 
it be now) the fish’ll come up from the 
cold bottom t’ git warm. They’ll come 
up a-whoopin’, too. Th’ ice is like a 
glass roof, and that makes the water 
heat up where it’s shoal. That’s why 
me an’ Ed are going on the east bar 
jest as soon as we can git there, 
b’gorry.” 

“Well, where does the moon 
in?’’ chirped one of the boys. 

“Th’ moon? Well—lI’ve a good mind 
not t’ tell yeh the reason, ’cause it was 
me an’ Ed discovered it. But yeh’d 
never find it out if yeh lived t’ be a 
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hundred years old, so I spose I might 
as well tell yeh. Hey, Ed? Well, yeh 
see, just before the last quarter, the 
moon’s bin full, ain’t it? Fish git fooled 
by the full moon. They come up think- 
in’ it’s the sun shinin’ through some 
snow that mighta come. When they 
don’t find any warmth they go down 
and stay down, an’ it ain’t until it gits 
real hot, an’ no mistake about it, that 
they come up agin. That, lad, is jest 
what they'll do today, everythin’ bein’ 
jest right for shoal-water fishin’.”’ 

A ripple of elbow nudges went down 
the line of South Side Ice Fishing Club 
members. 

“Of course that’s right about the 
moon, Pop—anybody but a plain dumb- 
bell could see that, once it’s explained,” 
solemnly remarked one. 

“Well, there’s one o’ yeh that’s got 
some ice-fishin’ sense, anyways,” said 
the Old-timer as he lighted his pipe, 
preparatory to starting. ‘Now, do as 
I told yeh, an’ you'll git a good string 
sure.” 

“But suppose we figure it different, 
Pop,” the club president demurred. 
“Suppose we figure the deep water is 
still warmer, and that the fish don’t 
like bright water when it’s cold, for 
there’s a good fourteen inches of ice on 
the lake and on the Deep Bows, too. If 
we figured it that way, we'd still stick 
to the Deep Bows where there’s twelve 
feet of water or more, with a mud bot- 
tom, wouldn't we?” 

“Twelve feet!’ squealed the Old- 
timer. “Twelve feet at this time o’ 
year, with the sun like it’s goin’ t’ be 
today, an’ the moon in the last quarter! 
Twelve feet! Oh, by gorry! Well, you 
young numskulls! Twel !f Here 
now, you think you know so durn much, 
tell yeh what me an’ Ed’ll do. There’s 
two o’ us an’ four o’ you, so’s you'll 
have twice as many lines out as me an’ 
Ed, an prob’ly get ‘em out quicker. 
We'll be right back here at Steve's at 
five o’clock fer suthin warm. Now, 
mind yeh, if me an’ Ed don’t have 
more’n one fish to your two, we'll set 
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up coffee an’ doughnuts for the whole 
pack o’ yeh. But if yeh ain’t got more’n 
two fish t’ our one, then yow’ll do the 
settin’-up—hey, Ed?” 

“You’re on! Doughnuts and coffee 
at five!” roared the youngsters as the 
inflamed Old-timer thrust the sstill- 
silent Ed through the door and rattled 
it to behind them. 

Early that afternoon, curiosity led 
me to the strongholds of both camps 
in turn. 

Sure enough, out on the east bar the 
Old-timers were at it. Methodically 
they had set their first line of traps 
right over the top of the bar. And, be- 
lieve me, they knew where the bar is, 
all right—even to where it takes its 
peculiar swing toward the northeast. 
But I noticed that Ed was clearing the 
choppings from a line of new holes off 
beyond the bar’s edge and in somewhat 
deeper water. 

“How are they coming ?”’ I asked, al- 
though there was no visible indication 
that they were coming at all. 

“Not doin’ much yet,” said the Old- 
timer. “Things ain’t warmed up 
enough. We got one flag in the shoalest 
water a little bit ago, but he was off 
when Ed got to ’im. They’ll begin any 
time now, an’ when they do, by gorry, 
you'll see things happen mighty fast.”’ 

I stood around for an hour or so be- 
fore a signal flag went up. This time 


Ed snaked out a small pickerel from 
the deepest hole they had set. 

“There! See?” exclaimed the Old- 
timer. “They been in deep water on 
account o’ the moon. But now they’re 
workin’ up toward the warm water on 
the shoal, jest as I was a-tellin’ that 
pack o’ young pop-squirts they would.” 

Another half hour went by before 
the next trap was a sprung and the 
Old-timer, who was close at hand, 
hauled in a small perch. Yet again I 
noticed that it was a deep-water hole 
that produced even so moderate a con- 
tribution, and I also noticed that the 
Old-timer was doing most of his wait- 
ing near the line of traps off over the 
edge of the bar, as if he himself were 
beginning to have secret doubts about 
his theories. 

I left them there, Ben, the Old-timer, 
and his silent partner Ed, and as I 
looked back, upon reaching the high- 
way, they seemed like two little posts 
sticking out of the vast expense of ice, 
they were that motionless and dejected. 

It was a twenty-minute ride over to 
the Deep Bows, and my first glimpse of 
that queer area of flooded “dead” river 
showed a marked contrast to the scene 
I had left. Two of the boys were sprint- 
ing in opposite directions, and both 
ended up, elbows flying, over sprung 
traps. Even as I reached the ice, both 
had fish (Continued on page 75) 


Here's the club secretary with a crappie taken from the cold water fourteen 
feet below—more evidence to prove the soundness of the youngsters’ theories 








OWN in my neck of the woods an 
invitation to a deer hunt at Tobe's 


place, over in South Carolina, 
confers more prestige than being 
elected congressman a Democratic 


congressman, of course. 

True, there is hardly a week during 
the hunting season when Tobe is not 
host to some of his many friends. Yet 
such are his sense of selectivity, his 
conservatism, and his intolerance of 
anyone who doesn't obey the rules, that 
nothing short of the last word in Chi- 
nese diplomacy will ever get a shot at 
one of his big bucks or a seat at “Miz 
Fannie’s” table. 

Despite his conservatism, however, 
Tobe defies precedent in almost every- 
thing he does. Perhaps this, together 
with his unbounded faith in Southern 
slash pine and cattle as a substitute for 
worn-out cotton fields, explains how he, 
at a time when others said it could not 
be done, has acquired nine thousand of 
the most profitable acres in South Caro- 
lina, as well as a home which is not 
only a show place, but one of the few 
remaining spots where one may get a 
real glimpse of the “Old South.” 

Naturally, then, I was determined to 
convince Tobe that he hadn't gone far 
wrong when he sent me a long-hoped- 
for invitation to pick up our friend Luke 
and be at his home at 7 o’clock on New 
Year's morning. 

It was just cold enough for a sweater 
beneath my hunting coat when I honked 
for Luke around 4 a.m. Within a few 
minutes I heard his front door creak 
and, against the flickering light of an 
open fire, saw him rummaging around 
the room looking for something. 

“Dad burn it! Couldn’t sleep a wink 
all night, ‘t weren't fer them cough 
drops,’ was his greeting. 

Thirty minutes later we were in 
Swainsboro, Georgia, sitting down to a 
breakfast of country ham, _ redeye 
gravy, eggs, and steaming hot coffee. I 
kept wondering if such a breakfast, on 
a crisp winter morning, means as much 
to other hunters as it does to me. Luke 
must have read my thoughts. 

“We ain't in no hurry,” he said. ‘‘Dad 
burn it, I reck’n there's a heap more to 
huntin’ than jes shootin’.” 

After breakfast we headed east 
toward Savannah, some hundred miles 
away, and watched the sunrise as we 
sped. First, the golden play of millions 
of tiny light demons, playing leapfrog 
just above the horizon; then, as the 
monster came up from the sea, a whole 
world of white and silver wavelets 
seemed to form a limitless arch above 
us and on as far as we could see. 

We arrived at Tobe’s place near 
Hardeeville, S. C., a few minutes before 
7 o'clock. Entering the great banjo 
drive, giant live oaks on either side, we 
crossed a rustic bridge and caught oyr 
first glimpse of the great white house 
with its rambling porch, so impressive 
against the shadowy frame of silver 


A Day At Tobe’s Place 


Choice stand, pleasant weather, deer by 


the score—that’s hunting down in Dixie 


By ROY HOLMES 


Spanish moss that festooned the trees. 

Tobe was waiting to greet us on the 
porch, and there we talked together 
and watched a dozen squirrels, busy 
carrying pecans to the remote recesses 
of the oaks. Soon his charming wife, 
known to Tobe’s friends and a yardful 
of Negroes as ‘Miz Fannie,’’ came out 
to join the party. The inevitable flock 
of guineas and two wild turkeys, raised 
from the eggs, slowly made their way, 
feeding, toward the thick gray wood- 
land in the distance, the piercing cry 
of the guineas reminding me of a rusty 
windlass drawing a bucket of water 

















John, our chief driver, 
Tobe, Dr. Long, and an 
assistant driver, pause 
on the old road where, 
in the past, fifty deer 
had fallen to our host 


Uncle Charlie, who 
got the smallest of 
these deer, is none 
too happy about it 
as he stands (right) 
with Tobe and Luke 


from the bottommost depths of a well. 

Dr. Long and his bride of only three 
weeks arrived from Savannah a few 
minutes later. Mrs. Long and Miz Fan- 
nie were already close friends, and it 
wasn’t difficult to see that this New 
York girl had a good start toward find- 
ing her way into the heart of her hus- 
band’s beloved Southland. 

Next a rattling trailer and the mourn- 
ful howl of a dozen hounds heralded 
the arrival of Uncle Charlie, a bronzed 
veteran of many a midnight argument 
as to the relative merits of Walkers 
and Julys, and a sterling hunter too. 
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When our car drew up in front 
of the rambling porch of the 
great white house, so impres- 
sive in its frame of silvery 
Spanish moss, our host stood 
there, waiting to receive us 


Directing a second drive 
from his horse, our host 
found that gun very handy 


& 


Tobe is a man of few words, but 
when he speaks in that slow drawl of 
his, things happen right and left. Miz 
Fannie helps him with his boots and 
hunting coat; hounds begin to howl; 
sleepy Negroes start running from 
every direction toward the kennels. So 
it was now, as Dr. Long gave his bride 
a good-by kiss and Luke fumbled for 
another cough drop. 

The first drive was to begin within 
two miles of the house, and our stands 
were to be along an old log road at the 
edge of a thickly wooded area of pine, 
scrub oak, palmetto, and gall-berry 
bushes. When we got there the drivers, 
five in number, were ready and on their 
horses. Tobe held a hasty conference 
with John, his head driver. 

“This will be a short drive,” said 
Tobe. “Turn out only three or four 
dogs, yell and raise all the hell you can, 
and drive toward the log road where 
my car bogged down last year. Remem- 
ber now, I want to hear some noise! 
Give us ten minutes to get to our 
stands.” 

The five of us—Tobe, Dr. Long, Uncle 
Charlie, Luke, and I—were all in one 
car. Quickly but carefully, with well- 
trained eye and the experience of years, 
Tobe, assigned locations to each of us, 
about 200 yards apart. 

“T've killed at least fifty deer on 
these stands,” said he. ‘Remember 
now, don’t shoot at anything without 
horns—no does, no fawns and” (look- 
ing in my general direction) “no cows. 
Roy, you take this stand, and whatever 
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you do, don’t leave it. Face the dogs 
and look in every direction possible 
without moving your head.” 

I selected a large log twenty-five 
yards from the road, behind which I 
could kneel and get a good view of the 
road and the thick cover on the other 
side. I was still turning over in my 
mind that crack of Tobe’s about cows, 
when I heard the opening chorus of 
the drivers about a mile away. 

Whur-aye, whur-aye! Hi-hi, hi! Deer, 
deer, deer! Whur-aye, whur-aye! 

Closer and louder grew what sounded 
like a cross between a rebel yell and a 
Haitian jungle chant. The drivers were 
covering almost every foot of ground, 
and not for a moment did they cease 
their yells. Then the dogs opened. First 
a shrill, feminine whine followed by a 
deep bugle, then the wild, savage chorus 
of all mouths which signifies the jump. 

Dr. Long, I knew, occupied the next 
stand to my right. I turned my head in 
an effort to identify the occupant of 
the stand on my left—-and counted six 
wild turkeys slowly filing through the 
brown broom sedge not more than 100 
feet away! It was a chance for a perfect 
shot, but one of which I dared not take 
advantage. 

Whur-aye, The drivers’ 
yells were closer and louder. As the 
men passed, I caught a glimpse of their 
horses through the thick woods. Sud- 
denly I trembled with excitement as I 
saw four brown shadows cross far up 
the road, in about two jumps, with sev- 
eral dogs at their heels. 

Zang! Bang! Whur-aye: 
aw-oo! The hounds were in a savage 
frenzy as the passing drama faded into 
the distance. 

We compared notes at the end of the 
drive and found that all of us had seen 
deer—plenty of deer. Uncle Charlie 
had made the only kill—a small buck. 


whur-aye! 


f Aw-oo, 


“The darn things were running 
around me like jack rabbits!” he said. 
“Only one I could find with anything 
like horns was this baby. Lordy, I'll 
sho’ catch hell if I send it to the big 
house!”’ 

“Seven of them ran right over me,” 
said Dr. Long. “I pointed my gun at 
them and wished them good luck; but 
what wouldn't I have given for a pair 
of horns in that mob!” 

Luke sadly shook his head. 
them ol’ big-uns ain’t comin’ outer 
there today. Ground’s too dry—ain’t 
rained here in a month—-and the dogs 
can't run ’em fast enough.’ 

Tobe agreed. “I know those old 
bucks. They get up when they have to, 
but they circle around the dogs while 
they’re running the does and then lie 
right down again. They’re not going to 
cross unless they have to, not the old 
bucks. But we'll fool ’em before the day 
is over.” 

We made another short drive before 
lunch. Again, every man on a stand 
saw deer, but no horns. 

“Tobe,’”’ Uncle Charlie drawled, “next 
time you come over to my place to 
shoot quail, you better bring your bin- 
oculars along, ‘cause durn if I’m goin’ 
to let you shoot anything but males.” 

At noon Miz Fannie sent over a huge 
box of lunch. If there’s anything bet- 
ter than hot coffee, fried yams, fresh 
pork ham, and biscuits, under a canopy 
of tall Southern pines, the kind that 
mourn soothingly with the gentlest 
breeze, then I haven’t found it. 

“Let’s get going,” said Tobe at last, 
loosening his belt a couple of notches. 
“This afternoon we're going to drive 
the flats down near the river. Plenty of 
big bucks over there. I'll ride with the 
drivers myself and try to run an old 
buck over one of you. They’ll come 
out if you (Continued on page 94) 


“Boys, 
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Here's how a professional turns a trout into a 
trophy. Watch him and you'll learn something. 
First a profile, properly curved, is penciled 
on paper; then another with the fish belly-down 





IG ONES that get away? Listen, 
mister! Whenever you see a trout 
hanging on a wall you can be sure 
that he did not get away, and 

whenever I hear that familiar question 

I can't help thinking of the so-called 

salesmen who come into my office and 

show that they have been reading a 

book on selling. They are so determined 

to mention some kind of hobby that 
they'll look at the fish on the wall and 
say, even if it’s snowing, ‘““‘How is the 
fishing ? Wouldn't you like to be out on 

a purling brook with nature smiling and 

God laughing?” 

That is one of the penalties a man 
has to pay for having a fish hanging 
on the wall, but I maintain that there 
are other things to be considered; and 
a good many of these are understood 
only by those who like to match their 
wits and skill against a fish without 
taking too much advantage of him. 

That rainbow you see hanging there 
is a good deal more than just the skin 
of a fish with some red paint on his 
sides and a chromium-plated shield be- 
hind him. To me, owning that rainbow 
is something like holding thirteen spades 
in a game of bridge, or having all the 
aces dealt to me in a game of poker 
with everybody else holding a hand good 
enough to bet his stack on. It doesn’t 
happen very often. 

And if you can, for a moment, forget 
the rainbow and turn your attention to 
that cutthroat him, I'll try to 
explain what I mean. You can see what 
I think of that cutthroat, because I 
carved that frame for him with my own 
hands out of seasoned birchwood. Yes, 
and if I had known then as much as I 
know now about skinning out a trout 
for mounting purposes, he would look a 
bit more natural. 

You see, when I caught that cut- 
throat I was away to hell-and-gone up 


beside 
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Caliper measurements are taken of varying body 


thicknesses. These, together with the two out- 


lines (and a sketch or water color of the fish, 
if the owner has one), will come in handy later 






















in Wyoming, on a stream called Crystal 
Creek. If you ever see that creek you 
will know how it got its name. It’s 
actually as clear as crystal. We were 
camped at a place where it took about 
seven hours to ride out to an automobile 
road—not to mention the time it took 
to break camp and put the packs on 
three good horses and one strawberry 
roan with a slacker’s ideas of work. 

You can get the whole story of how I 
caught that cutthroat if you read be- 
tween the lines of the copper plate that 
appears beneath his belly. But you'll 
never know how close I came to having 
a bootful of rotten fish on my hands 
when I got out of there. 

Bootful? Yes, that is what I said, 
and you'll think I should have had bet- 
ter sense. My only excuse is that I 
didn’t know how to take care of my 
trophies, and if I had had a fireproof 
safe along with me I would have locked 
that trout in the bond drawer and in- 
sured him for a million dollars. As it 
was, I took off my undershirt and 
wrapped the fish in it, then tucked 











This sure-fingered expert can safely use a dull 


blade to remove the fish's skin, but an amateur 


might let it slip and ruin the trophy. To play 
safe, you'd better employ an ordinary teaspoon 






the whole works into a rubber boot, and 
hid the boot in the middle of a bed roll. 

You should have been in that county 
a few hours later when I unpacked. 


You'd have thought that you were 
working on a whaling ship, or living 
in a place where they cook cauliflower 
every day. It was only by the grace of 
a good taxidermist and a pound of salt 
that I had anything left to hang up. 

That other cutthroat you see there is 
a different story. For one thing, he is a 
bigger fish, and for another I caught 
him in a place where I didn’t have t 
wrangle any horses or do any packing 
in. When I got him out where he wa 
safe, I was so close to my automobile |! 
could have spit on it—or at least I coul 
have spit on it if I had been in better 
practice, or if I'd been chewing some o 
that artilleryman’s tobacco which make 
it easy to get a bracket on anything 
you want to shoot at, provided it is n¢ 
more than 5,000 yards away. 

Besides that, this was the bigges 
trout I had ever caught on a three 
ounce rod; and, in addition, he was th« 
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The backbone is severed close up to the skull 


By 
ED M. HUNTER 


first trout I ever skinned out with my 
own hands. 

Skinning a trout is not difficult, if 
you have a little patience. It is just a 
matter of slitting him down the side in- 
stead of the belly, and then raking the 
meat away from the skin with a fea- 
spoon. Yes, sir! Of all things, a tea- 
spoon. And here is the reason for it. A 
sharp-edged instrument cuts through 
the skin of a trout, but a teaspoon can- 
not cut anything. It can only scrape. So 
you just slit the skin of your big trout 
down his worst side, from the gill cover 
to the lower end of his belly cavity. 
Then, with your fingers and finger nails, 
you start peeling the hide away from 
the meat until you can insert the handle 
of a teaspoon between the meat and 
the hide. 

After that, it’s just a question of pa- 
tience. If you can’t peel the hide from 
the meat, reverse the spoon and scrape 
the meat from the hide. You will have 
to do a little of both before you get 
through. As you come to the fins, shear 
them away from the flesh with heavy 
scissors. Hold the skin with cloth, if it 
gets slippery; and save severing the 
head for last. 

When you're all finished with the 
skinning, spread out the hide and pick 
off any tiny pieces of meat that may 
remain—being extra careful to remove 
the flesh from and around all head 
bones, fins, and so forth. Wash the skin 
in plain running water, sprinkle with 
plenty of salt, and hang in a cool dry 
place. Do not leave any flesh on the 
hide—and when I say any, I mean do 
not leave a piece even as big as a pin- 
head. Meat rots a hide. 

If you are pressed for time, or if you 
are lazy, it is not necessary for you to 
skin out your own fish, or even to make 
a sketch of him—though I have done 
both. As a matter of fact, I have spent 
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Extreme care must be taken to remove every 
bit of meat from skin, skull, cheeks, eye sockets, 
etc., because even a tiny piece might promote 
decay. Then, after rinsing it in clear running 
water, the skin is sprinkled liberally with salt 


a good deal of time making detailed 
sketches of trout, in color as well as in 
black and white, which I later carried 
reverently to a taxidermist. I might 
just as well have saved my time by 
stretching the fish out on a piece of 
wrapping paper and marking his out- 
line with a pencil, noting color and 
measurement data in plain language. 
For that matter, it is not even nec- 
essary to skin the fish. That is, if you 
can get him to a taxidermist within 
three or four days. Just slit him down 
the worst side, take out his guts—in- 
cluding gill rakers and the big vein 
along his backbone—sprinkle his insides 
with plenty of salt, pack ’im in ice, and 
ship by the fastest possible method to 
the best taxidermist you know. What 
ever is lost in transit will be replaced 
with wax. If you happen to be in a place 
where you can freeze your trout, so 


After it has been hung and cured, the skin will 
be mounted on a piece of balsa wood. First 
sawed roughly to shape, the form is whittled, 
rasped, and sanded to conform te the paper 
outlines and the measurements taken at the start 


much the better for the ultimate result. 

These, to be sure, are simply hints on 
how to take care of any fish that you 
want to preserve for your own pleasure 
or whatever posterity may happen 
along. The fish that rates this consid- 
eration need not be a big one—though 
a big fish speaks for itself, while a little 
one needs a good story to go with it. 

For instance, the biggest trout I ever 
caught by any means weighed a shade 
over ten pounds. I didn’t have her 
mounted because I took her when she 
was spawning, and she was hooked so 
deeply that the injury would have killed 
her without any effort on my part. She 
represented no proof of skill. 

On the other hand, I saved a seven- 
pounder because he was the reddest cut- 
throat I ever saw and because I hooked 
him foul—in the eyebrow. I had hold 
of a little (Continued on page 76) 





THERE HE IS, LARGE AS LIFE AND ALMOST 
AS NATURAL, BRINGING BACK TINGLING MEM- 
ORIES OF A SAVAGE, NO-QUARTER STRUGGLE 





End of a three-week search. Castellow (left) 
and Mike Cottar, his guide, ignored all but 
the largest tracks in their hunt for a big 
elephant. This bull measured ten foot four 
at the shoulder, and took lots of punishment 
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He Found ‘em Big and Tough 


An ex-congressman soon forgets 
bills and voters as he faces the 


charge of Africa's fiercest game 


By ARTHUR GRAHAME 


HEN the Seventy - fourth 

Congress adjourned, Rep- 

resentative B. T. Castellow 

of Georgia walked out of 

his office in the House Office Building 
and headed down Capitol Hill for Wash- 
ington’s Union Station. He had no im- 
mediate family responsibilities; he 
didn’t have to go home to mend his po- 
litical fences because he had declined 
nomination for a fourth term as repre- 
sentative of Georgia's Third Congres- 
sional District; he felt that after al- 
most forty years of holding public of- 
fice—twenty of them as solicitor gen- 
eral of Georgia—he owed himself a va- 
cation; and he was sixty-one years old. 
His idea of a vacation was a zigzag 
journey around the world. Although he 
didn’t say much about it, he had an 
idea that while he was on that trip he 
might make a dream come true by do- 
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ing some big-game hunting. Born on a 
farm in southwestern Georgia and 
“brought up with a gun and a pack of 
dogs,”’ as he puts it, he had hunted deer, 
turkey, foxes, and birds all his life, but 
he never had been able to spare the 
time to go into the far places after the 
big ones. 

Castellow began with a tour of the 
Far East. At sixty-two, still looking 
for adventure, he moved on to Africa. 
Zigzagging as usual, he made his way 
north from Cape Town to Nairobi, in 
Kenya Colony. And there he fell in 
with Mike Cottar. 

Although Mike is one of the most 
famous hunters and most expert guides 
in East Africa, he was born in Texas. 
His father, who still earns his own liv- 
ing as a professional hunter, took him 
to Kenya when he was a young child. 
When Mike was twelve his father took 
him on his first big hunt, and the 


A fresh-killed zebra 
makes excellent lion 
and leopard bait, but 
it won't be good for 
much else afterward 


youngster proved that he was a chip 
off the old block by killing two bull ele- 
phants in one day. That day decided 
Mike’s future. It made him a hunter. 

He went to school, of course, but he 
did most of his studying out of it. He 
studied his father’s guns until he knew 
what each one of them could do. He 
studied animal anatomy so that he 
would know just where to aim. He 
studied the natives so that he would 
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Castellow chose these weapons 
from Cottar's loan arsenal, and 
used the double-barreled rifle 
near the left end for big game 


Too close for comfort! This 
picture, posed later, shows 
exactly where Cottar (right) 
and the ex-congressman lay 


as a wounded Cape buffalo 
dropped dead betweenthem 


know how to get along with them com- 
fortably. And he studied the potentiali- 
ties of the light American motortruck 
he uses on his hunting trips until he 
could make it do seemingly impossible 


things in the way of getting over rough 


country. At the age of thirty-four 
Mike is, Castellow says, a guide who is 
the answer to the sportsman’s prayer. 

Naturally they got to talking big- 
game hunting. The ex-congressman from 
Georgia was after thrills. Cottar guar- 
anteed them. There was no need to 
worry about equipment—Mike keeps a 
collection of twenty-seven big - game 
guns for the use of his patrons. The 
result of their talk was that Castellow 
engaged him for a three-month safari. 
The next morning he went over to Gov- 
ernment House and paid seventy-five 
pounds—almost $400—for a full hunt- 
ing license. 

Like almost everyone who visits 
Africa for the first time, Castellow got 
a lot of surprises. “Everything was 
different from the way I had pictured 
it,” he told me. “I had thought of 
Africa as a country of dense, steaming 
jungles. Part of Kenya—the low-lying 
plains along the coast—is like that, but 
in the region around 17,000-foot Mount 
Kenya, where we did most of our hunt- 
ing, the country is high and much of it 
open, very much like parts of Arizona 
and New Mexico. 

“I spent a few days in the town of 
Port Victoria, on the bank of Lake Vic- 
toria. The equator cuts right across 
the bar of the hotel, and travelers get 
1 kick out of starting a scotch and soda 
in the Northern Hemisphere, stepping 
icross the line, and finishing the drink 
in the Southern Hemisphere. But in 
spite of the fact that we were astride 
the equator, when I went out on the 
hotel veranda in the evening I almost 
froze. It was that way most of the 
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Castellow, his blond 
lion, and the leopard 
he spotted in a tree 
overhead when blood 
dripped on his hand 


time we were on 
our hunting trip 

I felt the cold 
a lot more than I 
did the heat.” 

Another thing 
which = surprised 
Castellow was 
the way in which 
most African 
shooting became 
a matter of routine. He estimates that 
in the course of his three-month trip 
he killed more than fifteen tons of wild 
meat—and that not a pound of it was 
wasted. The common zebra was the 
most frequent victim of their rifles; 
they shot it for lion bait and for food 
for the natives, who nearly always are 
hungry and who have our Southern 
darkies’ uncanny ability to talk gifts 
out of a white man. Many of the zebra 
they killed had been mauled by lions 
so badly that their stripes were out of 
shape. They also shot eland, the larg- 
est of the antelopes, for food for the na- 
tives. For their own table they killed 
guinea fowl, partridge, sand grouse, 
and dove, all of which were plentiful, 
and sometimes dik-dik, one of the 
smallest of the antelopes, which is 
mighty good eating. Castellow killed 
one full-grown buck with antlers which 
weighed only eight pounds. 

One of his prized trophies of the trip 
is the head of a Hunter’s antelope, 
which is said to have the narrowest 
range of any big-game animal—a strip 
of territory extending south from the 


border between Kenya and Italian So- 
maliland. Another trophy he is espe- 
cially proud of is a wart hog, or wild 
pig, with 13',-inch tusks—near the 
Kenya record—which he killed after 
an all-day hunt. 

All this shooting would have been ex- 
cellent sport, Castellow says, if it 
hadn't been for the fact that he couldn’t 
get his mind off bigger and more dan- 
gerous game. He found shooting ante- 
lope in lion or elephant country like 
watching the preliminary bouts of a 
championship fight—you want them to 
get them over with and get on to the 
big event! 

But he didn’t have to wait long for 
one of the biggest events of his hunting 
trip. One morning after they had been 
out for a week or so, one of Mike Cot- 
native game scouts returned to 
camp with a report that during the 
night lions had eaten the rump of a 
zebra bait that they had fastened to a 
tree the previous afternoon, and that a 
leopard had eaten off its head. 

That night, Cottar said, the lions 
would be (Continued on page 65) 
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‘SCOPE SIGHTS 
UP TO DATE 


HERE are six big-game rifles in my 


gun rack today, all sighted with hunt- 
ing telescopes in American mounts. 
Five makes of ‘scopes and three makes 
of mounts are represented. All the out- 
fits are good. Each mounts a small, 
light, brilliant ‘scope low on the re- 
ceiver of the rifle. Every one of them 
is a real, practical wilderness hunting 
outfit that can be depended on, an out- 
fit which enables a good shot to take 
advantage of the great range and amaz- 
ing accuracy of fine modern rifles and 
cartridges. 

As I look them over I cannot help 
thinking of the first ‘scope-sighted 
hunting rifle I ever owned, just twenty- 
one years ago. It was a German Mau- 
ser, with a German ‘scope on German 
mounts. I saw it in the secondhand 
rack of a sporting-goods store, became 
intrigued with it, and bought it. 

How different that outfit was from 
its modern streamline descendants! The 
‘scope, though good optically, was so 
large that it looked almost like a sec- 
tion of stovepipe. It was mounted too 
high, and so far back that a couple of 
times it cracked me on the forehead 
when I was shooting uphill. The mount 
had holes through it, so open iron sights 
could be used when the ‘scope was on, 
and the reticule itself consisted of three 
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WITH JACK O'CONNOR 


Frank Pachmayr, the 
inventor of a low 
side mount, examines 
the pilot model in 
his Los Angeles shop 


A Springfield sporter 
carrying a German- 
made Hensoldt 2°4X 
telescope on low 
Niedner mounts as 
a permanent set-up 


sharp pickets, cross hairs, and a dot 

a reticule so complicated that I often 
wondered if it hadn’t been invented by 
Rube Goldberg, the cartoonist, in one 
of his lighter moments. I had no end of 
trouble with that outfit. Recoil broke 
the cross hairs, and the flimsy mount 
wouldn't keep the ’scope in adjustment. 

Yet in spite of its defects I did kill 
one buck with it under conditions where 
iron sights would have been useless, as 
it was so dark I could barely see the 
buck with the naked eye. I sold that 
outfit finally, but from it I learned what 
a hunting ’scope should not be like. I 
also got a few vague notions as to 
what form the ’scope of the future 
would take. 

Now the hunting telescope sight has 
arrived. In the last twenty-one years 
it has come of age, both figuratively 
and literally. Thousands are in use all 


over the United States, and the day is 
rapidly approaching when practically 
every big-game rifle in use will be 
equipped with one. Even now I am 
constantly astonished at the number of 
‘scope-sighted rifles I see. 

Until recently, many practical hunt- 
ers, were scared away from telescope 
sights by their cost, by the difficulty of 
sighting them in, and by fear of harm- 
ing them through rough use. Are 
these objections valid still? Absolutely 
not! The newer hunting ’scopes are as 
easy to adjust as good micrometer re- 
ceiver sights, and the days when it took 
a couple of hours and several boxes of 
ammunition to get a shooting 
where it looked are well in the past. 
Furthermore, some of the new outfits 
are so strong that they can survive al- 
most any bump or fall that would not 
put the rifle itself out of commission. 


"scope 
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A Pachmayr-mounted Alaskan ‘scope on a Model 70 Winchester. Note the long eye relief 


They may be carried in rough country, 
on horseback—anywhere! And as far 
as cost goes, one make of ’scope (a 
good one, too) can be bought with 
mount for only about twice the price 
of a good receiver sight. No wonder 
the rifles of American hunters are blos- 
soming out with glass sights. 

Virtues in the field? The good 
‘scope has plenty! They include the 
ability to see game and to place shots 
in the very bad light of early morning 
and late afternoon, when game most 
often feeds and moves; to place shots 
accurately in vital areas at long 
ranges; to estimate range and holdover; 
and to select heads. 

Faults? Ten years ago the best 
‘scopes and mounts had plenty. Now 
I can think of only one, and that can 
be overcome with practice. When the 
hunter first starts shooting running 
game with a ’scope-sighted rifle, he 
will discover that he has a tendency 
not to swing far enough ahead, as his 
previous experience hasn’t prepared 
him for the magnification. However, 
the time to learn that is in the off sea- 
son or jack rabbits and coyotes; not 
during deer season. 

What specifications, then, should the 
sportsman demand of the grown-up, 
perfected ’scope outfit? Briefly I shall 
list them. The '’scope itself should 
have internal adjustments for both 
elevation and windage. Satisfactory 
outfits in which the windage is in the 
mount may be obtained; but with the 
good internally adjusting ’scopes avail- 
able, they are unnecessary. The ’scope 
should be light and small. In power, it 
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should be between 2X and 3X. Higher 
powers mean either smaller fields of 
view or bigger tubes. Even 3X is a 
bit too much, I think. A little over 2X 
is ideal. Used as it is in the field for 
fast shooting on moving game, the 
hunting glass should 
have a good deal of 
latitude of eye re- 
lief. In other words, 
it should make no 
difference if your 
eye is three inches 
or five inches away. 
Some of the older 
‘scopes in higher 
power had almost 
no latitude and they 
were an abomina- 
tion. If you don’t 
believe me, try fol- 
lowing a brush- 
jumping buck with 
one, and have the 
whole field suddenly 
blot out because you 
have moved _ your 
head! 

Get a ’scope to 
these specifications, 
then have it mounted 
as low as you can, 
right down on the 
receiver, with the 
same line of sight 
as an iron sight. A low-mounted ’scope 
is stronger, faster, handier to carry, 
less apt to catch on brush. 

And when you have that ’scope 
mounted, don’t clutter up your rifle 
with a receiver sight. Your “scope is 


Can modern ‘scopes and mounts take it? Well, this rifle was in a motor accident—and the sturdy 4X Zeiss ‘scope stayed sighted in! 








ee 


Griffin & Howe side mounts. If a rifle's 
iron sights aren't used, the lower one, it, and it will still 
without detaching levers, is preferable 


sight enough. The experimental days 
of glass sights are past, and that re- 
ceiver sight on which many hunters 
still insist is as unnecessary as a bicycle 
lashed to your automobile. You can 
depend on these modern ’scopes. They 
won't let you down. On a long wilder- 
ness trip it might be well to take a 
spare rifle in case you drop your first 
gun over a precipice; but forget the 
receiver sight. If you are doubly cau- 
tious, a little open sight on the barrel 
won't hurt, but you probably will nev- 
er use lit. 

Get a low-mounted ’scope on good 
mounts, sight it in, then leave it alone! 
My wife's .257 Roberts is equipped with 
a 2'!,X Noske on Noske mounts. It 
also has a micrometer receiver sight 
worth $11.50 and a fine handmade 
ramp front sight with guard which 
cost $15. I can’t think now of a sillier 
way to invest $26.50. That rifle has 
been all over Arizona and Sonora, Mex- 
ico. It has been carried on foot and 
on horseback. It has shot mule deer, 
white-tails, jack rabbits, coyotes, and 
javelinas. But in all that time the iron 
sights have never been used. The 
‘scope has never been off it! Since re- 
moving the receiver sight would leave 
an ugly hole in the 
stock, we've left it on 
the rifle—as_ useless, 
in reality, as two 
brims on a hat. 

About the most 
senseless advice I 
have ever heard is 
to carry the ’scope in 
a belt case, then to 
put it on when game 
is jumped. Think of 
the ’scope as part of 
the rifle. Leave it 
there. Sight it in, 
then let it stay, just 
as you would any 
other sight. You can 
carry a modern, well- 
mounted ’scope hun- 
dreds of miles on 
horseback without its 
coming out of adjust- 
ment. You can carry 
it in your car with 
your duffel piled on 


stay put. 

Look at the photo- 
graph of the rifle that was in an auto- 
mobile accident. It was mounted with 
a German ‘scope on Stith mounts. The 
stock was completely shattered at the 
grip, but neither ’scope nor mounts 
were harmed-—and the ’scope was still 
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sighted in, as later tests showed. What 
a difference from those frail ‘scopes of 
twenty-one years ago! 

The World War found the Germans 
ideally equipped for the sniping that 
goes with trench warfare. They had 
a monopoly on the only practical hunt- 
ing telescope sights—and sniping, by 
the way, is much the same as big-game 
hunting. That is, it’s shooting at neu- 
tral-colored marks that are at unknown 
ranges and that don't stay put, with 
the big exception, of course, that in 
sniping the “game” can shoot back. 
The Armistice found the Germans still 
with the only practical scopes, as most 
of the creations turned out by the 
Americans, the British, and the French 
were makeshifts. 

Now, however, a war would find the 
United States ready to go—as far as 
sniping ‘scopes are concerned, anyway 

as the best glass hunting sights in 
the world are American-made. Rudolph 
Noske, of San Carlos, Calif., the pioneer 
in the field, makes two grades of 
‘scopes in two powers. The Noske 
‘scopes were the first in the field with 
internal windage as well as elevation. 
They were also the first to be ground 
with long eye-relief and wide latitude, 
so they could be mounted forward of 










Here's a Weaver 330 glass, Stith-mounted on a Model 54 Winchester. 
Its long eye relief makes possible forward mounting to clear the bolt rise 











the bolt of the Government Springfield 
and the now obsolete Winchester Model 
54. Made to clear the bolt, they could 
be mounted low—right down on the 
receiver, whereas if a German ‘’scope 
with three-inch relief were to be so 
mounted, the bolt and safety would 
have to be altered, at a cost of from 
$20 to $35. 

No getting around it, Noske is the 
father of the American hunting ’scope, 
and really the father of the practical 
hunting ‘scope anywhere. He invented 
side mounts; he perfected mounts with 
windage in the base. But the mount 
he brought out for his internally ad- 
justing ’scopes was simplicity itself, as 
it was without windage. 

We have two Noskes in our family, 
a 21.X and a so-called 4X, both of the 
higher grade. The 21!2X is the more 
practical hunting ’scope, as it has a field 
of view of 39 feet at 100 yards, as 
against 23 feet for the 3%,X (which, as 
a matter of round numbers, Noske lists 
as a 4X). After using both ‘scopes for 
a great deal of big-game and vermin 
hunting, I am convinced that the mag- 
nification of the 4X, though in some 
cases a virtue, doesn’t make up for its 
small field of view on close shots in 
thick country. The 2'%X has consid- 
erable distortion 
around the edges 
of the field, but 
otherwise itis per- 
fection. It has a 
wide field of view, 
great latitude 
(which the 4X 
doesn’t have to 
the same extent), 
astonishing light- 
gathering power, 


and fine  defini- 
tion in the mid- 
dle—the part 


through which 
the game is seen. 

Using the same 
‘scope on two dif- 
ferent rifles is a 
doubtful business 
at best, though it 
can be done. I 
have done it. The 
idea sounds like 
a good one, but 
the saving is more 
apparent than 
real, aS you usu- 
ally have the 
‘scope on one rifle 
when you want it 


on another, and 
you are contin- 


Having used a ‘scope 
of one sort or an- 
other for twenty-one 
years, Jack O'Connor 
realizes their worth 

















ually sighting it in. For the man who 
insists, it can be done with the higher- 
grade Noske—if the bases are skillfully 
mounted. Then it isn’t too difficult to 
switch the ‘scope, sight in, and go 
ahead. 

All the Noske ’scopes I have used 
have the virtue of adjustments which 
mean something. So many gradations 
mean so many minutes of angle—some- 
thing which I can’t say about some 
other makes. The two grades of Noske 
*scopes have the same lenses and tubes. 
They are different in that the higher 
grade has screw-on caps over the ele- 
vation and windage turrets—a most 
pious idea, both to protect the ’scope 
from dust and to discourage fiddling 
fingers—and a somewhat more precise 
method of adjustment. But for use 
on one rifle the lower grade does about 
as well. 

The Lyman Alaskan, now something 
over two years old, is one of the world’s 
fine ’scopes—in specifications almost ex- 
actly like the Noske 212X. It has long 
eye relief, great latitude, and internal 
adjustments for windage and elevation. 
It can be mounted forward of the bolt 
handle on the Springfield or the Mau- 
ser; but—with those excellent commer- 
cial rifles, the Winchester Model 70 and 
the Remington Model 30, available 
that feature is important now only in 
that it puts the ’scope far enough away 
from the eye so that recoil won’t cause 
it to crack the hunter. The field of 
view in the Alaskan, unlike that of the 
Noske, is not distorted around the 
edges. Another advantage is that the 
tube projects over to the front lens and 
so protects it. However, the windage 
and elevation dials are not so well pro- 
tected. So far as I am concerned, the 
Noske and the Alaskan are toss-ups. 

Of the Americans who have worked 
on the problem of the hunting ‘scope, 
Noske made mounts and sights prac- 
tical. It was W. R. Weaver, the Henry 
Ford of the ’scope-sight industry, who 
made them inexpensive. His Model 330 
is not only a practical hunting ’scope, it 
is a very good one—and with Weaver's 
T mount it sells for only a little more 
than twice as much as a good microm- 
eter receiver sight. The 330 is a rel- 
ative newcomer in the field, but thou- 
sands have been sold, as Weaver works 
on the well-known Ford principle that 
every time the price is lowered a new 
stratum of consumers is tapped. The 
Model 330 is 2%X, with good latitude 
a bright, sharp field, free of distor- 
tion clear to the edges; eye relief s 
long that it can be mounted low on a 
Springfield without losing much of the 
field, and internally adjustable windage 
and elevation. It is light, too, and with 
Weaver's (Continued on page 95) 
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ICE FISHING INDOORS 
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Michigan's "fishing villages’ are easy to reach. The ice makes , i | 
slippery driving, but it's plenty strong enough to hold a car in 


: | 
t ANT to do your winter angling the com- \ if iy A | 
= fortable, pneumonia-proof way? Then a it 

4 visit one of Michigan’s unusual villages- se 


e on-ice. The well-built little shanties, some 
e privately owned, some rented to the public, are 
t heated and furnished with tables, chairs, and cots for 
night anglers. A few even have radios and curtains. 
> On Crystal Lake, near Beulah, and Lake Charle- 
s voix, near Boyne City, are two of the most elaborate § 
- set-ups. Charlevoix fishermen have a name for their 
go community, “Smeltania,” and a mayor and a village 
il council to boot! The catch is mostly smelts—fine 
1. eating—with an occasional sucker horning in. 3 
t However, if you prefer your ice fishing open-air fe 
1- style, you will find life a little more rugged in “Hark ny: 
fie the Old-timers, Boys,” elsewhere in this issue. 
d 
n In this Crystal Lake shanty, trap- 
y doors give access to the holes and 


overhead pulleys eliminate any dan- 
ger of arm-strain from holding the 
line. That's a sucker on the far rig 





1e Cutting a hole to fit his trapdoor, 
1e this fisherman will push the shanty 
id into place over it and settle down 
re to a comfortable night of angling 
O- 


he 


ed 





Four men took this 
mess of Charlevoix 
smelts in one night 








Dozed and injured fish, most of them so badly hurt that they 


won't 


recover, 


ore 


put 


under 


observation 


in a 


live box 





RE THE ever-expanding pow- 
er systems of the coun- 
try a menace to young 
fish? That was the ques- 

tion the Oregon Game Commis- 
sion’s Fisheries Division wanted 
answered, so it performed an odd 
experiment with the help of the 
Federal Bureau of Fisheries. 

The complaint of sportsmen and 
commercial salmon fishermen alike 
has been that fingerlings, too small 
to be strained out by ordinary in- 
take screens, are swept down the 
penstocks of power dams, to be cut 
to bits by turbine blades making 
360 revolutions a minute. There 


was a counter theory, however, 
that most fingerlings would pass 
the turbines with little damage. 
To see who was ris , the offi- 
cials ran 1,000 fingerling salmon 
through the Casadero Dam of the 
Portland Electric Power Company, 


then collected the dead and injured 
fish in the Clackamas River below. 
The collecting proved difficult, but 
enough victims were found to in- 
dicate that the loss was 50 to 75 
percent. The conclusion was that 
new safeguards must be provided. 


Fingerlings in a paper bag are 
lowered into an air vent (top), 
to race 130 feet down the pen- 
stock into the turbines. A net 
catches them in the river below 


A state fisheries expert uses a 
diving suit (below) to collect 
dead fish from the river bottom 














PATRIARCH Lots of arguments over 


deer life spans may be 
settled by the buck above, shot by Charles 
Vincent (left) on Beaver Island, Michigan. 
The notch in its left ear—which James 
McCann, local conservation officer, is ex- 
amining—proves it was one of a band of 
two-year-olds released on the island in 1927. 
While siring his share of the present herd, 
this fourteen-year-old grandpa grew gray 
about the head and lost his upper teeth. 
His stubby, eight-point rack belies the 
legend that a buck's horns show its age 


MUTE EVIDENCE The small- 


game hunting 
license above tells its own story. It was 
sewn to the back of a jacket worn by Har- 
old Abbe, a twenty-year-old Saint Ignace, 
Mich., hunter, when he went partridge 
shooting with his younger brother Delmar 
on Michigan's Upper Peninsula last fall. As 
the two men walked along, with Harold a 
few paces in front of his brother, a bird 
suddenly flushed ahead of them. Delmar 
automatically swung his gun into position, 
it went off, and the full shot load of a 20 
gauge shell tore into the middle of Har- 
old's back at a range of two or three feet. 
The victim of the accident lived less than 
an hour afterward. Investigation by con- 
servation officers and state police showed 
that the gun, a new, low-priced model, 
could be fired even when the safety was so 
nearly on that the letter S showed plainly 
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BOAR HUNT For the fourth annual wild-boar hunt 


in Cherokee National Forest, Tennes- 
see, only 120 permits were available—for hunters with dogs 
and without, and a few archers. Above is Bud Graves, vet- 
eran guide, who with his hounds was in the thick of things 
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One of the party clambers over the rough 
pack ice to help intercept the prey. He 
knows there's no need for a rifle, for al 
though Ursus maritimus has a big bump of 
curiosity and will often stalk a man, he 
almost never attacks unless he's cornered 


The dethroned king of the North 

hoisted aboard the Polarbjor 
while an amateur cameraman snap 
his picture. He's a good specimen 
but not a prize one, for pola 
bears come as long as nine feet 
from nose to tail and as heavy as 
1,600 pounds. The meat of a young 
bear tastes very much like pork 
if it is properly prepared; but the 
skull and hide are about all that 
can be salvaged from a toug} 
old campaigner like this on 








The bear demonstrates his powerful dog paddle as he retreats to another floe 


CAR off the starboard bow!” That strange cry is no stranger than 
the sport it springs from—hunting by ship. For out of the ports 
of Norway sail many wooden vessels, carrying sportsmen and ex- 
plorers into the northern seas to seek the seal, the musk ox, the 

arctic hare, and—finest of trophies—the huge and powerful polar bear, 
undisputed king of the North. 

The ship Polarbjorn was some distance offshore, nosing through the 
floes and icebergs, when it came upon the bear shown in these pictures 
and all those who had rifles grabbed them. Such a find isn’t so rare as it 
sounds, for polar bears roam the ice in search of their favorite food, seals, 
and often are carried out to sea on broken floes. They generally have 
little trouble getting ashore again, for they’re excellent swimmers. But 
the bear in this case wasn’t sc lucky—his stuffed form now stands in front 
of a furrier’s store in Troms6, Norway, mutely advertising its wares. 


Far aloft, in the 
crow's nest of the 
Polarbjorn, others 
of the party watch 
the chase fade off 
across ice and wa- 
ter. They cheer as 
a rifle shot cracks 
out in the distance 


Success! The hunt- 
ers return over a 
snow-covered floe, 
dragging the bear 
on a sledge, and 
making a curious 
spiderlike pattern 
against the ice as 
seen from the mast 








The English-designed 
Royal Coachman 
looks like a May fly, 
Isonychia bicolor, to 
our American trout 


Preston J. Jennings, a Brooklyn, N. Y., sales engineer, has devot- Twin 155-pounders, 
FLY SCIENTIST DOUBLE PLAY ™' 


ed fifteen years to studying artificial trout flies. He collects real marlins below 
insects while fishing and uses them to classify his own home-tied lures. Jennings finds that were taken within three hours of each other off 
most standard patterns, originated in England to match English insects, have no natural Long Beach, Calif. What's more, the anglers, 


counterparts in this country, but still fool fish, which can't see surface objects as we do Lou and Robert Wenzel, are father and son! 
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PORKY FE OD rcupines did to an alumi- A 
num cup left overnight in Allegheny Na- — 
tional Forest, Pennsylvania. The hungry rodents have a liking for : 


certain metals as well as salt. Robert Carson photographed the , 
cup beside a porky skull to show the kind of teeth that did the job eA 
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THIS KINK WILL STEADY YOUR CANOE 


A simple alteration will make your craft safer in bad going and 
easier to paddle as well. Merely unbolt the seats from the gun- 
wales and remount them as shown, on six-inch bolts run through 
blocks of wood four inches long. This lowers the canoe's center 
of gravity and allows the use of shorter, more efficient paddles 





IN HARNESS Troop C of the New York State Police claims to have the 


only harness-broken elk in the nation. The young steer, 
born and raised at the troop's barracks, behaves well for Capt. Daniel E. Fox 


SHORT-ORDER TROUT Among New Zealand's strangest and handiest 


natural wonders are the hot-spring regions 
of Rotorua. Two pools a stone's throw apart—one cold, one hot—enable this 
pretty angler to catch her fish and cook it in her landing net, all in a jiffy's time 





FAN Most folks wonder, when they go to the movies, what 
their favorites do in their off hours. Well, it seems 
that Jackie Cooper's spare-time occupation is just like yours 
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THEY WORK ®°th 


boats at left were home- 
built from plans we pub- 
lished in the past. Daniel 
H. Hodgman, Pasadena, 
Calif., hunts ducks with 
his kayak. C. J. Hobbs, 
Kansas City, Mo., reports 
he wouldn't part with his 
skiff for $100. You'll find 
directions for another eas- 
ily built craft in this issue 
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GOOD PRICES 
FOR 


GOOD PHOTOS 








We're all set to pay you first- 
class rates, as we announced 
last month, for unpublished 
photographs we consider suit- 
able for OUTDOOR LIFE. 
Newsy ones, dramatic ones, 
picturesque ones, kinks, oddi- 
ties, or rare shots—any or all 
of these may fill the bill, as long 
as they're natural and not posy- 
looking, and you send all the 


facts—names, dates, locale, etc. 


So mail your best shots to our 
Picture Editor as soon as you 
can, inclosing a self-addressed 
envelope with full return post- 


age. You may strike pay dirt! 
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An exciting moment at the tryouts near Springfield, Mo., 
COONHOUND TRIALS cr the pack reaches the tree where a captive animal hes —ax—m—— 


been freed after laying a trail. The unhappy coon is clinging to his perch at upper left 





JIM Full fifty-two 


years—that was 
the age of Old Jim, the 
goose at right, when 
last heard from. Jim's 
owner, Henry Rowen of 
Holland, Mich., used 
him as a caller until 
live decoys became il- 
legal. After this pic- 
ture was taken, Rowen 
let the ancient honker 
go back to the wilds 


NYLON The angler 


at left is 
equipped with both line 
and leader of the new 
du Pont product, which 
the makers say equals 
the best silk or gut. 
Production has started 
in a new. nylon-yarn 


plant at Seaford, Del. 
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Some may flee, but where 
shall they turn for food 
when their forests, and 
yours, have been ruined? 


Now its Up To Yau! 


OST sportsmen have _ been 

greatly disturbed by the 

gruesome picture of the for- 

est-fire menace that we found 
ourselves compelled to present to you 
last month. It came to them like the 
hews that a friend was in peril. 

“Why is this destruction, this mean- 
ingless, ruthless desolation, allowed to 
go on?” they ask. “Why do we allow 
one of our most precious possessions to 
be reduced to corpse-strewn ruins?” 

Well, why do you allow it? 

You have delegated men to see that 
you are protected in all your rights as 
an American. And that includes the 
pursuit of happiness. Many of us find 
that happiness in our forests, along our 


streams. There we manage to achieve, 
as perhaps nowhere else, peace, content- 
ment, relaxation—material and spiritual 
rebuilding. 

We've told you that forests in an area 
as great as all New England are de- 
stroyed every year, brooks and streams 
are ruined, game and fish die miser- 
ably, without a fighting chance. 

This menace doesn’t have to be. That’s 
the all-important fact: it doesn’t have 
to be. Whether you are to see the end 
of our virgin forests in your lifetime 
or whether your son is to gaze on the 
last blackened patch in his—is up to 
you. Now! It’s not someone else’s game, 
someone else’s fish, someone else’s pleas- 
ure— it’s yours. 


Sit down now and write your con- 
gressman and your senator in Wash- 
ington: 


It is my earnest wish that you use 
every power at your command to make 
available immediately the funds that 
have been authorized by the Clarke- 
McNary Act for the adequate protec- 
tion of our forests. I—and countless 
other Americans—shall be bitterly dis- 
appointed if this Congress adjourns 
without taking steps to conserve one 
of our dearest possessions. 


Sign it and put it in the mail today. 
Then go out and get your acquaintances 
to do the same. Let’s all go to bat for 
a friend.—-THE EDITOR. 


LET'S FREE OUR GAME AND FISH FROM THE FIRE DEMON 
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The boat nested, 
ready to carry. 
Note the remov- 
able seat tucked 
in just left of 
the bow section 


Set up, it's an 
able craft for 
rowing or oute 
board use, and 
‘carries a load 


»_? 


® This Sectional Boat 


IT'S ABLE, IT'S HANDY TO CARRY, 


AND IT COSTS ONLY A FEW DOLLARS 


IF YOU FOLLOW THESE SIMPLE DI- 


RECTIONS FROM A MASTER DESIGNER 


Left: Stem, bulkheads, and 
transom clamp to form as 
lengthwise partsareadded 


The bulkhead below is fin- 


ished except for top-corner 
notches to take the inwales 


RANSPORTATION of boats by 

auto or other means greatly ex 

tends the effective range of al 

sports activities. And especiall) 
so with this unique sectional boat 
which occupies little space when nested 
for stowing. 

The boat presented here fulfills all r« 
quirements for easy transportation by 
auto, trailer, or cruiser, and when as 
sembled is 10 feet 3 inches long, having 
the capacity of a large rowboat and 
carrying three or’four passengers safe 
ly. Readily jointed in a few minutes, it 
is light in weight (90 pounds), stable, 
and seaworthy, rows easily, and pro- 
pels well with outboard motors up to 6 
horsepower. Construction is simple and 
economical — $18 should purchase all 
materials—while a feature of this trou- 
ble-free sport craft is the use of canvas- 
covered plywood, which means not only 
sturdy lightweight construction but al- 
so permanent leakproof qualities. 

Before. starting the boat itself, the 
building form is erected, using rough 
2x4’s and 1x2’s or similar lumber. 
This form serves as a rigid bench while 
building, and should be mounted atop 
sawhorses or attached legs that will af 
ford a convenient working height. 

Next step is the construction of the 
transom and bulkheads. The transom 
is made of % x 7%-inch boards, cut t 
the shape shown, outer edges being sé 
cured with % x 1!4-inch framing, which 
is glued and screw-fastened in placs 
with 114-inch No. 8 flathead screws 
The bulkheads are four in number, and 
made in pairs, two #1 and two #2 
The contours of the bulkheads, as 
shown, are marked directly upon tl 
14-inch plywood and each piece 
sawed to shape. Lengths of % x1! 
inch framing are fastened to the si 
and bottom edges of each bulkhead, |} 
ing coated first with casein glue and 
then screw-fastened in place with 
inch No. 8 flathead screws, inserted 
from the plywood side, To reénfor 
the bulkheads still further, a plyw: 
knee or gusset is glued and screw-fa 
tened to each inside corner. 

A paper pattern having been made 
the stem, the outline is transferred 
the stem material and sawed out. T 
edges of the stem are then beveled 
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is Easy to Build 
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Sawing through chines and inwales separates the sections quickly 


shown in the stem cross-section draw- 
ing above. 

Now to assemble the boat frame. It 
is built as one unit, the chines and in- 
wales being applied full length and 
sawed into sections later. First step is 
to pair up the bulkheads, fastening each 
pair together with screws, but with 
pieces of thick cardboard or wood strips 
1s inch thick inserted between them to 
leave sawing space when the sections 
are cut apart later. It’s almost needless 
to say that the screws are removed 
When the time for this cutting comes. 
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Next, set up the transom, the paired 
bulkheads, and the stem upon the form. 
The two #1 and two #2 bulkheads 
are held in place by clamping them to 
1x4-inch uprights nailed to the form; 
the stem is secured at the center line of 
the form, forward, by a 1x 2-inch up- 
right; while the transom is set at the 
proper angle and cleated to the form. 
By marking the center of the transom, 
bulkheads, and stem, a batten sprung 
down the center so as to connect all 
center marks will align the frames; 
and by sighting along the bottom all 
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Canvas is cemented and tacked to the bottom and sides of each part 


frames are trued up without difficulty. 

The edges of transom and bulkheads 
must now be beveled, so that the plank- 
ing will lie on them evenly. This is ac- 
complished by springing a light batten 
over the length of the boat (both sides 
and bottom), marking the correct bevel 
on all edges that must be beveled, and 
planing them fair. Notches are now cut 
for the chines and inwales, running 
entirely through the bulkheads but 
through the frame only of the transom, 
leaving the planking intact; these 
notches should be made so as to fol- 
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low the sweep of the beveled edges. 

For the chines, select easily bent soft 
yellow pine, *4 x 114 inches. These are 
clamped in place, their ends beveled to 
fit against stem, and fastened at each 
joint with one 1%-inch No. 8 flathead 
screw. The 5/16 x1!'.2-inch inwales are 
now fitted into their notches, beveled 
to fit the stem, and fastened with one 
7g-inch No. 8 flathead screw at each 
joint. Finally, trim and fair the frame, 
especially the chines, by laying a 
straight edge across the bottom and 
trimming until surfaces are flat. 

Attaching the fir plywood planking 
is next. Plywood of the wall-board va- 
riety with one side sound is cheap, and 
as it will be later covered with canvas 
it should prove satisfactory for this 
job; although to be on the safe side, if 
utmost service is desired, resin-bonded 
plywood had better be used. 

Although the plywood is laid on while 
the frame is still in one piece, each sec- 
tion is planked separately, with a joint 
between bulkheads. The sides are ap- 
plied first. Clamp the plywood in place, 
mark and cut it to shape. Before at- 




































After painting, rub strips and locks are 
added, in this case with locks underneath 














Side latches are mortised under the mold- 
ings, with wing nuts to keep them closed 
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taching it permanently, coat all adjoin- 
ing surfaces (on chines, inwales, stem, 
transom, and bulkheads) with casein 
glue. Then clamp the plywood in place 
again and fasten it with 7,-inch No. 8 
flathead screws, spaced about 2 inches 
apart, except along the inwales, where 
cut lengths of galvanized shingle nails 
are used, clinched on the inside. Trim 
the planking evenly at the edges. Then 
plank the bottom similarly, except that 
whereas the plywood grain runs fore- 
and-aft on the sides, on the bottom the 
grain should run crosswise for greatest 
strength. 

Remove planked hull from form. Any 
tendency of the sides to spring inward 
at the gunwales when this is done 
should be prevented by temporarily 
placing sticks between the sides. These 
are needed only until the glue is dry 
and all nailing along the gunwales is 
finished, when the sides will have set in 
their proper shape. Now remove the 
temporary screws between the bulk- 
heads and saw the sections apart at the 
chines and inwales. Trim the edges of 
each section smooth, rounding off cor- 
ners and sanding them. A trial nesting 
of the sections should now be made; 
and everything being satisfactory, the 
seats can be added. 

These are constructed from 14-inch 
plywood to lessen weight, and when re- 
énforced with %x1%2-inch strips on 
the underside are as strong as much 
thicker seats. Fasten the strips to the 
seats with 7%%-inch No. 8 flathead screws, 
inserted through the top sides of the 
seats. Seat risers %x11%4 inches are 
screw-fastened through the sides of the 
hull at the points indicated, and notched 
to fit the bottom-reénforcing strips of 
the seats. When the hull is nested, the 
two rear seats are removed and stood 
alongside the bow section. 

Each section is now canvased sepa- 
rately. Cover the bottom of each séc- 
tion first with a full width of canvas, 
lapping the cloth over on the sides. A 
length of the 36-inch width of canvas is 
torn in two pieces to cover the sides of 
the sections. Cement the canvas in place 
by applying a coat of canvas cement 
evenly to the surface of each section, 

(Continued on page 60) 





No trailer or roof carrier needed with 


THE MATERIALS YOU NEED 
LUMBER 
(Fir plywood, preferably resin- 
bonded, one side sound) 
Pieces 
Planking, bulkheads, seats, motor 
board, etc. 4“x4’x8’ 3 
(Spruce, cypress, yellow pine, or fir) 
Chines (y. pine) %“x1%4"x12’ 2 
Inwales 5/16’x1Y_"x12’ 2 
Frames of bulkheads, transom, 


and seats 34‘x1%“x10' 5 
Bottom rub strips “x1l'¥%"x10’ 3 
Molding (half-round) Y2‘’x1"x12’ 2 
Transom 34°x734x8’ 1 
Stem 134x734‘x2’ 1 

(Common lumber) 
Building form: sides and ends 

2 x4"'x12' 2 

Crosspieces 1°x2‘’x4’ 2 


Braces as required 


FASTENINGS 
(Galvanized, cadmium-plated, 
or brass) 

%'' No. 8 flathead screws 4 or. 
1%“ No. 8 flathead screws 2 doz. 
13%,“ No. 8 flathead screws 1 doz. 


2” No. 10 flathead screws 1 doz. 
Y%x1" carriage bolts (for 


bottom) 8 
Y"'x1%" carriage bolts (for 

sides) 8 
Y%," wing nuts 8 


(Strap iron or brass) 
Hooked bottom locks Ygx1"x24" 1 
Slotted bottom locks "x 
1Ya"x24” 1 
Latches Yg"x1x20" 1 


OTHER MATERIALS 


_Canvas, 36” wide, 6 to 8-ounce 


weight 10 yd. 
Canvas cement 1 gal. 
Casein glue 1 Ib, 
WY," tacks 2 oz. 


1%“ galvanized shingle nails 4 oz. 
Porch-and-floor or deck enamel! 1 aft. 


Spar varnish (for insides) 1 qt. 
Sandpaper 

Alcohol (for thinning cement) 
Galvanized oarlocks 2 
4%’ or 5’ oars 1 pair 
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this boat—it stows on the rear bumper 
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Gun Bug—For Pay 
(Continued from page 25) 


brained kid—but I managed to keep my 
head, and so did my wife. 

The older boy kept me covered with 
his gun and told me to give him three 
handguns which were in the show case. 
The younger boy put them under his 
shirt and left. The gunman then de- 
manded all the money in the cash 
register, most of which was. small 
change. I stalled, giving him a coin at a 
time. (It really hurt me to give him any- 
thing!) Presently he got nervous and 
left, backing out, keeping me covered. 

When he was gone I told my wife to 
go next door and telephone for the police 
while I grabbed a gun myself and took 
to the trail. In a few minutes a police 
car and motorcycle cops were on the 
scene. We never found the hijackers, 
but I made plans for a suitable reception 
if more came. None ever has. 





T TAKES all sorts to make a world— 

and all sorts to make up the clientele 
of a small-city gunsmith. Rich or poor, 
everyone interested in guns in the vicini- 
ty sooner or later comes into my shop. 
Nearly all of them love to trade—gun 
nuts are a restless lot. One rifle, a .25/20 
Savage sporter which I restocked and 
fitted with a telescope sight several 
years ago, has been in my possession 
seven times. Every time I have sold or 
traded it, the rifle has turned me a small 
profit. Just the other day I sold it back 
to its first owner. It’s still a good gun! 

Last spring a wealthy Easterner 
stopped by my little shop with a beauti- 
ful ‘scope-sighted Springfield sporter, 
which, he said, hadn’t been shooting 
right, even though it had been adjusted 
by its famous maker. No wonder! The 
rifle had never even been bore-sighted, I 
discovered, nor had the ‘’scope been 
focused. I adjusted the Springfield for 
him and took him out on the local range 
to shoot it in. He had been on his way 
to Alaska when he stopped. Three or 
four months later he turned up again, , 
this time with pictures of a _ record En ; ad age 
Alaskan brown bear he had bagged. I 7 ; SN 
got real satisfaction out of his success. : F Copyright, 1940 
I had done a better job of ’scope adjust- | Nb idea iets 
ing than one of the most famous Ameri- 
can firms of gunsmiths. I might be a 
small-timer, but I knew my stuff! 

Dudes fresh from the East, playing 
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Sonora, Mexico; rancheros from across 
the border with ailing .30/30’s; Western 
cattlemen, Pima and Papago Indians . . 
all somehow find their way to my shop, and only the blue-ribbon best 1s 


all drawn together by their love of guns. . . . . oma 16 ad aw; H 
pe I See stan ch class of ies. Years of sleeping in shaded chosen—ts tucked aw x Aber osken 


he nil Bri Tob casks to slumber in the shade of the 

; "ges Lobacce ; 

copier ie ak aaa ee oe oF nee ii. aman mellowing sheds seasonafter season, 

money to spend, and who have got al- ° ; R : 7 ; 

most their only relaxation from their its matchless mellowness while Nature works a wondrous al- 

days afield and from their nights of 

monkeying with their own guns. . ke 
They stand around wistfully. steal away. Each golden leaf takes 
“Gee!” they often say. “I sure wish I 

could trade places with you. All my life ; : : j hs 1 ers 

I have loved to fool with guns—repair- Time when it comes to nursing Lazy aging—for months longer than 

ing, restocking, rebluing. I'd like to 

have a little shop like yours now that : E : : . : sidiecacialiie df 

I’m along in middle age. I'd like to be | quet into a vintage wine or a fine gives Briggs five-dollar-a-pound fla- 

independent, as you are. I'd like tomake | tophacco. That's why every pound of vor, at 15¢ atin. Try Briggs today. 

my living in a way I enjoy. A ca deh 3 1a felle alin 
Usually I say nothing. But I think, leaf selected for Briggs Tobacco— Meet the “friend a feller needs”. 

“Poor saps! It’s easy if you really want 

to. You can lift yourself by your boot- — 

straps—and you can have a lot of fun 

while you're doing it, too. I have!” 





too—midwestern and Eastern business 





chemy. Harshness and tongue-bite 


OU can’t improve on Father on mellowness, smoothness, flavor. 


smoothness, mellowness, and bou- lots of brands at twice its price— 
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J. A. EMMETT, Editor 








Better Gadgets Every Year 


A small electric generator 
takes up little space and 
provides plenty of current 
for radio, lighting, etc. To- 
day such a plont costs no 
more than a small outboard 


HE wise owner does not overload 

his boat, however large it may be, 

with gear. He has aboard all equip- 

ment required by law, then selects 
from the wide range of available gadgets 
only those which make for safety, or 
add to pleasure and comfort. 

If your boat is the usual outboard 
runabout, or one driven by an inboard 
engine, and you use it on waters under 
federal jurisdiction (and that covers the 
Great Lakes and all rivers connected 
with the seas, as well as coastal waters), 
certain equipment is compulsory. Those 
who use their boats elsewhere will do 
well to have similar equipment aboard 
for the safety of all concerned. Canoes 
and rowboats 16 ft. or less in length 
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Compact and com- 
plete, a kit like this 
would be prized by 
a sailing man. In it 


he'll find all he needs 


for neat sail repairs 


The new type life 
belt, below, can be 
worn deflated when- 
ever you're boating. 
In emergency, a pull 
of the plug will in- 
flate it immediately 


whose usual mode of propulsion is 
by paddles or oars but which are 
temporarily propelled by an _ out- 
board do not come within this law, 
except that when used after sun- 
down they must display a white 
light, either fixed or available as a 
flare-up. 

All craft, regardless of length, 
whose usual mode of propulsion is 
by outboard motor are required to 
be registered and to carry an official 
identification number together with 
prescribed equipment. This certifi- 
cate of registration nothing 
and can be secured from the Col- 
lector of Customs of your district 
after you have filled out forms he 
will furnish. It must be carried 

aboard the boat at all times and the 
numbers assigned in connection with it 
displayed on each bow. 

Most boats in which we are interested 
are less than 26 ft. in length and as 
such come under Class One. Compulsory 
equipment comprises a combination bow 
light showing red and green, a single 
white light astern, a whistle, a life pre- 
server for each person aboard, and a 
fire extinguisher. 

Whether you order from a marine- 
hardware catalogue or buy from a store 
handling boat supplies, a number of 
different types of lights are available. 
There is no specified lens area for Class 
One, and it is not necessary for a small 
outboard runabout, for instance, to 


costs 


burden itself with lights large enough 
for a 25-ft. cruiser. Fixtures may be 
procured for temporary mounting, with 
even the hold-down bracket removable 
by means of a thumb nut. 

Sometimes wires are run 
light to batteries below deck, while 
other types have a compartment built 
into the fixture itself to hold ordinary 
flashlight dry cells, making the entire 
light self-contained. Another fixture 
suitable for small boats is similar to an 
ordinary flashlight but has a two-color 
lens and a simple clamp for fastening 
to the coaming or gunwale forward. A 
matching white-light fixture, with a 
domelike lens, is available for clamping 
near the stern. 

Lights such as these fulfill the re- 
quirements, take up little space aboard 
when dismounted, and appeal to the 
majority of owners who only occasional- 
ly use their boats at night. For larger 
runabouts, streamline combination bow 
lights, and models with a built-in moor- 
ing post or a flag-staff holder, are avail- 
able for permanent mounting, in both 
oil and electric types. In buying, re- 
member that separate red and green 
lights, for mounting on the coaming on 
either side of the cockpit, are prohibited 
by the law for Class One boats. 

The whistle is the simplest piece of 
equipment, and the cheapest, although 
it should be a suitable boat type with a 
loud double tone. Life preservers to 
comply with the law must either be 
stamped 2assed by U. S. Steamboat 
Inspectors” or be a type approved by 
them. Some cushions and pillows come 
within the requirements for life pre- 
others do not. Mere strap 
handles are inadequate, and a highly 
buoyant filling is required which will 
not float away should the covering be 
ripped. The fire extinguisher must be of 
one-quart capacity and of a type that 
will quickly put out fires of oil and 
gasoline. When live wires are present, 
those stamped as approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories are always 
safe and satisfactory. 

With required equipment on board 
and in good working order, other neces- 
sary gear may be in keeping with what 
you have to spend. Much of this has 
been developed with the owner of the 
average small outboard-powered boat in 
mind. A reserve supply of fuel can be 
most easily carried and handled in a 
can with a flexible spout and an auto- 
matic air vent; sizes from 1 to 5 gal. 
capacity are available. covers, 
and kits may be had that will protect 
the motor or make it easy to transport. 
The simplest is a waterproof 


from the 


servers, 


Cases, 


shaped 
cover which slips over the head of the 
motor when the latter is left on the 
boat. Next is a heavy duck carrying 
case equipped with a closing zipper and 
a carrying handle. Most complete of all 
(Continued on page 55) 
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is a metal box made to take a all 
motor and still have space for a gallon 
fuel container, tools, grease gun, etc. 
Use of either the carrying case or the 
box is better than merely placing the 
bare motor in the car: the floor mat is 
protected from grease and water drip- 
pings, and the motor from damage it 
might sustain if placed unprotected in 

the rear trunk. 
, . New and improved brackets are avail- 
' @ Sneak up on the deep, dark pools | able to fasten a motor to a boat whose 
where the big ones hide. It’s easy in stern does not take it readily. For sail- 
a perfectly balanced Old Town Ca- | boats with an afterdeck in which one 
hesitates to cut a motor hatch, and for 
for sportsmen. Steady and strong, those with too high a agence 2 ee 
yet light to carry. Made with Old ing can be purchased which slips into 
’ ; small clips permanently fastened to the 
Town skill to last for many a moon. | ctern. For boats with sharp sterns, and 
FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of ca- for canoes, there are brackets giving 
noes, rowbeoats, dinghies and outboard adjustable driving depths 3 in. deepe1 


boats. Write . fo PSs : 

poats. Write for one today. Address Old | than normal—an important considera- 
Town Canoe Company, 672 Fourth Street, . . P 

Old Town, Maine. tion with a higher-than-average stern. 


noe. This modern birch-bark is built 


pcp ecmra reduction gears, replacing 


those on certain outboard models, 


oe ss _ - . 
Oth ( Me WI of permit the use of a larger propeller. It wl Movie Opportunity No 385 
LLY, J is well known that a heavy hull can be = a “4 il . ve 


more easily driven, especially into A ~~ | 
waves, with a large, slow-turning pro- rs: A ' 4 
peller than with a smaller one running o' ' e 
at a much higher speed. er ¢ lyr 
|} can get different types of plates and : . AKES movies 
BOATS FOREVERY PURPOSE attachments to permit running the M psHOT 
motor at efficient speeds and still cut : AT sSNA 


The fisherman who goes in for trolling 
50 Models—canvas or all wood. Sailboats, Outboards, down the speed of his boat. Also, guards 
Rowboats. Small Inboards and sensationally new Weld- | ¥ : = wake P : : ost 
wood Skiffs. Priced from $36.00 up. Write may be fitted for operating a motor in ¢ 
WAGEMAKER COMPANY weed-infested waters. And there are all 


Dept. H Grand Rapids, Michigan | sorts of remote controls and wheel | , wa $4g50 
, ONLY 








steers, even some which provide for 
electric starter use. 

If you must keep your boat on a 
mooring instead of made. fast to a pier, 
there are several pick-up buoys avail- 
able, some of ‘balsa wood, others of 
metal with a rubber bumper. Either | and in color! 
type averts damage to the boat’s paint W ith a Filmo, making movies is easy. 
and planking. Mushroom anchors—the Just press a button. What you see, you get. 
best possible holding device for such Results are superb. For Filmos are made 
service now come at very attractive | by the makers of Hollywood profes- 
prices. In crowded waters a boat left alamaal seciashi eel 
BUILD A BOAT BY THE on a mooring must display a light at . : +. P 

WELCH SYSTEM . Its in- night; anchor lights can now be had Palm-size Filmo makes newsreel- 

idan tea which use ordinary dry-cell batteries length scenes at snapshot cost! Makes 

thing for building, equip- guaranteed to give 30-day service A color movies, too, indoors and out, 

USE WELCH READY similar light is available for mounting even in slow motion. Extra speeds, de- 

=P" for catalog showing boats at the end of & private dock or on a vice for animating cartoons, and pro- 

of many types; boat hardware; propellers; Marine channel buoy. Both do away with the eisian for using special lenses make 


aints; Sails; Boat finishing Materials and WELCH : . Sa , : P 
attention required by an oil lamp. ; * 
HITE CAP MARINE MOTORS i . I Filmo a basically complete camera that 


WELCH BOAT CO.., Station x-s, MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN Sailboats often have trouble picking . 
| up a mooring. For that, there’s an at- keeps pace with your skill. Buy now on 
| tachment similar to a boat-hook head, easy terms. Bell & Howell Company, 
EXTRA with a snap and line attached. One Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
Sanaa merely hooks this into the ring on the London. Established 1907. 

buoy, disengages the handle, makes fast 


seats” the attached line on deck, and the boat FREE MOVIE 
BOOKLET 


Light, easy to handle, flexible steel frame: carry by hand and is secure. Anyone who has had to 
) o: safe for f. + all sizes: non-sinkable, stronger th ee e ' - p - 
sounds taadl be U0, E. ausd datelae pecomamenta, ‘Aacntied Wires stretch out from the bow of a moving aaaanaannanaannanend 
Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's Fair. Send for Catalog. P atee <« . » fae P ’ ’ 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. boat to make a rope fast to a buoy will BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1852 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Il. 


490 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. appreciate this. 
Several of the new types of anchors Okay! Send free, 16-page booklet 

‘ red” telling how easy and inexpensive it is to ma 
will appeal to the owners of larger boats, fine movies with Filmo Cameras. 
and even permit small craft to carry an 
efficient hook without its taking up too Name 
much room aboard. In all these anchors, 
improved design makes up for the Address 
weight considered necessary up to now 
Sixty smartly styled boats to choose "nr inetance <x ; > cr wil 
from! New lightweight construction For instance, a 6-lb. modern hook will 
59 lb. cartop boats, outboards, rowboats, hold as well as a 25-lb. regular anchor 


fishing and resort boats. Low priced ore } . d 
Safe—leakproof seams, no caulking, no The bilge pump, an important item of 


onthe’ a ee equipment, need no longer be cumber- 
“SS WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG! Box A-2 (Continued on page 59) 


MINCTISHER STAR METAL BOAT CO , GOSHEN, IND - —_ 


ET your Filmo Movie Camera now. 
Next time something important 
happens, capture it forever in action 
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1940 SEAHORSES! 


ELEVEN BRILLIANT MODELS... EIGHT PERFECTED 
ALTERNATE FIRING MOTORS...TWO NEW BANTAM 


SINGLES WITH 36% POWER INCREASE... AND A SPEC- 
TACULAR, NEW HI-POWERED ALTERNATE FIRING TWIN 
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Look ’em over —the finest troop of Johnson motors ever to lead the annual 
outboard parade! Note their points as they flash by. 1. The smoothness of 


Johnson’s Perfected Alternate Firing. 2. The hushed purr of a quality en- 


gine with Built-in Underwater Exhaust. 3. The priceless advantage of 360° 
Steering and REVERSE. These are the “big three” of outboard-motoring, 


and only Johnson has all three! 


Keep counting. Dual Carburetion for perfect performance at both high and 


low speeds . . Ready-Pull Starter which is fast obsoleting cord starting . . 
Synchro-Control for foolproof, one-lever coordination of spark and throttle, 
r D < 


.. Patented Co-Pilot to save you from being glued to the steering handle. 


These, and other big Sea-Horse features make outboard motoring TWICE 

the fun. A ride will prove it. Ask your Johnson dealer. You'll find his 

name under “Motors-Outboard” in your Classified telephone directory. 

JOHNSON MOTORS, 1100 PERSHING ROAD, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
, Canada 


> 
Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterboro. 


hay J Roig 
needle valve. 
REVERSE. Ready-Pull 


$49.50* 


NEW —a flash 

36% to 1.5 h. Be 

Underwater Exhaust and 

Starter. All for only — _ 

Cord Starting,only . . 

NEW — Perfected Alternate Firing in a 16.0 h.p.* 
speed with silken smooth- 

last word in stream- 


twin, combining thrilling 
$244.50° 


ness. Deluxe throughout. 
lined =n ame ve ae 


ease 


REVERSE. The only outboard motor that 


| backs up! And you can steer in any direc 
tion, too — or stop, quick! 


* 


ht Single = senped up 


ANBD-seven other Perfected Alternate Firing Twins, 
with all the fine features of outboard motoring includ 
ing oe big twin (21% bebe yr s lighest al- 
ternate _ twin s.—2.5 h.p. 

atonly . oy ha $79.50* 
TIME PA YMENTS available. Why bother with 
any but the best when the best is so easy to buy? Ask 

orses. 


your dealer about time payments on Sea- 


All getees quoted above are f.o.b. factory, subject to 
slight handling charge. All ratings are ac- 


reight _ 
curate— NO. A. Certified brake h. p. at 4000 r.p.m. 


PERFECTED ALTERNATE FIRING 
Wonderfully smooth! Note that word 
“perfected.”’ It means plenty! 


3 





All that’s new for 
1940 is fully pic- 
tured and des- 
cribed in the 
beautiful new 

1940 Se a-Horse 
Handy Chart, 
Write! Sent free. 


ft 

) 
4 
} 
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BUILT-IN UNDERWATER EXHAUST 
For real quiet. Note Johnson's Single 
Shaft construction 
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LURES ARE 
Stream Tested 
Proven Sensation 
by Thousands 
of Fishermen 
Everywhere 


OF THIS 


Yes sir! That's what it cost to Produce this 62nd Anniversary Edition of Cook’s famous 


Fisherman’s Guide & Tackle Catalo 


The Lightning Bug Lure is a killer! And the Book shows the greatest collection of tackle 
bargains and fishing secrets ever gathered between two covers! BOTH are yours FREE! 
You pay mailing costs only. Pick out one of the lures illustrated above in natural colors. 
The big size (1) is for bass, the middle size (2) for trout, and the small size (3) for trout 
and crappie. Be sure to indicate your choice on the coupon below. If you want more g— 
than one lure you must enclose 35c extra for each additional lure. This special introduc- 
tory offer is made because we KNOW this glittering lure is its own best advertisement. 
If you use the one we GIVE you, we KNOW you will want to buy additional Lightning 
Bugs. And REMEMBER, when you mail the coupon for this CREEL-FILLING lure, 
you also get the big 120-page book of Fishing Secrets and Tackle Bargains! 


SAVE «oe TACKLE ITEM 
GET FISHING INFORMATION GALORE 


Besides pictures and descriptions of thousands of record breaking tackle bargains, this marvelous 
book reveals the SECRETS of the world’s greatest fishermen—gives actual instructions from cham- 

ions who have caught fish in every state in the Union. Everything told in clear, easily understood 
anguage that will improve YOUR fishing skill— make it possible for YOU to enjoy CATCHES here- 
tofore brought in ONLY by nationally famous experts. .. Here are some of the features of this 
wonderful encyclopedia of information and tackle bargains. 


® How to Catch More Fish ®How to Use Wet Flies 
® What Fly to Use ®How to Find Fish 
® How to Fish with Dry Flies ® Thousands of Other Secrets 


Information that you can apply to your LOCAL streams and lakes. Complete, detailed 
and illustrated instructions on how, when and where to use each lure. pee ANY- 
THING you want to know about fishing and HOW to catch fish, this book will SHOW you! 


Thousands of BARGAINS 


In addition to fishing information, this huge 120-page book illustrates and describes 
thousands of items that every fisherman uses. It shows how to SAVE on each and every 
one! It enables you to REDUCE the expense of your fishing trips— and shows you how 
to have MORE tackle for LESS money! No matter WHAT you need for FISHING or 
hunting, it is pictured, described and PRICED at Dave Cook's. 


@ Pace-Setting LOW PRICES! 


Flies, Rods, Reels, Boots, Lures, Creels, Guns, Sporting Goods of ALL kinds—Everything 
under the sun that a sportsman could possibly want or need. Practically ALL of the items 
shown in this great catalog have been famous for years for _—— and service. What- 
ever you need, you'll find it in this catalog—at a price that fits your pocketbook, and 
ina QUALITY that meets your strictest requirements. 


FOUNDED IN 1878 Each and every item in this book is backed by 
SIXTY-TWO years of experience in serving the 

sportsmen of the nation. SIXTY-TWO years of giving EXTRA values and qual- 

ity to fishermen and hunters all over this country. Send for your copy of this Petsees aaee fae cay 


book TODAY. Enjoy reading through its information-packed pages. Thrill to its ° ° 

beautiful, natural color illustrations. Learn the 1001 SECRETS which are here & Dave COOK Sporting Goods Co., 1601A Larimer St., Denver, Colo. ' 
revealed for you. Remember— you MUST fill out the coupon at right. 15c for 
postage brings you BOTH the lure and the book. 


Huy! SEND COUPON TODAY! 


ft 

] 

= coin or stamps to cover postage and mailing costs of BOTH. Fy 

Catalog and lure will be mailed: IMMEDIATELY so you can take advantage of 

EARLY low prices. This is an all-time HIGH in value! You'll say it's the § Take Your 

GREATEST fisherman's book, AND the greatest lure you've ever seen! And it's ® ° 2 he 1 

ALL YOURS for the trifling cost of mailing! Fill out the coupon NOW... and * Choice i i ; resents the lure you 
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YOU BET I want both your low-price catalog with FISH- 
ING INFORMATION and one of the FREE lures illustrated above. 
I have indicated my choice in the space below, and enclose 15c § 


Mark an X opposite 
the number that rep- 


mail it TODAY! | want. 


DENVER 
DAVE COOK <cicrsc, 


Remember - 15< for Postage brings you BOTH lure and catalog 





Name__ 
Address 


City State 
ih aU Ee 























Answers to Boating Fans 


Lightning Hazard 


Question: I have been using a metal boat 


for the last two years, but my friends keep 
telling me it's no place to be in a lightning 
storm. Do you know whether a metal boat is 


much more dangerous than a wooden one in this 
regard?—R. N., La 


Answer: Damage through lightning to any 
sort of boat on the water is a rarity; it often 
does funny tricks, especially on boats with 
masts, but seldom if ever any real damage. I 
may be wrong, but I do not think you have any- 
thing to fear. Can your friends give you any 
definite cases where small metal boats have 
been struck? If they can, check up on these.— 
J. &. E. 


Protection from Spray 
Is it practical to put a spray rail 


which uses an outboard 
York. 


Question: 
on my 14-ft. rowboat, 
motor?—F. A. S., New 


t whether a spray rail would 
ray flies high and usually 
comes aboard in spite of any height rail that 
would be practical. About the only way to keep 
spray out of the boat is to have some sort of 
forward deck. My suggestion is a waterproofed 
arranged to button down under the out- 
with a suppert under its center to 
give it a pitch that would run the water off 
Ninety percent of the time this could be left 
off, but in rough going it could be quickly but- 


Answer: I doub 
be much advantage. Sy 


canvas, 
side rub rail, 





r end, to 
boat, it 


could have a 4-in. coaming at its afte 
keep water from draining . into the 
would be more effective.—/. E. 


Fresh and Salt Water 


Question: I would like to buy a runabout 
that has been used in salt water, but which I 
would operate in fresh water. However, I 
been advised that it isn’t good to transfer a boat 
in this way. Is this true?—H. J., New Jersey. 


have 


Answer: I see no reason why taking a boat 
from salt to fresh water should make any dif- 
ference. Stock runabouts are built with 
ings to withstand salt water, hence can be 
in either. I do believe that a boat will 
longer in salt water, as the salt seems to have 
a tendency to pickle the wood and rage 
rot. But that is another thing entirely —J. A. E 


tasten- 
used 


last 


discou 


Small Motor for Canoe 


Question: I have an 18-ft. canoe which I 
intend to use mainly for fishing. Do you think 
the small outboard 


would be satisfactory 


motors now on the market 


?——J. H. McC., Tenn 


Answer: An 
boat and, 
is apt to be 


18-ft. canoe is a good chunk of 
because it has good carrying capacity, 


heavily loaded at times. For this 


reason I am sure you would find an outboard of 
1.6 or 1.8 horsepower much more satisfactory 
than the very small motors recently brought 
out. I have found these a disappointment on 


anything comparable in 


mention.—J. A. E 


size to the canoe you 
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(Continued from page 55) 


toned in place. If this canvas forward deck 
some. There is a wide range of types 
and sizes from which to choose, either 
hand-operated, driven off the engine, or 
run by electricity. Some, battery-oper- 
ated, are automatic in action, working 
when you are away from the boat. 
Searchlights have not only been im- 


at reasonable prices. 
either from 


proved but now sell 
There types operated 
the engine or by separate batteries. 
Horns nowadays are smaller in size and 
more efficient in eperation. The trend is 
toward electrically operated equipment 
that’s suited to the size of your boat, 
however small. Even small lighting 
plants cost no more than the smaller 
outboards. One of in conjunction 


are 


these, 


with lights, a radio, and other small 
electrical equipment, gives you greater 
pleasure afloat. 

For the man who owns a cabin boat 


there seems no end of new or improved 


gadgets. Galley stoves have been made 
safer and easier to operate, and at the 
same time lowered in price. Old-time 
mattresses with their tendency to be- 
come hard, lumpy, and mildewed, need 
no longer be tolerated; new types are 
made of rubber with built-in air cells, 
and of rubber combined with other 


resilient materials. 
Automatic fire-extinguishing systems, 
wind-velocity and direction indicators, 


speed indicators, outboard clamp pads 
and locks, ventilators and fans, swim- 
ming ladders, fishing chairs and pole 
holders, windlasses, fenders, engine 
safety devices and aids to installation 
and running, etc., have not only been 
improved in appearance and efficiency 
but are today priced low enough to be 


each of the 


first-aid 


owner. 
“must” in 


within 
A small 


average 
kit is a 


hes 
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equipment. Well worth including in it is 


one of several remedies recently brought 
out for seasickness, if this malady 
threatens to spoil your, or your guest's, 
pleasure afloat. 

For the sailing enthusiast, gear and 
fittings have been simplified and new 
items developed. Whatever the _ boat 
size, these new gadgets simplify han- 
dling, step up speed, and even increase 
safety. 

Quite important for most of us is the 
combined camping and boating equip- 
ment developed for those who like to 
cruise in small open outboards, canoes, 
or kayaks. First of all, there are several 
different types of carriers for mounting 
a boat on top of the car. Most of these 
make use of rubber suction cups which 


hold the mounting in place and prevent 
marring of the top finish. 


Complete sailing rigs are available for 
kayaks and canoes, to help make long 
day-runs possible. Leeboards and rud- 
ders with their mountings have been 
simplified, patent keels developed, and 
rigs designed for easy stowing when 
the paddle is being used. Tents intended 


for these open-boat camp-cruises are 
light in weight, yet easily erected and 
really rain and insect-proof. Light- 
weight sleeping bags, air mattresses, 
and special duffel bags can be had at 
reasonable prices; also spray covers, 


repair kits, padding seats, cooking kits, 
lanterns, and water containers—all de- 
signed for small-boat cruising. 

If your marine-supply store doesn’t 


stock some particular item you want, it 
can likely get it for you; or you can 
write to one of the large marine-hard- 
ware houses for a catalogue and make 
your own selection.—J. A. Emmett 









The world’s lightest, handiest out- 
board motor... now yours at record- jf 
breaking low cost! Weighs less than 
oars—snugs into inches of space in 
your car .. . capably powers row- 
boats, fishing boats, canoes... 
can be taken with you on every 


fishing trip, and used on rental 

Weighs only 

8'/. pounds 
. 


Runs all 

day on one 

gallon of fuel 
e 


boats available everywhere! 

6 models offering outstanding S 

quality at low cost completely 4 

log. The 14-pound “Pal”, ~~ Prices F.O.B. 
only $37.50. The powerful Factory 
tor Selector, Boat Directory of Leading Builders, 
all FREE. Address, EVINRUDE MOTORS, 


6 ELTO MODELS FOR 1940 _/ 

described in new Elto cata- 

“Ace”, only $47.50. Catalog, handy Boat-and-Mo- 
1320 North 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


YouR 
BOAT 


UNFOLD 





1800 . for fishermen... 


Portable folding 


xperts since tourists 


taxe owners and general usage, 
wood models. Light, safe, durable, snagproof 
f. Carry on shoulder or running board, Set up 
ise in five minutes or less. Suitable for -_~ ard 
I { by vernment encineers on T, work 
FREE literatureand MONEY BACK GI iin ThE 


( adian Distributors—Peterborough Canoe Co, 
Petert« wh, Ontario, Canada 
THE ACME MFG. COMPANY 


22 Pool St. 


Miamisburg, Ohio 


w:tiy:Va3 Better Built 
Lower Prices 







and up 
All popular models, canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations. 


Rowboats 
$42 
and up 
Most 5 ogee line ever offered, at real money-saving 
pric 
liaie 
board 
Boats 
$42 
and up 
THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH SPRAY 
RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PERFECTLY 
DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS. 


SAIL BOATS 











Today's Six Most Popular Models 
12 ft. OLYMPIC. . $148 
15% ft. SNIPE. . . $195 
16 ft. COMET . . . $248 
Fs ft. hy thing « $290 
8 ft. SEA GULL. . $415 
is ft. LIGHTNING . $460 


These boats are complete, with 
and rigging at prices 
spove. 


sail, mast 
qQ soted ¢ 


CATM.OS FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 
PP ¢ state the kind of boat you areinterestedin (96) 
TWO LARGE FACTORIES < _ 
THOMPSON BROS. OA iy 
rileto 
PESHTIGO, wis. 


Either Place CORTLAND, N.Y. 

















































Anpear 
SLIMMER 


* 
AT ONCE! 
ON’T let your friends 
poke fun at your 
“bay | indow’’! If the Vito 
Belt does not make that 
paunchy belt line appear 
slimmer atonce...it won't 
cost you a red cent! The 
successful man of today a 
pears trim-waisted, ready 
for action. .. streamlined! 
@ Take care of that ugly 
paunch the safe way... 
with a Vito Belt. Excessive 
exercise may strain your 
heart... dieting and drugs 
may be dangerous. 
® Vito is made of pure 
Para rubber, molded for 
support. Tiny perforations 
allow air to penetrate and 
the special lace back per- 
mits adjustmentto take care 
of change in size. 
Iilustrated folder in plain 
envelope sent on request. 













@ Waistline fat often 
stretches abdominal 
muscles allowing 
stomach and intestines 
to fall forward and 
downward. The Vito 
Belt brings welcome 
support to sagging in- 
ternal organs and helps 
prevent fatigue. 
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FOR BOAT VALUE! 





15-FOOT 
UTILITY 





MARINE 


* VAVAY motors 


FOR DEPENDABILITY 


* 





20-FOOT 


SPORT UTILITY 


Gray-powered Century Inboards, Utility Boats, 
Sport Utilities, Sedans and Runabouts. .... 
$625.00 and up... . . 15-foot, 17-foot, 18%-foot 
and 20-foot models. .. . Speeds to 52 m. p.h. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 
MANISTEE 


CENTURY BOAT co., BOX 27 MICHIGAN 
Builders of the famous Century 
“Sportsman"’ Outboard Boats 
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Keep Your Gas Tank Clean 


Next summer's tun wont be spoiled 
by fuel-line trouble if you act now 


HE best way to guard against a 

‘| viuzzea fuel line and a dead motor 
next summer is to spend a few hours 
thoroughly cleaning out your gas tank. 
No matter how carefully you have 
been straining gas into your tank, you 
will find, every time you clean the strain- 
er, particles of reddish brown and gray- 
white. The former are tiny flakes of 
rust and scale from the tank, while the 
latter are zinc sulphate, resulting from 
impurities not entirely removed from the 
gas in the refining process. Besides this, 
there may be sludge, which apparently 
comes from nowhere, but which is like- 
ly the result of electrolytic action in the 


This Sectional Boat is 


fuelsystem. Suchimpurities cause trouble. 

The average cylindrical gas tank is 
fitted with a filling vent at one end or 
in the center, and an outlet at the other. 
Before draining the tank, have ready a 
metal rod or strong stick long enough to 
reach the bottom of the tank. To a hole 
in one end of this, fasten a 2-ft. length 
of small chain. Drop the chain into the 
tank and, with the rod, try to whip it 
back and forth on the bottom. After 
a few minutes, have some one open the 
outlet while you continue to agitate the 
gas to keep the sediment in suspension. 
Strain the drawn-off gas before pouring 

(Continued on page 61 


Easy to Build 


(Continued from page 52) 


stretching the canvas in place and tack- 
ing at necessary points, while rubbing 
the surface of the canvas to insure com- 
plete adhesion. 

For a final filler coating, thin the re- 
mainder of the cement with wood alco- 
hol to the consistency of paint and apply 
to the canvas. When dry, sand lightly. 
The sections are now painted any color 
preferred, using porch-and-floor enamel 
or deck paint. Apply three coats, allow- 
ing ample drying time. 

Now secure the % x 1-inch molding to 
the upper edges of each section with 
74-inch No. 8 flathead screws. Turn the 
sections over, align them together, and 
attach the bottom rub strips: one along 
the center of the hull and the two others 
12 inches out from the center line, fas- 
tening them in place with %s-inch No. 8 
flathead screws inserted from inside the 
sections. Saw the rub strips apart at the 
section joints, and proceed to install the 
locks that: hold the sections together on 
the outer rub strips. 

These locks may be made of strap iron 
for fresh water; but brass better 
suited to withstand salt-water corrosion. 
Locks may be mounted outside the rub 
strips; but if the inner side of the strips 
is mortised beforehand to take the locks, 
they will be better protected from foul- 
ing. Secure the locks with % x 1-inch 
carriage bolts, bolted through the hull, 
and with 2-inch No. 10 flathead screws 
inserted through the bottom into the 
bulkhead frames. To engage correctly, 
the slotted locks are fastened to the cen- 
ter section so that they extend over the 
edges of the section, while the hooked- 
end locks on bow and stern sections 
should be flush with the edge. 

To set up the boat, the hooks are en- 
gaged in the slots while the sections are 
upside down; the sections are then 
latched together at the gunwales. 

One end of each latch is bolted to one 
section through molding, gunwale, and 
inwale; the other end is notched so that 
it hooks over a carriage bolt on the ad- 
joining section, and is secured by simply 
tightening wing nuts on both carriage 
bolts. To make a neat finish, the mold- 
ing should be mortised to secure and 
conceal the latch, even though it might 
be easier to operate if fastened outside 
the molding. 

If you plan to use an outboard motor, 


is 










a piece of %4-inch plywood may be at- 
tached to the after face of the transom, 
to prevent scuffing of the canvas on the 
transom. Oars should be from 4% to 5 
feet in length, jointed in the middle with 
a galvanized tin sleeve fastened to one 
end of the joint and exactly fitting over 
the other end. This allows the oars to 
be taken apart and stored inside the 
nested hull. Oarlocks of regulation size 


are installed on the center section. Fi- 
nally, the entire inside of the hull is 
either varnished or given three coats 
of paint. 

When transporting, a heavy canvas 


cover will help protect the hull from un- 
necessary exposure. An outboard motor 
also will rest in the nested hull in 
transit, so that the entire outfit is self- 
contained and ready for quick setting up. 


SEND FOR THE 
BIG BLUEPRINT 
AND GET GOING! 


You needn't be a shipwright to turn out 


this sectional boat. Nor do you need spe- 


| cial equipment—just a few woodworking 
tools. Cost of materials is low: the whole 
should 


$16 to $22, roughly—the exact amount de- 


craft, exclusive of oars, cost from 
pending upon prices in your neighborhood 
and upon the quality you select. 

But 


| will 





one preliminary, inexpensive step 


make every succeeding operation 
easier and surer. Obtain the large-scale 
that OUTDOOR LIFE has 


It will make it possible for you to 


blueprint pre- 
pared 
work faster and with greater accuracy. 
Every joining, every fastening, every step 
in the work is made absolutely clear 
The cost of this time-saving blueprint is 
only 50 cents. So that you may get started 
soon, send for it today. Address Blueprint 
Service Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 


Ave., New York, N. Y. 
—_——— 
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Keep Your Tank Clean 


(Continued from page 60) 





Pumping gas back through the tank with a 
small bilge pump to work sediment loose 


it back in the tank, 
until it is clean. 

All tanks are not so easy. The outlet 
often extends 1 in. above the bottom of 
the tank, the assumption being that sedi- 
ment will remain on the bottom. It will 
until a certain amount collects. Then 
comes a rough day, the sediment is 
stirred up, and finds its way into the 
outlet. Then you get the effect of a 
year’s accumulation almost all at once 
—with the usual results. 

Where it is possible, it is always worth 
the work involved to remove the tank 
entirely so it can be shaken, and then 
pour the gas out the intake vent. When 
this can’t be done, stir up the gas, and 
use a length of hose to siphon it off. 
Notch the end of the hose so that, when 
it rests on the bottom of the tank, there 
will still be an inlet. 

You should alternately whip loose the 
sediment, then siphon out the _ gas, 
straining the gas each time before pour- 
ing it back to repeat the performance. 
The use of steam or acids to loosen ac- 
cumulations inside the tank is hardly 
necessary on a small boat. Often it is 
difficult to remove the acid or water. 

If a tank is suspected of having scale, 
there is one stunt that may help. The 
end of a piece of hose is fitted with a 
4-in. piece of pipe, slightly flattened or 
even sharpened like a chisel. With a 
bilge pump, have some one force gaso- 
line from a bucket through the hose 
and into the tank, while you keep the 
pipe scraping back and forth along the 
bottom to loosen the scale. A _ good 
pressure on the gasoline helps consid- 
erably. 

Remember that gasoline handled this 
way is exceedingly dangerous. Avoid 
lighting a cigarette, or any spark that 
may set off the vapors. Even the fumes 
in an empty tank may be as dangerous 
as a full tank of gas. 

When laying up, with the tank com- 
pletely empty, it is best to remove the 
outlet connection and the fill cap. The 
inlet, of course, should be _ protected 
against rain. Condensation in the closed 
tank, which means water in the gas next 
spring, can be avoided by thus providing 
a bit of ventilation.—J. A. E. 





repeating the process 
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of our specialties. If your 
dealer doesn’t handle Rus 
sell’s—we will supply you 
direct. 


SIX SCOTTIES 


| | TO WHITTLE 


| POSTPAID 


I ! e ready cut 


Hi be Now It easy re th th v Kit 
OUTDOOR LIFE, hood, 20 
___353 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


speed wheels, weedless, service wheels, 
perfect trolling wheels and all-purpose 
propellers that get you more speed 
ard for out 


1s specifi 


from any motor. Send post< 





board propeller ‘bible’; cont 





} cations for every motor built since 1926 


FOR YOUR INBOARD, INVESTIGATE ‘ 
THE NEW “AQUA-MASTER” The sensation at all 


motor boat shows and races. Alsocomplete line of inboard propellers 


MICHIGAN WHEEL CORPORATION 


wn Et GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


DPNOTCH VALUE/_ 


[PIONEER 


NON -SINKABLE Be os 








.. Models $23.50 to $174.00 


speed, safety and carefree b« vatin , PIONEER Boats 
standing Values ‘es 4 


Built to endure with no work, worry or pot ) 


>2 


End te Rg ell genie er camps and res 
PIONEER MFG. CO.,122 Perry St., Middlebury, ind. 


ert ND POs] CARD FOR 





FEBRUARY, 1940 


LESS thar 
' 
I and save money besides! 


our catalog 





W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO., 928 Wisconsin St., Berlin, Wisconsin 


CEDARBURG 





ORDER Above are shown a few order blanks from our thou- 

Just draw the sands of “hard-to-fit” customers. No matter how odd 

shape of your the shape of yvour foot—how hard you are to fit— 

y prick gid WE CAN GUARANTEE YOU COMFORTABLE 

x Lihlesk we'll FOOTWEAR—low moccasin oxfords in any color for 

é ior send you—give everyday wear—or boots of any type for the outdoors, 

\ us a few measure it § surprising how many men and women are switch- 
ments—and we do » 

egerder gg reer re o the easy-going comfort of genuine Russell 

some feet has become one Mo weasins for everyday wear. The cost is generally 


shoes. So why not enjoy the 


Write today for 


ore “ary 


and price list. 





Ly WG 
MERCURY 


CUTBORROS 





America’s Newest First-Line Quality Outboard. 
NEW in Performance 
NEW in Appearance 
and a host of 
NEW Exctusive Features 
Get the interesting details about these NEW MER- 
CURY OUTBOARDS from your dealer, or write to 
KIEKHAEFER CORPORATION 
WISCONSIN 
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NEVER BEFORE A MOT@G@R LIKE -THi 2a 





Evinrude presents 


THE SENSATIONAL NEW 


cylinder Of UA 





WEIGHS ONLY 43 POUNDS 
PRICED AT ONLY $127.50 








He ADLINER FOR 1940! ... Features fishermen prize...the Zephyr has them all! 


there’s a brand new Evinrude in the light motor field — Slowest trolling speed ... wonderfully smooth and steady 
a motor that offers all the matchless Evinrude advantages’, , , for hours at atime if you like! Amazing starting 
of four-cylinder smoothness and thrilling performance, _eqse, with the added convenience of Simplex Starting at 


compacted right down to popular size, power and price small added cost. Twist-Grip Throttle Control located at 


-..a “four” that’s “smooth as an eight—light as a twin” :, 


end of steering handle. Co-Pilot Steering . .. Centrifugal 


a ba . é 
-..a “four” expressly built for average boats and service! ; . 
I / © Pump Cooling . . . Propeller Protection Clutch ... and 


Vibrationless power! Open the throttle of a Zephyr and dozens of other features! 

feel the rush of 4000 precisely balanced power impulses 

streaming out with liquid smoothness! Here’s real power The Zephyr develops 5.4 brake H.P. at 4000 R.P.M. Get 
-..to capably handle a heavy fishing boat...and speed ...to all the facts on this brilliant new Evinrude... write 


send you to favorite fishing grounds in a foaming hurry! today for the 1940 Evinrude catalog! 


/ 
| E V 1 7 R UDE THE MATE « $29.95 


| Lightest, handiest 
Evinrude ever built 


NINE ADVANCED MODELS FOR 1940 ny on 





ity at new low cost! 


Develops ¥ H.P. at 


wigs. : ; : e 4000 R.P.M. 
Evinrude’s great 1940 line. Now you can buy an easy starting Evin- Z 


s 
rude ... complete with every one of Evinrude’s outstanding perform- 8) E 


<TD> a 
ance features ... for as little as $29.95. Six models now available with Fe 
—-- 
12 


payments. Visit your Evinrude dealer — his name is listed under “@ut- A Y 
board Motors” in your classified telephone directory. Catalogefree «4 Th BAS 


Address EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4319 N. 27th St, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Evinrude Motors of Canada, Petepberd, Canada 


SEND FOR” nce CATALOG Hee 
Catalogs completely describing Evinrude lite — (EVINRUDE 194p | 


of 9 models—and Elto catalog—6 models baalé = 


| New advancements, even finer performance, await you throughout 


Simplex Starters. Any Evinrude may be purchased on convenient time 


° 





by Evinrude and priced as low as $26.50 004 


> 
“oe 2 Hj 
together with handy Boat-and-Motor Seleetor ’ eg ir. ; 
. . . = + 
and Boat Directory of Leading Builders ... Sone FRAO ~ Sedie 
a ne ml wy . ’ es > * - - Ps ; 





“FOUR” THAT'S 5 4t0UTA AS AN “a”. Light 


RANGER © $47.50 


Exceptional perform- 
ance with weight of 
16 lbs. Large fuel tank 
provides 3-hr. cruising 
range. Develops 1.1 
H.P. at 3750 R. P. M. 





SPORTSMAN # $59.50 


Popular on fishing and 
family boats ... weighs 
only 23% Ibs., drives 
average boats up to 7 
mi. an hr. Develops 2.0 


H.P. at 3500 R. P.M. 


SPORTWIN © $82.50 


A smooth and respon- 
sive light twin... weighs 
33% lbs. Large fuel tank 
provides 2-hr. cruising 
range. Develops 3.3 H.P. 
at 3500 R.P.M. 


LIGHTFOUR © $177.50 
A medium weight four 
e+e smooth as an eight” 
«++ weighs 63 Ibs. and 
delivers up to 25 mi. 
speed. Develops 9.7 H.P. 
at 4000 R.P.M. 
2 =e 


c. —seenees) 


< 





AS A “TWIN” 


SPORTFOUR © $245 
New 1940 model eee new 
power head and increased 
ower... new controls, 
fi % larger fuel tank, 


Weighs 98 lbs., deve’ 
17.6 ELP. at 4000 RP 


Motors with Simp! 

Starters as shown, $7.0/ 
extra, except Light fou 
and Sportfour, $10 ( 
extra. All power rating) 
are N.O.A. CERTIFIEL 


brake horsepower rating) 
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POWER DINK—14' and 16 20 

An ideai fishing boat and family utility 2 

Runs 3) to 60 miles « » gallon of ga aad 
One to 8 m.p.h t t for safet -= 

and long life 1 4-cycle engines "222 

in both 14’ and It Reverse and 20 

Reduction ¢ ard) =equipment om 

Biggest inboard tor boat valu a th ; 2 

market s 
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SAILBOATS 


OUTBOARDS AND ROWBOATS 
Beautifully finished, perfectly balanced 
easy to handle Saf a8 
Full length spray rails and other exc! 


Snipe Frost 
features A F Line 


Bite Lightning 
Condor 


te f 194 ' } boats bullt. 
DUNPHY BOAT CORP. 
322 Broad Street Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

























STOKER PIPE 


saves money too— smokes all the tobac- 
co. No soggy heel — no tongue bite — 
no break-in. Every puff cool, dry and 
velvety — no finger tamping — THE 
STOKER does it. Genuine imported 


Briar — no finer at twice the price. 





BRIAR HILL CORP 
30 JACKSON ST MILLERSBURG, OHIO 


‘WOOD CARVING and WHITTLING 


AN ARTISTIC HOBBY FOR ALL 


This you how to 
do every kind of wood carving. How to 
carve jewel boxes, picture frames, trays, 
chests, furniture, do chip 
carving, level surface incising, 
carving in relief. Carving human and ani- 
mal figures in the round completely ex- 
plained and simplified. 256 Pages. Fully 
illustrated,—full cloth bound. Send only 
$2.00 and your copy will be sent postpaid, 
or order COD plus postage if you wish. 
Money back if not satisfied. 





new manual shows 


etc. How to 


carving, 


Outdoor Life Dept. 20 
353-4th Ave. New York, N. Y. 





When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OutTpoor LIFE 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


During the next 60 days we expect to appoint a 
number of reliable middle age men as Distrib- 

utors in several hundred counties Desire men 

who can operate car and also do service business 

with old and new customers. Connection offers 
opportunity for steady and profitable year 
around business. No high pressure salesmen 

; desired. Large nationally known concern. 
Write details, age, former work, and reference. 


Address your reply to Manufacturer 
P. O. Box 983—Dept, 99-50, Dayton, Ohio 


MYST ERIOU. IS DEVICE 








Now, an electric welding, brazing an 
Torch. 
We 

(Special Model works off storage or car bat- 
tery). I a thousand and one repair jobs 
at amazingly LOW COST on aluminum. iron, 
steel and other metals. Indispensable for 
Auto, Body and Fender Repairs, and home re 
» pairs—shop, factory, farm, engineer, janitor, 
sheet metal, radio and bicycle repairs. Any 
one can handle without previous eel 


withoursimple 
y instructions, 10-DAY HOME TRIAL 
Writeat once for Spectal lntrodoctory Low Price Of 
fer. Try 3 ie 1 Ble tric Torch for yeat oar rink. 
orgetone free for hel teintrodoceit ELEC je 
TORCHCO.. 2613. W ich Ave.. Chica 



































Boat Rack for Automobiles 


Scapw EYE 
| 
SASH CORD \ 


GUYS TIED \4 
TO BUMPER 
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End View 


These drawings show how the rack 


ERE’S an auto-top rack, for a flat- 
4 bottomed boat with floor boards, that 

can be set up quickly on any car 
that has crossbars in the top. Drill two 
‘s-in. holes through a crosspiece about 2 
ft. ahead of the roof’s center, and two 
more holes in another crosspiece about 2 
ft. behind the center. Cut two 2 x 4-in. 
pieces to fit the crosswise curve of the 
car top, and attach them to crosspieces 
with “s-in. bolts. Mortise four 2 x 2-in. 
uprights to fit the bottom pieces and to 
take 1 x 2-in. oak crossbars at the top. 
These top pieces should be just long 
enough to let the floor boards of the boat 
fit snugly between the uprights. With 
14-in. stove bolts, and wing nuts, fix two 






— —— ABOUT 43 —— I 


Side Vrew 


is built and attached to the top of the car 


1-in. wood strips across the floor board 
so they will just clear the rack at bot! 
ends, thus preventing any slipping and 
sliding at the ends. 

Through two screw eyes at stem and 
stern, guy the ends of the boat to th 
bumpers with sash cord. To each bolt in 
the bottom members of the frame, at 
tach short straps with rings in thei! 
ends. Web straps can then be passed 
over bottom of the boat and snappe 
into the rings, holding the boat firm! 
in place. 

With bolts and rubber plugs, or was! 
ers, the holes in the car top can be mad 
water-tight when the rack is not in us« 

Harry E. Kier, Col. 


Watch for Dry Rot 


tions where summers are very hot, 
periodically examines his boat thor- 
oughly for dry rot. This is not, as its 
name implies, caused by dryness but 
rather by a constantly moist condition, 
and is encouraged by heat and lack of 
ventilation. Wood attacked by this fun- 
gus growth usually rots inside first, mak- 
ing its detection difficult. Also, dry rot 
spreads quickly to surrounding sound 
wood, reducing it to a powdery mass. 
To detect dry rot, probe the wood with 
a sharp-bladed penknife wherever it is 
alternately wet and dry, such as along 
the waterline and at the stem and stern, 
and in unventilated places under the 
deck and in lockers. If the wood is cedar, 
do not be alarmed if the knife shoves 
into it easily % in., or half that distance 
into oak or cypress. Should it go beyond 
this depth, probe more carefully and, if 
you detect a soft spot, determine its ex- 
tent and arrange with a boat builder to 
replace it at once. 
There is no cure for dry rot once it 


| tie careful owner, especially in sec- 


has started. But you can guard against 
rot by providing ventilation for locke! 
and dead air spaces; by seeing tha 
winter covering allows air to get in; by 


keeping wood well-covered with goo: 
paint to prevent moisture from pene 
trating; and by keeping seams and 
cracks filled. Avoid painting or fillin; 
cracks in wood that has not had 

chance to dry out thoroughly, as doin 
so will only imprison moisture in th 


wood and encourage rot. 

Creosote and manufactured anti-r: 
preparations are effective preventative 
only when applied to new wood as tl 
boat is being built. They do little goo 
over a painted surface and on dirty < 
oil-coated wood. Salt is often advocaté 
as a cheap discourager of dry rot. Twit 
a season throw several handfuls of sa 
in closed bilges, damp lockers, and othe 
places where water lies continuous! 
Before doing so, determine whether yo 
boat’s fastenings were intended to resi 
salt as well as fresh water use, as sa 
rusts out common fastenings.—J. A. E 
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He Found ‘em Big and Tough 


(Continued from page 37) 


ure to come back to finish their meal. 

The tree to which the half-eaten zebra 
areass was fastened stood alone in a 
irge open space surrounded by thorn 
trees. Late that afternoon Castellow and 
the guide concealed themselves in the 
thicket, about fifteen steps from the bait, 
nd settled down for an all-night vigil. 
Castellow had a double-barreled .470 rifle 
which once belonged to another sports- 
man, the late Paul Rainey, and which is 

iid to have killed more lions than any 
other gun ever made; Cottar had a .505 
Gibbs magazine rifle. 

The sun went down and it turned 
dark. For a long time nothing happened. 
Then they heard snarling. It was a 
moonless night, but millions of stars 
were shining, and they gave enough 
light for the men to see several hyenas 
around the bait. Cottar pelted them 
with bullets from a .22 caliber target 
pistol. That frightened them away from 
the bait, but they continued to hang 
around in the shadows. 


BOUT 10 p.m. they heard the hyenas 

draw off a little way. “Something’s 
coming,” Cotter whispered. A few min- 
utes later they saw a dark shadow steal 
up to the zebra carcass. “Leopard.” 
Cottar said. “Shoot!” 

Castellow let go with both barrels, and 
put two bullets through the big cat’s 
belly. It went down, but after an in- 
stant got up snarling and made off into 
the thicket. 

There was another long, tense wait. 
About midnight they heard the hyenas 
running away. “Lion—hyenas aren’t 
that much afraid of leopard,” Cottar 
whispered. He was right. It was a lion, 
or rather a lioness, that came to the bait. 

Again Castellow fired both barrels. 
This time he put both his bullets just 
back of the shoulder, and killed his 
quarry in its tracks. 

“Keep still!” Cottar warned him. They 
waited. After a couple of hours they 
heard three lions roaring in the distance. 
Slowly the roars came closer. Then 
Castellow saw something almost white 
coming into the open space. “What is 
it—a zebra?” he asked. 

“It's a lion—a big one,” Cottar told 
him. 

The ghostlike shape came noiselessly 
toward them. It came so close that the 
starlight showed Castellow that it was a 
big blond lion—a grand trophy. 

It stood there, still as a statue and 
only ten steps from them. The Georgian 
raised nis double-barreled rifle and took 
careful aim behind the shoulder, but 
he didn’t press the trigger—the majesty 
of that great animal, he says, somehow 
overpowered him. Even when Cottar 
turned the beam of his flash lamp on 
the lion—the signal to shoot—he waited 

1 watched. Then, very deliberately, 
the lion started to turn away from him. 
That movement broke the spell. He fired. 

The lion gave one ear-splitting roar, 
Staggered, almost went down, and then 
walked slowly away. For a few mo- 
nts they could hear the soft, heavy 
padding of its feet on the ground. After 
that there was unbroken quiet for a 

ell. They heard two deep-throated 

ans out in the darkness, then silence 
came again, and Cottar said that the 
was dead. 

Nothing else came to their bait, but 

ra long time they heard the two other 


lions roaring and snarling in the thicket 
not very far f.0m them. Daylight came 
at last. They examined the lioness 
Castellow had killed—an old veteran 
with some of her teeth broken and her 
hide so badly scarred from fighting that 
it was of little value as a trophy. Then 
they tracked the big blond lion into the 
thicket where they had heard it die. 
Although the heavy bullet had torn the 
upper lobe of its heart, the distance 
from where it had been shot to where 
they found it was fifty-six steps! 

Now their two lions were accounted 
for satisfactorily; but there was a badly 
wounded leopard somewhere in the 
vicinity, and sportsmanship demanded 
that they track it down and finish what 
they had started. Mike Cottar strongly 
advised caution on this ticklish job; his 
father had been mauled by leopards 
three times, and once when Mike was a 
youngster he had had to shoot one of 
the big cats off Cottar senior’s prostrate 
and helpless body. 

The blood trail was easy to follow; but 
it stopped suddenly and inexplicably. 
When they lost it, they tried to pick it 
up again by making wide circuits—like 
a couple of beagles following a rabbit 
track, Castellow says. 

After a few minutes his circuit brought 
him back to the last blood track. While 
he was squatting down examining it he 
felt something wet and warm fall on his 
extended hand—and saw that it was 
blood! 

For an instant he thought that a 
thorn had scratched his face, and that 
the blood had dripped from the scratch. 
Then—and at the thought shivers 
chased one another up his spine—he 
realized that it couldn’t be his own 
blood because his face hadn’t been above 
the outstretched hand when the drop 
fell on it! The blood must be the 
wounded leopard’s, and the leopard must 
be right over his head! 

As he scrambled to his feet he looked 
up into the branches of a flat-topped, 
crookedly grown thorn tree. The leopard 
was there! But fortunately it was too 
far gone to spring, and a single shot 
finished it. 


OTTAR took a picture of the leopard 

before they touched it. When they 
went to work to get it down, they got 
an explanation of the roaring and snarl- 
ing they had heard through the later 
hours of the night. Claw marks and a 
few mane hairs showed that the two 
lions they had heard had chased the 
wounded leopard into the tree. 

Castellow looked over his bag. Two 
lions and a leopard! It had been a big 
night, even for Kenya! 

Because he wouldn't be satisfied with 
trophies that weren’t really first-class, 
the Georgian worked hard for most of 
his big-game kills. Especially while they 
were hunting elephants. They never 
followed the trail of an elephant whose 
front tracks weren't at least eighteen 
inches in diameter, but after a lot of 
miles of hard walking the ex-congress- 
man discovered the disappointing fact 
that all big elephants don’t have big 
tusks. 

After three weeks of steady hunting 
they marked down a bull with which he 
was thoroughly satisfied—a big fellow 
with magnificent ivory. Before they 
1Continued on page 66) 
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GET EVERYTHING! 
Buy GAR WOOD 


TT man €1 6) 








24'6" Overniter—Sleeps Two 
(Exclusively Gar Wood in design) 





22’ Rear Engine Streamliner—Seats Nine 
(The only Boat of its kind in the world) 


Smooth riding. Thrilling performance. Built by a 
champion to perform like a champion. Gar Wood 
Boats oufclass them all. Prices begin at $1095 
Don't buy any boat until you see the new 1940 
Gar Wood. Custom-built by the world’s largest 
exclusive manufacturer of Runabouts and 
Utilities. Ask for the new 1940 boat catalog. 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, ic. 


| Boat Division * 457 River Road « Marysville, Mich. 





1940 “2” BEST BOAT BUYS 


Best Support 
4for Rupture 


/s the Human Hand 


Why worry and suffer with that rup- 
ture any longer? Learn about my per- 
fected truss invention. It has brought 
ease, comfort and happiness to thou- 
sands who suffered from reducible 
rupture. spuigpes with easy Auto- 
matic Air Cushion, it softly yet se- 
curely holds the rupture in 
any position 


















No steel 
springs or hard pads. 
No salves or plasters. Durable. low 
in price, Sent on trial to prove it. Heware 
f imitations. Never sold in stores nor by agents. 
Write today for full information sent free in plain envelope. 








| BROOKS CO., 454-F State St., Marshall, Mich. 





1940 Government Jobs 
Start $1260 to $2100 a year! 


el vw, MEN—WOMEN. Common Ed- 


ucation usually sufficient. 
. 
Mie 





Write immediately for free 32- 
page book, with list of many 
positions and particulars telling 
how to qualify for them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. A260, Rochester, N. Y. 


. (“i dmattsst /, 
Laciio® 
QGMUTiE ul Plastic Comings ‘ % 
"ME Te | eee Ble 








Midget radio fits your pocket or purse. 
Weighs only 4 ozs. Smaller than ciga- 
, rette package! Receives stations with 
clear natural tone. NoCrystals to adjust 
—No Upkeep—only one moving part. 
TUBELESS, BATTERYLESS! Entirely New Patented De- 
sign. H ‘ ed geared luminous dial for perfect tuning. 
Many I rt amazing reception and distance, 

ONE YEAR GUARANTEE 

ent complete ready to listen with instructions and Tinyphone for use 
in home, office ote boats, in bed, ete. Takes Only A Second To 
Connect No Electricity Needed! 

SEND NO MONEY! ay postman only $2 Ne ks) postage on arrival 
MUCX'CtUHtHtttUCUrHTCEH, = orsend £2 90 Check, ©., Cash) and yours 
will be sent mplete postpaid. A most unusual va ve. ORDER NOW! 
MIDGET RADIO CO., Dept. OL-2, KEARNEY, NEBR, 
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Retarding Speed 


ANY outboard motors, particularly 

the older models, will not throttle 
down to effective trolling speed. This is 
easily corrected by towing a water 
bucket from each side of the stern. 
These serve as brakes and give the 
motor a whole new range of low speeds. 
But be sure the buckets are the same 
size, or you'll have trouble steering 
straight. Weldon Staker, Ill. 


Simple Boat Carrier 


HIS) device for gariro 

loading your boat + 
on a car can be; 
made cheaply and 
in a few hours. 

First, two pieces of 
bar iron are bent 
into hooks, as 
shown, and screwed 
(or riveted, if it’s a 
metal boat) to each 
side of the top of 
the stern. A section 
of heavy angle iron 
is fitted with two slots, spaced to take 
the two hooks and large enough to fit 
them loosely. This angle iron is fastened 
to the rear bumper with clamps, or by 
the bolts which hold the bumper—which- 
ever suits your Car. 

When the hooks have been inserted 
in the slots and the boat is lifted up to 
its carrying position (one man can do 
this easily), the hooks lock firmly to the 
anchor iron. Large rubber vacuum cups, 
suitably placed on the roof of the car, 
will keep the boat from chafing it, and 
a rope from the bow to the front of the 
car holds the boat in place. The device 
has been tested successfully with a 150- 
lb. metal boat at speeds up to 80 miles 
an hour.—Kenneth Mullett, Ind. 


Inexpensive Bow Light 


HEN using a small boat at night in 

difficult steering waters, you proba- 
bly wish for a searchlight on the bow, 
yet may not want the expense of in- 
stalling a permanent one. 

A good substitute is easily made. 
Obtain from an auto supply house or 
hardware store one of the clip-and- 
clamp devices used to fasten flashlights 
to the steering posts of cars. Hammer 
out the flanges of the clamp (the part 
which ordinarily fits around the steer- 
ing post) until they form a flat base 
plate; then screw this to the forward 
deck of your boat, at such an angle 
that when a flashlight is slipped into the 
holder it will point straight forward’and 
slightly downward, to play on the water 
ahead.—Dr. Edwin C. Reynolds, Ill. 


He Found ‘em Big and Tough 


(Continued from page 65) 


started after him in earnest, Cottar gave 
detailed advice about just where to aim. 
Between the eye and the ear is the best 
place, he said, but elephants seldom are 
hunted in open country, and intervening 
underbrush usually makes it impossible 
to get in that favored brain shot. The 
next best spot, Cottar explained, is the 
crease just back of the shoulder—the 
heart shot. 

But he added a warning that you just 
can’t depend on even a perfect heart 
shot to bring an elephant down in its 
tracks; so after you hit him the first 
time you should go right ahead and put 
as much lead into him as you can as fast 
as you can. To do that you need a gun- 
bearer who will stay put with your 
second gun when things begin to happen. 


HE next time he hunts 

Castellow says, he’s going to 
his gun-bearer with a rope. 

An expert stalk engineered by Cottar 
brought them within close range of the 
bull they wanted. Concealed in the 
underbrush, they waited until Castellow 
could get in a heart shot. He fired—and 
fired again. Instead of going down, the 
big tusker came crashing through the 
underbrush toward them. The Georgian 
turned to get his second gun, but his 
bearer had departed. When Cottar tried 
to shoot, his rifle jammed. Things didn't 
look too good. 

By that time several other elephants 
had joined the wounded bull in its 
charge. But just before the herd reached 
the two men, it veered to one side and 
went thundering harmlessly past. After 
a long, hard hunt Castellow finished the 
wounded bull, which stood ten feet four 
inches at the shoulder. 

A hippopotamus hunt was consider- 
ably less exciting. Standing on the 
bank of the Tana, Castellow killed one 
of the ungainly river horses with a 
single shot from a Springfield. He also 
got a rhinoceros with a 23-inch horn at 
300 yards with Paul Rainey’s efficient 
old .470. 

Shifting their camp to the Embu 
district, about 100 miles north of Nairobi, 
they went after what most hunters 
consider Africa’s most dangerous game, 
the Cape buffalo. 

One morning they started out in the 
truck, accompanied by Castellow’s gun- 
bearer, a native ex-policeman, and the 
chief of the local natives. As they ap- 
proached a water hole one of the tires 
snapped up a broken branch so hard 
that it broke the chief's head. That 
didn't particularly bother the chief, but 
Castellow thought he’d better patch up 
the gash with adhesive tape. While he 
was doing it, one of the other native 
boys came back with news that a big 
herd of buffalo had been at the water 
hole. 

They worked their way into the 
thicket cautiously—the herd had scat- 
tered, and the buffalo has a nasty habit 
of waiting for the hunter to pass and 
then charging him from behind. 

Coming out into an open space, they 
saw a big bull facing them, about 
seventy-five yards away. “We can’t get 
any closer—take him from here,” Cottar 
said. Castellow got down on one knee 
for his shot, and sent a .470 bullet into 
the buffalo’s body just back of its 
shoulder. As the bull turned and crashed 
into the bush, he got in another body 


elephant, 
tether 


shot, but the buffalo didn’t even waver. 
He and Cottar followed its trail for 100 
yards, but found little blood. 

The shots had frightened the herd, 
which split and went crashing through 
the underbrush to left and right of the 
hunters. Forgetting the wounded bull in 
their anxiety to get another shot, they 
ran out into an open glade. That’s what 
the wounded buffalo, waiting in the 
brush, wanted. He gave one snort—‘It 
sounded like nothing I've evel 
heard,” Castellow says. 

“Look out, he’s charging!” Cottar 
yelled. The buffalo was only two good 
jumps away from them. Castellow fired 
and missed. Cottar fired, and the bullet 
from his .505 broke the bull’s back. But 
it didn’t stop him—he went down, dead 
between and on top of his prostrat¢ 
enemies. 

Castellow picked himself up and 
looked around. The native chief was uy] 
a tree. Cottar’s boy was behind another 
one. His own bearer was still running 
he didn’t stop until a glance over hi 
shoulder showed him that the whit 
men were getting up and the buffal 
was staying down. 

Castellow looked at 
still was sprawled on 
freight train hit me,” 
hit you, Mike?” 

Cottar didn’t answer; he was dazed 
(His side, where the buffalo’s horn had 
struck him, pained him all the rest of 
the trip, and when he got back t 
Nairobi a physician discovered that he 
had suffered internal injuries.) After his 
brain cleared, however, Cottar focused 
his camera on the dead buffalo. Then 
he and Castellow assumed the positions 
in which they had found themselves 
when they recovered their senses, and 
had one of the natives snap the shutter 
“Good gosh!” Mike groaned, when h¢ 
saw the resulting picture. “If we'd taken 
that shot with a movie camera we could 
sell it for $10,000!” 

Some day, Castellow says, he’s going 
back to East Africa, where the game is 
both big and tough. Maybe he'll have 
another fling at politics before he goes 
but he’s going. “I’ve seen a lot 
places,” he says, “but Kenya’s the only 
place I’ve seen that I like even nearly 
as well as I do Georgia!” 
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Dangers of Berry Picking 


ELVIN GREEN, employed at a 

private hunting club near Vander- 
bilt, Mich., while picking berries last 
August was the victim of an unpro- 
voked charge by a female black bear. 
Green had not seen the bear until he 
heard her snort just before she charged 
at him. 

He ran for the nearest tree—a 5-i 
sapling—and tried to climb out of reach 
But the bear clawed him, grabbed his 
foot in her mouth, and dragged hin 
from the tree. Then, as he was trying t 
pull away, he was felled by a blow from 
the bear’s paw, and knocked unconscious. 

When Green came to, the bear was 
gone. He managed to make his wa) 
back to camp and was taken to 
doctor. Wounds made by the bear's 
claws required several stitches, and t! 
state conservation officer who report 
the attack to headquarters observ 
that the bear’s teeth had almost go 
through the thick sole of Green's shi 
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‘ONE-MAN” REEL BOX 
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The Flies That | Like Best 


RTIFICIAL flies play an important 
part in the lives of fly-fishermen. 
Patterns which have been respon- 
sible for red-letter days become 

inseparable companions. Those experi- 
ences wherein some particular fly played 
a prominent role are always 
responsible for the most en- 
thusiastically and realistically 
told stories. Flies had much to 


do with my own development 
as an angler, for they made 
realization of my angling 


hopes possible. 

There are so many good pat- 
terns, many of which have 
given delightful experiences, 
that it would take volumes to (ory 
describe them. Herein I shall FLY) 
confine myself to those pat- 
terns which have been the 
most used in my angling ex- 
perience. I describe the dress- 
ing of each pattern, to help 
you identify them. Many are 
doubtless too well known to 
you to need such description, 
but it will aid those who are 
just becoming interested in 
fly-fishing. 

The first fly to impress it- 
self upon me was the Royal 
Coachman. Then followed the . 
Blue Quill, Blue Dun, and Gin- r 9 
ger Quill. These four patterns 
were so closely associated with \ 





San-Wing 


oyal Coachman 





my first efforts as a fly-fisher- \ 


man that it is hard to select 
the one deserving highest rat- 
ing, but the Royal Coachman 


puted to be fished out. Schoolboys have 
shown me brookies up to 13 in., caught 
just last season. Don’t ask me where 
the brook is. I don’t fish it myself be- 
cause I want the youngsters who are 
just learning to have one place to go 
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perhaps deserves that honor. . ~ 
It is tied as follows: Wings, (NATURAL - ia i 
white; hackles, brown; tail, INSECT) ees J/ 


golden-pheasant tippets; body, 
red center of scarlet or crim- 
son silk, bounded on both sides 
by peacock harl. 

My first experiences with 
this pattern took place in my 
home county—Rockland, N. Y. 
The trout were native brook 
trout Salvelinus fontinalis. 
They were not particular as to 
pattern, I discovered when I 
tried the three other flies of my 
original lot of four. However, 
they were very wary, as 
found out if I made a clumsy 
approach or handled the fly awkwardly. 
In those days, incidentally—before the 
advent of the automobile—we occa- 
sionally took brook trout weighing from 
1% to 1°, lb. from small brooks within 
30 miles of New York City, and seldom 
did we see another angler. The West 
Shore R.R., on the west bank of the 
Hudson, crosses one of these little 
streams. In the pipe which carries the 
water under the road bed I have taken 
many fish as large as 11 in., and once 
took a 2-lb. fish in the swamp section. 
While this was many years ago, the 
stream still produces though it is re- 
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STIFF HACKLES, AND ENOUGH 
OF THEM, MAKE FLY 
FLOAT HIGH 


Ephemeral Flies 


(SUCH AS MAY FLY, ETC) 





Poor Lry Ply 


where they will have a chance to fish 
unmolested and to their hearts’ content. 

The Blue Quill is one of the dull-col- 
ored patterns. The right shade of gray 
is definitely on the blue side, and not 
too dark. That’s where the fly gets its 


name. It is tied as follows: Wings, slate 
or dark blue-gray; hackles, blue-gray; 
tail, blue-gray; body, peacock quill. 


While I got to know this pattern at about 
the same time as I did the Royal Coach- 
man, I didn’t use it so much because it 
was harder to see in the water. It was 
when I used it in a Pennsylvania stream 
that I became aware of its value. After 







(WET FLY) 
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SOFT AND FEW HACKLES MAKE 
FLY A POOR FLOATER 


that I used it more often in other wa- 
ters, finding that on occasion it was far 
more effective than the Royal Coach- 
man. 

The Blue Dun is practically the same 
as the Blue Quill. The only difference 
is in the body, which is blue- 
gray fur instead of peacock 
quill. Each serves a purpose, 
but my favorite is the Blue 
Dun. Ordinarily either one will 
do the work when a light shade 
of blue-gray is needed. 

The Ginger Quill, though one 
of my four original patterns, 
first proved useful to me when 
fishing for brook trout in the 
Catskills of my home state. 
Since then I’ve found it in- 
valuable, in the East, the Cen- 
tral states, and the Rocky 
' Mountain sections, especially 

in Colorado and Wyoming. In 
the North and Northeast, 
Maine included, I haven’t found 
it so good, except on rare occa- 


sions. The dressing is as fol- 
lows: Wings, slate; hackles, 
ginger; tail, ginger-hackle fi- 
bers; body, quill, preferably 


light-colored with 
SS = irib line. 


pronounced 


I got acquainted with the 
Montreal, Silver Doctor, Par- 
machene Belle, McGinty, and 


Black Gnat in the brook-trout 
country of the Adirondacks, in 
northern New York. They 
Y were all used wet, in sizes 
ranging from 12 to 2. Aside 
from there, Maine, and the Ca- 
nadian provinces, I’ve never 
had occasion to use any of 
these patterns except the Sil- 
ver Doctor and the Black Gnat. 
The Doctor has proved good at 
times when a minnow fly was 
needed, and the Black Gnat 
has been exceptionally effec- 
tive as a midge, in sizes rang- 
ing from 14 to 18 short shank, 
tied small for the hook size, 
and dry. 
The dressing for the Mont- 


real: Wings, brown turkey; 
hackles, claret; tail, scarlet; 
ribbing, gold tinsel; tip, gold 
tinsel. 


For the Silver Doctor: Wings, brown 
turkey over teal—light blue, yellow, and 
dark red, these last three “married” in 
order. This is the regular and expensive 
Silver Doctor. Variations that work 
fairly well are tied with the plain tur- 
key wing, or sometimes well-marked 
mallard. Hackles, light blue and guinea 
mixed; tail, golden pheasant crest with 
a dash of blue. In low-priced pat- 
terns this last is sometimes scarlet. 
Body, silver tinsel; in the high-priced 
pattern flat silver ribbed with oval tin- 
sel. The expensive pattern also has a 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Shrimp for Steelheads 


SILI 
SHARPENED 


TREBLE = 


HOOK 


NEW WAY to keep shrimp 


ing, is to use 
or round toothpick. 
Then, 


through it endwise. 


slight cut 


pick 
making a 
shrimp 
ordinary steelhead leader 
hook and insert the 


hook stays in place. 
backward, always fasten the 
the rear to make the 
tural in the water.— 
Wash. 


Toy Balloons as Floats 


OR bait fishing in still 
wherever a warning float is 
invest 5 cents in 
the kind that are 5 or 6 in. 
when fully inflated. 
extent desired (2 in. is 
the average bait and 


about 


Formula by the 
Dow Chemical Co. 


bait 
straightened out, in steelhead fish- 
a sharpened match stick 
After uncurling the 
boiled shrimp, stick the match or tooth- 
after 
underneath the 
toward the tail end, take an 
with a treble 
hook into the cut. 
Sew up the cut with red silk, so that the 
Since shrimp swim 
hook near 
shrimp look na- 
Michael Lazara, Jr., 


water, or 
useful, 
a doz. small toy balloons 
across 
Blow one up to the 
right for 
sinker), and to 


YR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


keep it from leaking, take a half hitch 
around its neck with the fishing line, at 
the point where the line goes under 
water. When fully blown up, the balloon 
can also be used on a set line as a play- 
ing bobber or drag; the fish will speedily 
be discouraged from making a run 
which might enable it to throw the 
hook.—A. H. Waychoff, Ariz. 


One-Piece Rod and Reel 


HE IDEA of a combination rod and 
reel has occurred to many anglers. 
Here’s one that fills the bill, and adds a 
useful feature to boot—a tiny flashlight 
to help untangle those backlashes when 


~F 


night fishing. It was designed and built 
by the author, and combines a standard 
reel spool, end plates, gears, and han- 
dle with the specially-constructed reel 
frame and rod handle. There is also a 
regulation finger hook, cast as part of 
the handle, but not visible in the picture. 


With this all-in-one device, the worry 
of having the reel become loose or fly 
off while plug casting is eliminated. 
Moreover, the line leaves the spool di- 
rectly in line with the first guide, re- 
moving a chief cause of backlashes just 
as do the new offset casting-rod han- 
dles. The flashlight is mounted inside 
the cork handle and throws a beam di- 
rectly on the spool, as can be seen in 
the picture. It provides enough light 
for unraveling backlashes or other use 
in night fishing.—Capt. Charles E. Cook. 


For Night Fishing 


beemyegy paint on the tip of your rod 
can be a big help in fishing at night. 
Just give 2 or 3 coats to the metal sleeve 
of the rod tip, but 
don’t paint the ag- 
ate of your guide. 
In this way you 
can tell whether 
you have a nibble 
or a bite on your 
line. You can buy 
a small bottle of 
this paint, to keep 
with your tackle, 
for as little as 25 
cents. Walter 
Puhowsky, Ohio. 


Skinning Catfish 


tT SKIN catfish and eels quickl 
should be gutted immediate “4 after 
being caught. Then boil a large cooking 
pot or a medium-sized tubful of water, 
and dip each fish, one at a time, for no 
longer than % minute. Then they will 
skin cle anly and quickly without leaving 
flesh on the skins.—Walter E. Spang, Pa. 
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YOU TIE IT DRY FOR BAIT OR FLY! 


No soaking needed for Weber VEC — 


the new, All-American 


made, continuous-length leader material that beats all foreign 


synthetics. 


On lake or stream, carry VEC, tie VEC, use VEC 


... DRY! It’s stronger, too—much stronger wet than the best 
foreign synthetics. WEC won’t kink, fray, or deteriorate with age. 
It straightens freely—sinks quickly. 100% chemically produced, 
VEC is a practically transparent material, reliably uniform in rated 
diameters and tensile tests. Popularly priced, VEC brings 

_ quality leader performance within reach of all fishermen. 

> a Ask your dealer for VEC—or see coupon on opposite page. 
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OSCAR WEBER, Pres. 
Weber Lifelike Fly Co. 
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is supplied in 
@ CONTINUOUS 
10-YD. COILS 


VEC FOR LEADERS 





@ ONE-PIECE LEVEL/| 
@ ONE-PIECE 
TAPERED 


VEC FOR SNELLED HOOKS 


_ 





in standard lengths 


and weights. 
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VEC FOR CASTING & TROLLING 
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TRUEFLOW TAPER FLY LINES 
tr é t greater distance, better 
t 4 s—tor short, 


reate 


medium, long, extra-long pick-ups. 

STRAINTEST LEADERS Choicest silkworm 
gut Every size rengtn, Vv latior Example: 
6ft. level trout 45¢. 7 ft tapered trout 60¢ 





“STONE CREEPER‘’ MICKEY FINN (Original) 
o 14, Famed ‘‘knockout’” fly. 
Sizes 4 to 8. Each 25¢ 


Siz 


NYMPH & CREEPER ASST. HI-N-DRI FLY 
No. 812 Long floating 
Six choice patterns, Sizes 6 to 14. 


4. $1.¢ 
sizes 8 to 14. $1.00 ©. L. WEBER’S PERSONAL 
TROUT KIT No. 874 
12 Flies and Spinner. 
3.00 











WEBER FLY RODS 
Famous for 
**backbone’’ 
andbalance, 

Se ee eGeaeaaanaaaa 


WEBER LIFELIKE FLY CO., Box 4030, Stevens Point, Wis. 


I enclose 25¢ for 112-page color Catalog and Moviegram 
Booklet of Fly Casting Instructions. This entitles me to ONE 
of the following items absolutely FREE (check which): 


4 [_] 28¢ Sensamen rev [_] 25¢ 10-yard coll VEC 
SSS 1 aa : [a —medium weight 
Name......... 


Address 
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Dealer’s Name..... 
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=. “GO-DEEPER” 
. RIVER-RUNT 

















































‘y. Dives immediately to where 
‘ those lazy Wall-Eyes and 
Big Bass are so often found. 

‘%, Extra large spoon-lip gives 
/ extra luring spoon-flash and 
7% makes this bait dive to the 
* bottom even in 15 to 20 
feet of water, and stay 
there for entire retrieve. 
All the while it keeps 
up that natural swim- 
ming wiggle, and occa- 
sional lively dart that 
tantalizes the big 
lunkers into striking 
viciously. If you 
want a Bait that... 


Goes Deep and 
Stays Deep 
—be sure to get the new 
Heddon “*Go- Deeper”’ 
' River-Runt...newest 
member of thefamous 
> *River-Runt”’ fam- 


a ily. Hastransparent, 
< indestructible body 
*s! ...the same as the 


Floating and Sink- 
ing “‘River-Runt”’ 
{ models, and 
~ comes in all pop- 
, ular colors, 
including Hed- 
don’s original 
“Shore-Minnow” 
finishes with 
“ribs you can 
see.’" Made in 
“Midget” and 
“Standard” 
Sizes. 








OTHER “RIVER-RUNT-SPOOKS” 
For Near Surface Fishing—be sure you have the 
Heddon “River-Runt-Spook”’ Floating Model 
. «+ “One-Piece” or “ Jointed”’. 


For Deeper Fishing —carry the Heddon “River- 
Runt-Spook”’ Sinking Model—‘One-Piece"’ or 


** Jointed” ») 
Trade Mark Rey 
Send for Heddon’'s 


! 
FREE! New Catalog and 


Bait Chart 


James Heddon’s Sons 
Dept.0-21, Dowagiac, Mich. 








Fishing Hours Are Precious 


Don’t Waste ‘em on Unknown Imitations 














The Flies That | Like Best 


(Continued from page 69) 


tip of scarlet floss and gold tinsel, but 
this may readily be dispensed with. 

Parmachene Belle: Wings, white with 
scarlet stripe; tail, white over red; 
hackles, white and scarlet mixed; body, 
yellow wool ribbed with silver tinsel; 
tag, or tip, black ostrich. 

McGinty: Wings, black-and-white 
turkey; hackles, brown; tail, scarlet 
topped by gray mallard. 

Black Gnat: Wet dressing, wings 
slate; hackles, black; body, black 
chenille; no tail. For the dry dressing 
add a tail of a few black hackle fibers. 

All five of these patterns are excep- 
tionally useful for night fishing in spring 
holes, and the Silver Doctor is good for 
night fishing in the brown-trout streams 
of settled communities. 


DIDN’T get well acquainted with the 

Quill Gordon until I became thorough- 
ly interested in dry-fly fishing. I first 
used it tied wet, with long wings tied 
flat but upright, a long thin body, and 
sparse hackles. Sometimes it worked 
very well, even in the Parmachene Belle 
—Montreal country. However, it took 
some very finicky brownies to show me 
its true worth as a dry fly. While not 
much different in general color effect 
from the Blue Quill, it seemed to do a 
better job under some conditions and in 
certain waters. It is tied with various 
shades of hackle. The one I originally 
used, and which I try to duplicate now, 

yas a medium smoky-gray, sometimes 
showing just a trace of bronze. Though 
one of the most popular gray flies with 
dry-fly anglers, I now use it less than I 
do two other patterns which I adopted 
some time later. These are the Light 
and the Dark Hendrickson. 

As usually tied, the Dark Hendrickson 
has dark blue-gray hackles. But I don’t 
care for that dressing so much as I do 
a smoky gray, so dark that it looks 
sooty. When I want a bluish-gray pat- 
tern I choose Blue Quill and Blue Dun. 
When all three are tied with the same 
shade of hackles, I see no need for more 
than one light and one dark pattern; 
but when each gray has an entirely dif- 
ferent luster when held against the light, 
it’s good angling practice to have as 
many different patterns as you can get. 

The Light Hendrickson is difficult to 
get twice alike. But don’t blame the fly 
tyer too much. He has plenty of trouble 
dyeing these off colors, and no natural 
neck feathers could ever begin to sup- 
ply the demand for the vast number of 
flles needing them. Probably more than 
99 percent of the blue-gray hackles in 
any basic shade are dyed. While an oc- 
casional natural neck is available, the 
number of good ones discovered each 
year could be compared to a single drop 
of water falling into the Beaverkill or 
the Owens. 

Dressings follow: Dark Hendrickson, 
wings mandarin or imitation wood duck 
such as is used on Cahills; hackles, dark 
smoky sooty-gray; body, dark blue-gray 
fur; tail, a few fibers of the mandarin 
used on the wings. Light Hendrickson, 
wings same as in the Dark, but of 
lighter shade, if possible; hackles, light 
smoky-gray, with a cream tinge; body, 
dark cream fur; tail, a few fibers or 
spikes of the same feather used for 
the wings. 

The Light Cahill and Dark Cahill be- 
came star performers for me at the 


same time the Hendricksons joined the 


family in my fly box. I find the light 
pattern more generally effective than 
the dark. When tied with the proper 


ginger hackles it imitates admirably any 
ginger hatch, and by varying the body 
you can get almost any desired effect 
for this color of fly. I’ve used it success- 
fully, wet and dry, from coast to coast 
The Dark Cahill is just about right 
when a really brown fly is needed. 
Hackles should be dark red—Rhode Is- 
land Red Hackles are right. Each of 
these patterns has brought me through 
with flying colors on days which other- 
wise would have been a blank. They 
are tied as follows: Light Cahill, wings, 
mandarin; hackles, fairly light ginger; 
body, light cream fur, preferably from 
the red fox; tail, ginger-hackle fibers 
Dark Cahill, wings, mandarin; hackle, 
dark red-brown; body, dark blue-gray 
fur; tail, a few wisps of mandarin. 

As a rule the best grade of flies in the 
Hendrickson and Cahill patterns are 
tied with speckled mandarin feather 
wings, which closely resemble a wood 
duck’s. However, because of the ex- 
pense of these feathers, the lower-priced 
makes are made with dyed imitations 
Both gray mallard and teal are usable 
for this work, also Egyptian goose. Per- 
sonally, I’m a crank on getting the real 
thing, so far as dry flies are concerned. 

While I always liked the Royal Coach- 
man, I never got greatly excited about 
it until the Fan Wing variety appeared. 
The only difference between this pat- 
tern and the regular lies in the wings, 
which are single, large, and unclipped 


feathers from the breast of a duck. The 
best wings seem to come from the 
mandarin duck. There is something 


about this Fan Wing that is very attrac- 
tive to stream trout in the East. Streams 
which once gave me no good catches, 
readily yielded me limits when I started 
using this pattern. The only section of 
the country where it has failed me is 
the West, particularly from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific Coast. 


HE advent of the spiders impressed 
me tremendously. These fluffy, high- 
floating hackle flies were just the ticket 
for those days when the trout were 
hard to raise. Floating over seemingly 


dead water, they would often bring 
rises after every other fly I possessed 
had failed. Recent developments have 
brought the multicolor variant. The 
originals were made with single multi 
color hackles, which were so hard to 
obtain that I made a substitute with 


three single hackles, each of a different 
color, and this proved consistently effec- 
tive wherever I used it. 

Spiders and variants may be tied with 
any body you specify. Usually a gold 
body is all-sufficient, but at times fur 
and peacock harl are used with success 
The variants are tied with wings, the 
spiders without. In each the hackle 
used is long and spidery, which dis 
tinguishes them from regular dry flies 
They work best when tied on light wire 
hooks, small for the size of the hackle, 
so that they ride high with the hook 
above the surface. 

A few of the spider dressings which 
have given me splendid results follow 


Brown, dark red hackles and tail, with 
gold body: Ginger Furnace, light red 
(Continued on page 
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he furnace hackles and tail, with gold 

ht body; Ginger, light ginger hackles and 

an tail, with either gold-tinsel or cream-fur 

er body; Blue Gray, blue-gray hackles and 

ny tail, with either gold-tinsel or blue-gray 

dy fur body; Badger, badger hackles and 

ct tail, with either gold-tinsel or peacock- | 

SS- harl body; Andalusian, dark smoky- | 

st. gray hackles and tail, with gold body. | 

sht The Andalusian dressing has proved 

ed. very useful, but I’m often unable to 

Is- find it. Hackles are as in the Dark | iN) — EY MATE TI 

of Hendrickson, only with spread enough | itt) LUE 

gh to make a spider. Of course, all spiders | TODAY 

er- | are abominations as dry flies unless the | 
ey | hackles are stiff. . Won) 
gS, Of recent patterns, the Adams seems Win, ®reg; 
or; to have become the most popular, and —_ 
om deservedly so. Born in Michigan, it is a 


protégé of mine. The boys there intro- | ; FF LONG CASTS 


duced me to it on the south branch of 


ay the Au Sable. I have never been with- FF, > _ * NO BACKLASHES 
i ii _ 






out it since. It is a sound pattern, and 





che works in with many fly hatches. NO THUMBING 
are There are many other patterns worthy ; 
1er of description. All have figured in my NATIONWIDE : 
od angling experiences of the past 36 years, SENSATION 
ex- but space prevents discussion of them 
ed here.—Ray Bergman. 
ns. 
ble ‘ = 
er- Skinning Eels | 
on ELS make a very good dish if pre- | 
a pared properly; but the killing and 
no skinning of one often presents a 
oa tough problem for the amateur fisher- 
i man—and sometimes for the seasoned 
esi angler as well. A method that I have 
2 used with great success is as follows: , 
"he The eel is grasped firmly around the From the national champ 
the head with a dry piece of burlap or old to the youngest beginner 
hae ras, —e ~_— = —— - A im- | people all over America 
oe mediately) an e lower third of him is . . . 
os clouted forcibly against the bottom of are singing the praise of 
‘ the boat or against a convenient tree or Shakespeare’s new 
1es, Py P ° 
ted post. The blow either kills him or so wo N D E R E E LS 
stuns him that you can easily drive a 
| . knife blade into his brain or give him a 
sky few sharp raps over the head. This For Bait Casting, $650, $10, $15 





whiplash method is one of the best ways 
of killing these otherwise ornery critters. 


BALANCED 


For Surf Casting, 8 and °9 


_ Now for the skinning. Lightly en- The Hit of the Big Outdoor Shows 

“ h- circle the body just below the head with , ‘ , ; 

Rot a sharp knife or razor blade—preferably Old timers like it for night 

le the latter, for eelskin is tough!—taking fishing. Now fishing’s fun 

gly care not to cut too deeply. The eel is for all the family. Anyone Shakespeare dealers invite you to come 


then hung at a convenient height on a 








ne post or tree by driving a nail through can learn to cast in five min- in and feel the difference with Shakes- 

atin his head. All that is now necessary is utes with a Wondereel. peare’s Balanced Action Tackle—a fast 

The some coarse sand and those sharp-nosed aluminum spool Criterion or Marhoff 

: pliers from your tackle box. The nose - : 

ilti- gy ee : Reel—a smooth and easy casting small 

to of the pliers is dipped in water and - 

ith then plunged lightly into the sand. This diameter 14 lb. test Wexford Line—a 

ent will give the pliers a good grip on the fast tip action Tru-Aim seamless tub- 

fec- b = skin. Start stripping down the ular steel or Criterion split bamboo 
' — all around the neck from the in- 5 ft. casting rod. Send for free 96 

ith cision that you have made, dipping the ane tiden cutie ath eskiiee Min 

rold | pliers back in the water and sand when page Hshing guide and catalog. seus 

ao you find it necessary. you how, when, and where to fish. 

ess Once started, the job is easy, for a Glows 5 hours if exposed 3 minutes to 

‘ne strong, — pull peels down the skin sun or flashlight. 50c postpaid (90c L0 

re as easily as stripping a glove off the ' _ a ; A “= 

_ eR gee: Rigg - % ines eee Fe value—limited supply). Send cash or FREE 6 7 aoown 

rs is- « . c . af - _— =_— —_ 

es. the tree and the head severed from the stamps with coupon. = sie E CO. Mich. \ 

ston eel’s body. Once skinned, the eel can be \ SHAKES een St., Kalanne 96 pe. Fish- 4 
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kle cleaned even more easily than the aver- —_ o's © pe you" 
, , ‘ 


rou 1 
k age fish Catalog- tory offer 
OOK : Wase 
This plan of skinning also works well 


\ 
x (| Pleasc_ » anc c 
“at 1 “Guide and \ yntrodu 
. > . EA FR AQ Ss y'm enclosing bo ° 
: : 4 ' LU ylo-Lite Po 2 eae 
1ich with bullheads or catfish. It’s not neces- 7) Lz x J \ caine 1 
nem Sary to nail them up, however—merely Ip es R aeaenesanet  soaananeenne \ 


vith hooking the fingers behind the spines / =~ MARHOFF SUPER CRITERION 7 ens pageant \ 
ved on either side of the head does the | 5 ap eaten s0s08?? "ee eee 
nee SHAKESPEARE CO. city and SUN 
_| 410N. PITCHER ST., KALAMAZOO, - MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
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FOR 
FISHERMEN 


Take a Hildebrandt's Hints 
.-. Sit down and select from 
its illustrated pages the kind 
of spinners for the kind of 
fishing you do... goto your 
dealer for the baits . .. go to 
the lake or stream for the 
fish. 


With Hildebrandt spinners 
and flies for any kind of fish- 
ing you'll have the best 
fishing you've ever had. 
Other anglers have proven 
this over and over again for 
the past 40 years. 











Fly fishing . . . casting ... 
... Still-fishing .. . troll- 
ing ... bait fishing ... there 
are Hildebrandt spinners for 
each ... and spinners for 


ALL the fresh water fish. 





Take our prescription and 
find fish-getting fun. 


HILDEBRANDT 


221 High St. « LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 








Sixth year of Publication 


1940 


Issue for now ready 


THE SOLUNAR TABLES 
will tell you the teeding times of fish and game 
on each day of the year in all parts of the country. 


—NEW FEATURE — 
This year's book includes a 
WEATHER INDICATOR 


that will predict for you not only the weather but 
also the barometric trends for the next twelve hours 
after use. 

From your dealer or direct from 


J. A. Knight, Box 37D, Orange, N. J. 
West Coast Agents—C. C. Chick Co., Portland, Oreg. 
PRICED AS ALWAYS — 50c a copy 
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reserving your copy today. 
SPORTING 
CooOSs Lea. 
St. Paul, Minn. 













EXCITING! 


is the word that best 
describes the big colorful 
Richardson 1940 Catalog! 


J + o 
ODS always better 
‘~ Se > 
It's packed with information 
about fishing rods . . . Full 
color illustrations show the 
gem-like beauty of genuine 
Richardson Rods .. . Rods 
for every kind of fishing. 
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7 
RICHARDSON 
ROD & REEL CO. 
3159 N. Sawyer Ave. @ Chicago 





















RE 
and 
kept in 
partment? 
wrapped in blue or 
black paper, or in a chamois leader 
case? Do you keep them where it 
cool, away from the pipes of the heat- 
ing system? If not, you'd better see to 
them before it’s too late. Light and heat 
are both very harmful to silkworm gut. 
While the use of a piece of inner-tube 
rubber as a leader conditioner is noth- 
ing new, very few seem to know about 
it, so I’m passing it along once again. 
It is especially helpful in straightening 
out a dry leader and removing the 
frayed slivers from those sections which 
may have come in contact with rocks, 
etc. To use it, fold it over, attach the 
loop of the leader to a hook, and run the 


your leaders 
gut strands 
a dark com- 
Are they 


is 


leader through the rubber with fair 
pressure. This also shows up weak 
spots in used leaders. 


riveted back to 
seam covered 
a very sat- 


Two tin pie plates, 
back and with the joint 
with adhesive tape, makes 
isfactory line carrier. 

A pleasant winter’s job is to water- 
proof all your bass bugs. The old par- 
affin-gasoline mixture does the job ad- 
mirably. Soak the bugs thoroughly, then 
let them dry off before putting them 
back in the box. A job done carefully at 
this time may be the means of bringing 
you good fishing luck the first trip out. 
For those who do not know the floating 
dope mixture, here it is: One half cake 
of paraffin dissolved in a pint of gaso- 
line. The cake of wax the regular 
drug-store kind, four cakes to a 16-oz. 
box. Shave off the paraffin, and dissolve 
it in the gasoline by shaking the mixture 
in the heat of the sun. 


is 


Gar may sometimes be caught by 
making a sort of gig out of a bait hook. 
Make seven or eight loops of heavy 
thread, and pass them through the eye 
of the hook so that the loops hang down 
on each side. They should not extend 
below the bend of the hook. Then bait 
the hook with minnow or whatever bait 
you think is best. When the gar takes 
the bait its teeth get caught in the 
threads and you have a chance to catch 
it before all the threads get broken. Un- 
less the fish is large, it is usually landed. 


. . . 
If you examine your flies and lures 
you will find that many of the hooks 
have become dull with use and rusty 


from being put away wet. Why not take 
some of these long winter nights to put 
them into good condition? In some 
cases, where it is possible to do so, it 
may be best to replace the old with new 
hooks. If not possible or necessary, then 
sharpen the points with a file, a piece of 
emery cloth, or a hook sharpener, and 
then clean with an oiled rag. Remem- 
ber that a dull, rough hook will not 
hook fish, but that a sharp one should, 
so a checkup is worth while.—R. B. 














Be Your Own 


Auto Trouble Shooter 


IT EASY 





NEW SIMPLE HANDBOOK MAKES 


GASOLINE TANK 
uLeR TUBE 


Now you can cut 
down monthly repair 
bills and keep your 
car in A-1 condition 





by doing yourself 
many easy tasks 
-~“Senoen wine completely explained 
(DETACHABLE) ° . : 
. in this practical 
manual. 


A reduced drawing from Anyone can follow 


AUTO KINKS showing te . = 
how to repair hole in gaso- the — technical 
line tank without solder- language in AUTO 


KINKS fully illus 
trated with drawings 
and simple diagrams, and find out just 
what to do no matter what goes wrong— 
how to make temporary or permanent re- 
pairs to the motor, carburetor, fuel line, 
ignition, lights, starter, radiator, chassis, 
running gear, body, fender, top, and even 
the garage. 


AUTO KINKS is a complete service 
manual which will save you many times its 
cost. Besides cutting your repair bills, you 
will get a lot of fun out of doing these sim 
ple jobs yourself. 192 pages, full strong 
cloth binding, pictures on every page, only 
$1.00 C.O.D. plus a few cents postage. 


ing. Complete explanation 
in book. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 20 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me AUTO KINKS. I agree to pay the 
postman $1.00 plus a few cents postage when the 
book arrives. If I am not entirely satisfied with 
the book, I will return it to you within 5 days 
of receipt and you will refund my money in full 
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When Writing 
Mention Outdoor Life 
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Built by fisherman- 
craftsmen, tested for years 
in many waters, Richardson 


























Rods have just right 
flexibility . . . velvet smooth 
casting action... light yet 


sturdy they take the 
heaviest smashing strikes! 
Look for the ‘Sign of 


the Fish'' on each 
Genuine Richardson 
Rod ... it gives you 


the pedigree of the 
rod . . . information 
every fisherman ought 
to have before he 
buys any rod. Prepare for 
future fishing pleasure with 
this Exciting Catalog! 
Paste this coupon on 
@ postcard Now! 


—_ od & 
it on RO” ave: 
Bic HAROse yer ’ 
3159 sai \\\ino “ 
chic mE FREE Y 
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Hark the Old-timers, Boys 


(Continued from page 31) 


flopping around in the choppings. I 
walked over to the “tank” just as the 
two contributed their latest catches to 
as pretty a collection of medium-size 
pickerel, perch, and crappies as one 
would be likely to see taken from such 
heavily fished waters. The club secre- 
tary was counting the fish. 
“Better start taking in, boys,” 
vised. “We're about full-up.” 


he ad- 


VEN as I was reporting on my visit to 

the Old-timers, a trap clicked close 
behind us. Now, there is nothing star- 
tling in the sound—just a little metallic, 
vibrating click—but we all jumped. 
There is something in that mysterious, 
uncanny message from the cold depths 
that makes the fisherman’s heart miss a 
beat just as does the keen upland hunt- 
er’s at the flush of a woodcock when the 
autumn leaves are red. 

The club secretary was first to the 
sprung trap. After gingerly testing the 
line to make sure the fish was hooked 
he pulled out a pound-and-a-quarter 
crappie. 

“That’s the seventh out of this one 
hole,” he announced. “And right here is 
the deepest of the Deep Bows—nearly 
fourteen feet.” 

While the members were taking in the 
lines and packing up, I looked over the 
contents of the metal chest that they 
carried. There were measuring sticks, 
scales, extra lines, boxes of hooks and 
sinkers; but what I noticed particularly 
were a small barometer and also a 
weighted thermometer on a line that 
was knotted to indicate feet. A bit of 
white rag was tied into every third 
knot. The thermometer had seen recent 
use, for the rags were still fairly wet. 

“Do these things give you all the 
answers as to when and 
where to fish?” I asked. 

“No,” said the president 
of the South Side Fishing 
Club, “we don't always 
hit it right by any means 

doubt if anyone does, 
because ice fishing seems 
to be even more uncer- 
tain than other kinds. 
At times, when we think 
we have everything just 


right, we'll hardly get a 
fish. Other times, when 
we think it’s hardly worth 
trying, we'll have good 
luck. No, we haven't all 
the answers; but what 
we keep in this book 


here, helps some.” 

He broke off to explain 
that their interest in ice 
fishing had begun some 
years before, when a 
spring flood deposited a 
300-gallon steel tank 
alongside the piazza of 
their river-bank camp. No 
one ever claimed the tank, 
so they set it in a spring 
brook and filled it with 
bait shiners, to use for ice 
fishing; and to make it 
“official” they organized 
themselves into a club. 

That winter the secre- 
tary started to keep rec- 
ords. Every time they 
fish, he makes a note of 
the weather—also what 
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it was the day before, and the forecast 
for the next day. In this connection he 
reads the barometer the night before, 
and again on the day itself. 

Then, when the club gets out upon the 
ice, he takes the air temperature every 
two hours, and the water temperature at 
different depths in the fishing holes. 
Naturally, he also notes the kinds of 
fish taken, their size, and the depth of 
water giving best results. Referring 
back to these data, while not an in- 
fallible guide, has proved of definite help 
on the club members’ subsequent fishing 
trips. 

“Last night, for instance,” the presi- 
dent went on, “when we were deciding 
where to set out today we looked up to 
see what happened about this time last 
year. We found that a year ago day 
before yesterday, we fished the Deep 
Bows here with the weather conditions 
about the same as they are today. We 
got about the same number of fish today 
that we did that time, all taken in the 
deepest water we could find.” 

“Anything in your records about the 
phases of the moon?” I asked. 

“Gosh! That reminds me, “exclaimed 
the club president. “You're going back 
by Steve’s lunch cart, aren’t you? Mind 
leaving a note for us? Can’t let the Old- 
timers down.” 

He tore a leaf out of the record book 
and, with a pencil from a tray in the 
chest, scribbled the following: 


Steve: Set the Old-timers up to dough- 


nuts and coffee when they come in. Tell 
them they won. We had to leave at 
15. The water got so hot on the flats 


that the ice melted and we all were 


forced to swim ashore.—SovuTH Sipe Ice 
FISHING CLUB. 
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SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
7246 High Street, South Bend, Ind. 
Send your Fishing Book shown above. Free! 
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AN AUTOMATIC 
ea 


PRESS 
A = 


BUTTON—LET IT WIND! 


Takes wet line off your reel automatically.When dry, merely 
rewind onto your reel and this resets dryer. Clamps anywhere, 


on boat, fence, table, ete. Fits your tackle box, folds up for 
easy packing, removable spokes. Handles up to 100 yards silk 
casting line A sensation with fishermen. Takes all th 


bother out of line-drying. No walking from tree to tree « 
ing nails—just loop your line on the Eclipse Dryer, pr« a 
button, and let it zip! Precision-built, of highe 
proofed metals,in silvery finish. Lightweight 

$3 50 at 


t-quality rust- 
imple, practical 
porting goods store If your dealer cannot supply 
N. Michigan Ave 


back guarantee 


you, send (direct to Eclipse Mfg.Co 
Dept.O, Chicago, Ill ent postpaid, on mone 






EW! © ’ “Ship's Lantern” 
and Pipe 
y» Pon HUMIDO Holder 
= bd ) Top and t eautif led pla 
the ! k \ ilnut. H 
pipes. H f 1 ‘ship 
el \ ‘ 
tener. For ! k 
Shippe epaida herein U.S. or 


$1.50. Mor back if not 

" ‘ fter 10d Specify color. 
G. L. SHIDELER 

401 Davis St. Evanston, Hil. 


CATALOG 


Write for a free copy of the colorful 1940 
Bill DeWitt Bait Catalog, before buying 
your fishing tackle. See the many baits, 


lures, boxes, floats, 

and other new items *y 

for this season. + me * : 
Bill DeWitt Baits are - 
made of light, tough, " 

resilient Pyra-Shell. « 

Their brilliant colors 


can never crack, chip 
»r peel. Unique designs 
and featherweight con- 
assure life- 


And Pyra- 





struction 
like action 


Shell can never rust, » J 
corrode or become —- — 
water-logged. } 
4 = 
A we ae 
25¢ Lure for Only 10c “, ——_s } 
: rl = 
with Catalog ne A yf 
There s no charge for 
your Bill DeWitt Catalog 
But 1 extra inducement f r y quire 
we w nclude with it a 25c Fly R« M w fo 
only cin in stamps. This offer i ) nly 
until April 4 


Write for your Catalog today 


BILL DEWITT BAITS, Dept. O2 
Div. Shoe Form Co. Inc. AUBURN, N. Y. 











Fish on the Wall 


(Continued from page 


piece of skin just above his left eye that 
wouldn’t hold up his weight; but even 
at that, I landed him. So I kept his head 
and had it mounted. 

So it is with all my mounted trout. 
There are stories and memories behind 
all of them, including that three-pound, 
two-ounce rainbow hanging there on the 
chromium-plated shield. That, of course, 
is the best story of all. 

In the first place, that is the biggest 
rainbow I ever caught on a dry fly from 
a fast-running stream. It is also the big- 
gest trout I ever caught on a 21!4-ounce 
rod. It is, in addition, a rainbow that 
took two hard-fought rounds from me 
and succumbed in the third only be- 
cause he made a slight mistake in judg- 
ment. Here is the round-by-round story, 
exactly as it might have been broadcast: 


goer ONE: Battling Hunter advances 
cautiously toward the center of the 
stream, flicking that deadly dry fly be- 
fore him. He evidently thinks the 
Champ is hiding under a bowlder up 
there at the head of the riffle. Yes sir, 
Hunter thinks the Champ is hiding—he 
feels out the wind, and slips on a rock, 
and that deadly dry fly keeps flicking in 


there Ha, ha! My error, folks; 
Hunter is making false casts, shadow- 
boxing, trying to get the distance—there 
it goes! No, here it comes—-zowie, it’s 


in! The fly is floating in that choppy 
water there just above that big bowlder. 
The Champ is still in his corner, still 
hiding under that rock. The fly is float- 
ing right down the middle—and here 
comes the Champ! He started up from 
the floor, folks, he came up with a rush, 
and he drove home a terrific smash with 
his chin. Yes, sir, he hit that fly with 
his chin so hard he almost went out of 
the stream. Hunter counters with a 
strike that stings the Champ. The 
Champ turns furiously and jumps out of 
the water—Hunter slips on a rock— 
Hunter gets the line tangled around his 
feet—Hunter sits down in the water. 
The referee—where the hell is that ref- 
eree? No matter; Hunter is up—no, he’s 
down! The Champ is on his bicycle. 
Hunter is up again—and the Champ is 
gone. Here, Jogginson, take the mike.... 

This is Heinie Jogginson, folks, bring- 
ing you a streamside report of the great- 


est battle of all time. What a round, 
what a round, what-a-round! Hunter 
was down most of the time, and the 


Champ was up in the air the rest of the 
time. Hunter is trying to gather up his 
line, now, and the Champ is somewhere 
in Wyoming. 

Rounp Two: All right, folks, here we 
are sitting right at the streamside where 
we can get blood spattered on our coat 
lapels if anything happens in this round. 
The experts say, however, that nothing 
is likely to happen. The Champ is nurs- 
ing a sore jaw from the last round, and 
after what happened yesterday, Hunter 
has a healthy respect for old Rainy’s 
ring experience. I mean that Hunter is 
not going to be fooled again if he can 
help it. Yesterday Rainy made a mon- 
key out of the challenger—but today! 

Well, here comes the challenger, fans, 
coming in from the south with his rod 
in his hand, and again he’s raking the 
air with those false casts. Rainy hasn't 
showed up yet, but everybody knows he’s 
lurking—lurking in there below that big 
rock at the head of the riffle, waiting for 
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Hunter to get a little off balance. And 
folks, he’s making Hunter lead to him. 
Yes, sir, he’s got Hunter leading with a 
long line and a hasty backcast. He’s a 
smart one, that old Rainy, and every- 
body thinks he’s going to pour it on any 
minute now. 

Hunter approaches cautiously and 
feints again and again with that beauti- 
ful false cast of his, and—there it is! 
The fly is floating—yes, sir, it’s floating 
—what a fly. Not a sign of drag, and 
the leader doesn’t even make a shadow 


on the bottom! 

The Champ is still concealed—nobody 
knows what he’ll do, and folks, that is 
what makes him a champion. He has 
always managed to outsmart and out- 


guess every challenger. 
Look out! There goes the fly. It flicked 
in there as light as a piece of nothing, 


and it fell on the water so gently that it 
looked like magic. It’s floating down 
the alley now, folks, and Oh boy, oh 
boyohboy, did you see that! No, you 
didn’t see it, and it’s all over again, 
folks. The Champ hit that fly like a 


collision between a couple of streamlin- 
ers, and he took it down the river and 
cut the leader against a sharp-edged 
bowlder, maybe fifty feet below the place 
where he hit the fly. Well, like 
that’s all for today, folks; but there’s an- 
other round coming up. 

RouNpD THREE: The cChallenger’s jaw is 


looks 


set in a hard, cruel line as he catwalks 
to the center of the stream. You can 
tell he’s determined to shoot the works 
today. Once again that slithering false 
cast flicks in and out over the place 
where the Champ is waiting. Old Rainy 
is watching his chance. Hunter comes 
in from the southwest this time. The 
experts are shaking their heads. They 
can’t figure this unorthodox approach. 
3ut the challenger looks like he knows 


Evidently they’ve been 
master-minding him since yesterday’s 
disastrous round. Anyway, he’s casting 
a horizontal cast with a right-hand curve 
on the leader. His rod is almost parallel 
to the water, and 


what he’s doing. 





OW! What a cast! The fly is in 
there, folks, and it’s floating. It’s 
coming down the current, right over the 
Champ’s nose. Rainy can’t refuse that 
one! 
And he doesn’t! He takes it, he smacks 
hell out of it, folks—and the challenger 


has hooked him—and he’s putting the 
pressure on him this time, folks, and 
turning him away from that bowlder 


with the sharp edge—the one that sliced 
the leader yesterday. What a jump! 
Rainy jumped out of the water as high 
as a man’s head—he did it and 
again! 

The challenger lowers his rod, back- 
pedals, lowers his rod again—and it’s a 


again 









beautiful thing to see him meeting the 
Champ’s rushes. He’s outthinking him, 
and look! He’s steering old Rainy away 
from that bowlder—he’s got him below 
it and he’s pouring the butt to him. Now 
the Champ is sulking in the deep water 


below the rock, and the challenger's 
trying to get his line back on his 
} 


He walks and winds slowly and cautious- 


| 
reel 


ly, watching the Champ. The Champ 
goes into action again—he jumps and 
runs 
* + * 
So now that trout hangs on my wall. 
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Hold Everything 


(Continued from page 23) 


waving his black-spotted tail—exhausted. 
“Hot dog!” the d.f. exulted. “Ain’t he 





a beauty?” 
“Now,” I directed, “gaff him. You will 
notice that there is a hook on the end of 
L that long pole. In order to gaff him it 
: is necessary for the point of the hook 
a to come in contact with him. The back 
of the hook is worthless. You must——” 
| es bude a ee i BASIC PRINCIPLES of the FAMOUS COXE DEEP SEA REELS RETAINED 


“Our fish?” I exploded. “Our fish?” During the season of 1939 unforeseen acceptance of the 


i | “y KecerpeeBaeor 0 i gorge hy new Coxe level-winding reels made it impossible for 

y | f “ helnine tm land td * weures. but our production of these fine reels to keep up with the 
or helping to land him, of course, bu demand. Now they are obtainable from your dealer's 
Se tock or he can obtain them prompt 

y “I admit nothing,” 1 growled. “Now ae or. oe ; Prempy- ee 

s get out there and catch a fish with a welaeatass te ae Pny, Rev ay 4 

S clear title.” 


world famous as being the 
finest in angling equipment. 





- | It hurts to relate that the d.f. did ex- 





r wh: i x These: thr new, custom-built, 
. actly what I told him to. He dug around Model 25. .$25.00 prechionanade sacle ane WAGh 
in his tackle box until he found a large, These new reels produced by a accepted as a new, high stand- 
- fat, floating plug, and he put the prin- master craftsman for pleasure- ard of quality by discriminat- 
it ciples of dry-fly fishing to work. On the filled r d durabilit - ing anglers everywhere. 
n third cast the bay turned inside out, a Ogres -” — le 
h and he was tied to a twelve-pound red. are the acme of "reel perfec- 
u In due course our combined efforts put | tion”. They include many of Model 15. .$17.50 
1, the shining bronze warrior on the | the basic principles of Coxe 
a bridge, and thereafter we had more fun | Big Game Fish reels such as, Coxe Cross-Bolt-Construction, 
- than any two men deserve. One-piece rigid frame, an automatic Free-spool in the 
d Model 25 and many others. Try a Coxe 
d E found that best results were ob- - Reel for 1940. 
e tained by giving the bait no action vy ber : 
ce | whatsoever, allowing it to drift with the od WRITE FOS OUR NEW FREE CATALOG! Model 10. .$12.50 
a tide, and taking up line just fast enough YL A 


NS , ; WN = Jv _\_Z_, 


is ly. We also found that a plug with a — on Ke DEP'i. B-240 
cS light-yellow cast to the belly got best eel C Ctl — 
a . : ae mpl Y 


results, although we took fish on white- 






to keep the spinners turning very slow- 































































cs bellied plugs. From underneath, the | e8 <a we gala 
se baits had to resemble floating crabs, and — a - — ————s 
ce the hooks and spinners had to simulate 
ly the leg and claw action of a drifting MILLSITE R A T T L = B U G 
es | crab. If the baits were retrieved too 
1e rapidly there were no strikes. 
ey I have since tried this method of fish- ark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
h. ing for channel bass on various occa- | 5c 
VS sions, always without results, unless the | NEW It Wakes Up 
on fish were already feeding on floating . 
7's crabs. At such a time they are watching | Sensational! the Big Ones! 
1g the surface, and when they hit they hit | <A 
ve with amazing speed and savagery. . 
lel Even with the three a of gang | Indestructible! Moulded of Plastic! 
| hooks, we found it necessary to strike | Boys and girls, here's a bait ent né id ; ‘ 
back very fast, or we would miss our cna on Be leg t that attra pecs Ber Under- Rete See 
in fish. Several times a big fish knocked | oy + And it wiggles to boot! Its errati Puneet Bihar CAaNS FERS 
t’s my plug two or three feet into the air. | oe ling Berge sealer on lens na eel ih Attadhgg AOR ee 
he | For perhaps an hour and a half the pers iy weighted for casting. (Weight 3/5 os.) 
at | sport lasted, during which time we each tr < n Bee thers a6 your desler's. Rend for Sig 
raised ten or twelve good fish. Then the | FREE Color Cata log of Millsite Fishing Tacl 
ks tide slacked and the fish disappeared. | ~ MILLSITE FISHING TACKLE 
er A checkup showed eleven of them on | Millsite Steel and Wire Works, Inc. 1455 Michigan Ave., Howell, Mich. 
he the bridge, averaging ten pounds; also 
nd four plugs missing, one rod broken, one =" Ss od 
ler | reel stripped, considerable knuckle skin “We noz. 
ed missing, and more sand flies than ever. 
ip! | “I think maybe you've got something 
gh | here,” grinned the d.f. “Let’s go home 
nd before I change my opinion of you.” PLU N af Nich 
| Which only goes to show that a man 
ck- hould be very, very careful in choosing 
3 a his dear friends and fishing companions! | D) N ¢ F R 
the 
im, | . . 
ay | Salmon Rights Come High 
ow HE VALUE placed upon good salmon All the fish getting qualities of The Plunker, Original Ir 
ow fishing is illustrated by the recent pur- red Minnow and Dinger are rolied into the New PIL NK- f short jerks 
° ¢ ome DINGER! Floats on its side when re erie f short jerk 
prvi hase, at public auction, of a property oduces a pronounced ‘‘plunking’’ sound and : ng tior binge 
ad n New Brunswick's Restigouche River | ee nae nae a pene Be eee Legg ye 
ir the sum of $110,000. The buyer was killer—on the surface! Get it at your dealers or Send for NEW 
us- \llan S. Lehman of New York City, | FREE CATALOGUE! 
mp ephew of New York state’s governor. CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
ind [Included in the purchase was 1% miles 122 So. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
f riparian rights, two fishing lodges, Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight and Westwood, 
ind other buildings Toronto, Ont. for the Creek Chub Bait Company. 
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They're more dependable, cast better, spool 
better, hold better, are better. They have 
the looks, “feel,” flexibility and strength 
that experienced anglers look for. Level, 
tapered, bait casting, cuttyhunk, they all 
stand up manfully under severe strain and 
constant use. 

FPREE—‘‘Facts of Life’’ Booklet. Or, one thin 
dime brings big vaiue 58 page new ‘‘More Fun 
Fishin’ "’ Book, combined with ‘'1940 Fishin’ 
Kinks’’ into a« treasury of inside “‘info,’’ an- 
Gling secrets, sleights, methods, practices, illus- 
trations, diagrams, fish-getting gadgets, things 


you can make, and plenty of old timers’ hoss 
sense. Send coin or stamps today. 


Address U. S. Line Co., Dept. L, 
Westfield, Mass. 


U-S-LINES “= 


FOR ALL KINDS OF FISHING “"™ 
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GG’S FLY TYIN 
MATERIALS 


At Sporting Goods Stores Everywhere 
Ask your Dealer. 


FREE Catalog and Instructions 
GREGG’S ARTIFICIAL ca” Na 
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When Writing Advertisers 
Mention Outdoor Life 
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FAVORITES OF THOUSANDS 
CASTING oz., 19 colors. 
Interchangeable Spinner and 
Wiggle Disc; $1.00 each. 
FLYRODS 1/20 oz., 14 
colors; 60c each 

MUSKIE-SALT WATER—1 0z., 
19 colors; Spinner and Wiggle 
Disc: $1.50 each. Leading Dealers 
everywhere sell WEEZELS. 


i FREE rubber Pork Rind to every 
= reader who requests new 1940 Weezel 

€ a booklet—handy, helpful to any fisher- 

-" man. Write for this booklet and get 
WL your FREE Pork Rind. 
hy 


THE WEEZEL BAIT CO. 
Dept. B, Disney St., Oakley, Cincinnati, 0. 









Fishing and Hunting Guide 


(Continued from page 13) 


Hare, Rabbit (3). Fishing: Pike Perch (10”-25 
lb.) Pickerel, Muskellunge (12”-25 lb.) Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $2; hunting only 
$1.25; fishing only $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting 
$10.50, or fee charged nonres. in applicant’s 
state; fishing $5.15, 14-day $2.35, 3-day $1.65. 


VIRGINIA 


Hunting: Fox (no _ limits) Rockingham 
County only. Raccoon, Opossum (no limits) 
Amelia County only. Fishing: Black Bass 
(10’-10), Rock Bass (6”-15), open east of Blue 
Ridge Mountains only; closed entire month 
west of Blue Ridge. Pike (no size-20). Bream, 
Crappie, Silver Perch, Sunfish (no size-aggre- 
gate 25). Licenses: Res.: Small game $2.50; 
small game and fishing, state $3, county $1; 
fishing only $2. Nonres.: Small game and 
fishing $15.50; small game, except waterfowl, 
2-day $5; fishing only $5, 2-day $1. 


WASHINGTON 


Hunting: Rabbit (5). Fishing: Whitefish (no 
size-20 or 10 Ib. and 1). Steelhead (16”-3), open 
in designated waters only. Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting and fishing $3, county $1.50. Nonres.: 
Hunting and fishing $25; fishing only, state 
$5, county $3. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


No hunting or fishing. 


WISCONSIN 


Hunting: Red Fox, Snowshoe Hare (no 
limits), open entire month in designated coun- 
ties; closes 15th in some counties; Milwaukee 
County closed entire month. Jack Rabbit (3), 
open until 15th in Barron, Chippewa, Dunn, 
Polk, and St. Croix Counties; rest of state 
closed entire month. Fishing: Open Ist only in 
Minnesota-Wisconsin and lowa-Wisconsin 
boundary waters; closed entire month in other 
waters: White Bass (7”-10), Rock Bass, Sun- 
fish (5”-aggregate 15), Crappie (7”-15), Pike 
(13”-8), Pickerel (16”-10), Perch (no limits), 
Catfish (15”-none), Bullhead (7”-40). Black 
Bass (10’-10) open entire month in Lake 
Superior, Lake Michigan, Green Bay, Sturgeon 
Bay, Sawyers Harbor, and Fox River from its 
mouth to the dam at De Pere; all other waters 
closed entire month, Shovel-nosed Sturgeon 
(20"-25), open Ist only in Lake Pepin and 
Mississippi River only. Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing $1; fishing with rod and reel $1. Nonres.: 
All game except deer $25; fishing $3. 


WYOMING 


No fishing or hunting. 


ALBERTA 


Hunting: Bear (1 of each species). Red 
Squirrel (no limits). Fishing: Pike, Pickerel 
(mo size-aggregate 15), Perch, Goldeye (no 
size-aggregate 25) (aggregate of all 25). 
Licenses: Res.: Big game $2; fishing, required 
only in trout and grayling waters, $2.25. Non- 
res.: Hunting $50; fishing $2.25, or $1 a day. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Hunting: Grizzly Bear (1). Other Bears 
(3). Snow Geese, Black Brant (aggregate 5), 
Eastern District closed, part of Western 
District open until 16th, rest of Western 
District open entire month. Fishing: Black 
Bass (no size-15). Salmon (8-5). Grilse 
(salmon under 3 Ib.) in tidal waters only (10). 
(Aggregate Salmon, including Grilse, in tidal 


waters only, 10). Trout, Rocky Mountain 
Whitefish (8”"-15), open only in Okanagan 
District. Dolly Varden Trout (no size-15), 
open only in Northern District. There are 


many local exceptions to fishing laws. Fishing 
for trout through the ice permitted only in 
designated waters. Licenses: Res.: Big game 
and birds $6; fishing $1, required only in non- 
tidal waters south of 52nd parallel. Nonres.: 
Alien: All game and fishing $50; all game, 
except pheasant $25. Additional trophy fees: 
$25 for Grizzly Bear, $15 each for Black and 


Brown Bear. Fishing, same as nonres. Cana- 
dian.. Nonres. Can.: All game and fishing 
$15; fishing $5 or $1 a day, for al' waters. 


MANITOBA 


No hunting or fishing 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Hunting: Bear (2). Wildcat, Rabbit (no lim- 
its). Fishing: Striped Bass (12”-none). Black 
Bass (no limits). Licenses: Res.: $2. Nonres.: 
Hunting $10. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Hunting: Bear, Wildcat, Wolf, Hare, Rab- 
bit (no limits). Fishing: Striped Bass (no size- 
30, but not over 20 lb.) Licenses: Res.: Big 
game $2; none for small game or fishing. Non- 
res.: Big game $50; small game $15; fishing $5. 


ONTARIO 


Hunting: Bear, Lynx (no limits). Rabbit (no 
limit-some counties 6.) Fishing: Maskinonge 
(no size-2), Black Bass (10”-6), open only in 
Lake Erie fronting Essex County. Lake Trout 
(no size-5). Yellow Pickerel (no size-8, waters 
south of and including the French and Mat- 
tawa Rivers and Lake Nipissing closed. Pike 
(no size-8). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1; fish- 
ing not required. Nonres.: Bear, Rabbit and 
game birds $15.50; fishing $5.50. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Hunting: Hare, Rabbit (no limits), closes 
15th. Licenses: Res.: Not required. Nonres.: $5. 


QUEBEC 


Hunting: Bear, Fox, Raccoon (no limits). 
Fishing: Doré (15”-none). Sturgeon (28” in St. 
Lawrence River, 36” in other waters—none), Eel 
(20”~none). Smelt, White Fish (no limits) 
Licenses: Res.: Not required of British sub- 
jects; res. not British subjects, hunting $5, 
fishing not required. Nonres.: All game $26; 
bear only $5.20; fishing only $10.50, 7-day $5.25. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Hunting: Bear, Rabbit (no limits). Fishing: 
Pike (15"), Pickerel (12”) (aggregate 15). 
Perch, Goldeye (no size-aggregate 20). Lake 
Trout (15”~-10). Licenses: Res.: Big game $5; 
fishing, nontrout waters $1. Nonres. Alien: Big 
game $40. Nonres. Can.: Big game $25. Non- 
res.: Fishing $5, l-week $3, 2-day $1.50. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Hunting: Moose, Caribou (1 of either), may 


be hunted only under special license: Nonres. 
$25, res. $5. 


YUKON TERRITORY 


Hunting: Bear (no limits). Moose (2). Cari- 





bou (4). Deer (4). Mountain Sheep (2). Moun- 
tain Goat (2). Grouse, Partridge, Ptarmigan, 
Pheasant, Prairie Chicken (no limits). Fishing: 
Greyling, Pickerel, Goldeye, Pike Mullet, 
Maskinonge, Lake Trout, Whitefish, Salmon 
Trout, Tulibee. Consu/t Mounted Police for 


detailed hunting and fishing regulations. Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $1; fishing not required 
Nonres.: Big game: Alien $100; British sub- 
ject $75. Must pay trophy fees on certain big 
game. Small game $5. None for sj 


Good Fly "Dope" 


FLY “DOPE” that is claimed to be 

very efficient has been developed by 
a member of the New Brunswick Fish 
and Game Protective Association: 

Oil of citronella, 1 oz.; camphorated 
oil, 43 0z.; oil of tar, 14 0oz.; oil penny 
royal, 1 drachm; castor oil, 4 oz. 

These ingredients can be obtained at 
any drug store. 


fishing 
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Tomashaw — Him Call Moose 


(Continued from page 21) 


dwindling provisions and what meat 
there was left, and paddled and portaged 
from the river to the lakes. From for- 
mer hunts I knew of a place where the 
trout are big, beaver are legion, and 
where the birch-covered hills are fine for 
moose. When I had spoken to Francois 
of this place, and asked him if he knew 
it, he had nodded emphatically. 

“Good,” he said. “Me know. One time 
call four bull there.” 

We pitched our tents in a gale which 
rocked the trees and lashed Split Rock 
Lake to fury. As Francois tightened the 
tent ropes, I noticed that his face was 
gloomy, and I could imagine him saying 
to himself, ‘Too much wind. No bull.” 

The morning broke cold and gray, and 
the wind still howled. It was no day for 
hunting, so we decided to fish Crooked 
River for trout. Dr. Jack soon caught a 
small trout, about ten inches long; and 
as he was playing it, up rushed a big 
trout and grabbed the smaller one. The 
big trout held on too, until Dr. Jack had 
brought it close to the canoe, and only 
then let go. Dr. Jack’s eyes popped. 

He cast again, hooked a small trout, 
and hardly had the youngster started to 
struggle when again the big trout came 
up and hit the captive. We could plainly 
see it all. The big trout had his small 
relative by the tail, and was shaking it 
as a dog does a rat. Carefully Tomashaw 
slid the long-handled landing net into 
the water. Slowly Dr. Jack reeled in his 
victim, keeping it well below the surface. 
The smaller trout, about eight inches 
long, was now half swallowed. We held 
our breaths as Francois made a sudden 
scoop upward of the net and brought it 
in toward the canoe. 

The big trout let go of his prey, 
thrashed violently—and broke _ right 
through the net. But as the trout fell, 
it hit a thwart, and landed inside the 
canoe! 

Dr. Jack at once forgot how cranky 
is a canoe, and acted as though he were 
in a coal barge. He rose to his feet, then 
flopped to his knees, all the time grab- 
bing and lunging. Finally, when by the 
grace of Providence and the skill of the 
Indian, he had the trout by the gills with 
the canoe still upright, he grinned from 
ear to ear. One hard crack with the 
headache stick, and the trout was quiet. 
Out came the tape measure and scales. 
The trout was twenty-one and a half 
inches long, and weighed three and a 
half pounds. It was the biggest of our 
trip, and was caught without being 
hooked. 


HAT afternoon we saw the first blue 

sky in a week, and the Indian’s face 
lost its gloom. 

“You mebbe call bull now?” 
Francois that afternoon. 

“Mebbe so,” he answered. “Tonight.” 

We crossed Split Rock Lake and por- 
taged the canoe over to Lake Perry. This 
lake was flecked with yellow leaves that 
floated around like flotillas of tiny boats. 
[t was surrounded by mountains, and 
eflected the blue sky and birch-covered 
lopes. Beaver had taken over the lake. 
Enormous lodges, newly cut birch and 
poplar, with beaver swimming around 
openly and unafraid, were proof that 
the lake is little disturbed by man. These 
beaver did not take fright as the canoe 
glided among them. Half a dozen were 
in sight at once, and one actually dived 


we asked 


under us rather than deviate from his 
course. Occasionally a beaver would 
dive with a splash and resounding slap 
of the tail, but the others paid no atten- 
tion. Black ducks got up and circled 
overhead. In the west the sun was set- 
ting, and the clouds were gorgeous with 
gold and purple. 

Francois took a long look. Again his 
nose went into the air like that of a 
baying hound. Then he edgéd the canoe 
in among the low bushes along the shore. 
Up went the birch-bark horn, and the 
Indian called low and softly. Getting no 
answer, this time he called louder, and 
the call was pleading, plaintive, and im- 
perative, all in one. In the distance a 
bull answered: “Ough! Ough!” 


E COULD hear the bull as he came, 

reckless and impatient, snapping 
twigs and breaking branches as though 
to assure the mythical cow that he had 
heard her and was on his way. Then 
there was silence. A cow moose called 
near by, and the bull was plainly puz- 
zled, and came no nearer. The sun had 
now sunk behind the mountains, and 
the brief northern twilight was merging 
into darkness. 

“Too much cow,” whispered Francois. 

At that very moment, from directly 
behind us, came the grunt of another 
bull. This one had heard the summons 
too, and was prepared to fight the first 
bull for the favor of the fair charmer. 
But it was too dark for us to see him. 
The grunt had come from so close to us 
that it sounded as though the bull could 
jump into the canoe had he wanted to. 
Francois quickly stroked the canoe out 
into the lake, then called softly, and 
splashed water with the horn. We could 
hear the bull grunting as he walked 
along the shore, banging his antlers 
against the birches, reckless and impa- 
tient. Finally, discouraged in his search 
for a cow so elusive, he retreated, and his 
grunts faded in the distance. 

Down the lake a third bull called. But 
this bull was not interested in the myth- 
ical cow up lake. His mate was with 
him. We cculd hear them splash in the 
water, exchange sweet nothings in 
moose language, take to the shore and 
chase each other around, and then re- 
turn to the lake. 

“Young bull, young cow, much play,” 
explained our Indian. 

He paddled down toward the two, and 
for a long time we listened to them, 
thrilled by the wilderness romance 
which we could hear but not see. Then, 
chilled, we went back to camp. 

3efore sunrise the next morning we 
went to where Francois had called the 
bull the night before, and waited for 
the morning mists to rise. Tomashaw 
wet his birch horn and breathed through 
it gently. His rising and falling call 
floated over the hills. In a few minutes 
we heard the eager grunt of a bull not 
far away. Was that fellow we'd heard 
thrashing around on shore last night still 
in search of a cow? I handed my cam- 
era to Dr. Jack and slid off the safety 
on my rifle. 

Perhaps it was the same bull, and he 
was still indignant over the run-around 
the cow had given him the night before, 
for it was a full half hour before he 
grunted again. Francois kept coaxing 
him at intervals, and at last a low faint 

(Continued ongfiyege 80) 
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-on ONE'2a/'Rod! 





That's the amazing record made by Ray Perry of Chicago, 
Champion ‘Musky Fisherman and Outdoor Writer 


Heddon ‘Pal" 


“The Rod of Steel with the Bamboo Feel’’ 


Think of the stamina this Rod must have 
had to stand the terrific strain, as fish after 
fish was landed, until a whole Ton of leap- 
ing, fighting Muskies had been conquered 


and then released. That’s 


what Ray Perry’s Hed- 
don “‘Pal’’ Steel Rod 

Patented 
Features 


did, and it’s still 
/ Oo 


“going strong.” 
Tapered Wall Tube 


















When your 
chance of a 
lifetime 
comes, be 
sure you, 
too, have 
a Hed- 
don 


“Pal.” 








Thinner Wall Here 
/ —where you need flexibil- 
ity. You'll like the notice- 
able ‘‘tip-lightness’”’ of a 
Pi Heddon ‘Pal’’,—its per- 
fect ‘‘Feel’’, Balance and 
Action. 


Thicker Wall Here 
—at the lower portion of 
| the tip, where greatest 

. strain is concentrated. 
This sensible distribution 
of steel gives extra 

Strength and Power where 
| needed most. 


Non- Sticking Ferrule 
A positive tip-joit Locking 
Ferrule with easy, tapered fit. 
Prevents sticking ferrules. Easy 
totake apart. Won't work loose 
nor turn in use. 








Screw-Locking Reel-Seat 
Holds all standard Reels se- 
curely. No play ...no rocking. 
Can't come loose while fishing. 
Reel easily taken off by a few 
turns of locking-screw. 

Insist on a genuine “‘Pal.”’ At 
your Dealer’s,—several models, 
various lengths, —‘‘Light”’, 
“Medium” and “Sturdy” ac- 
tions. Write for Free Catalog. 
JAMES ,EDDON’S SONS 


Are 273) Dept. 0-2 
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SNAGGED IN 
6 PLACES 


ey SPORTSMEN! 
1001 Repairs for Only 


New plastinoid ‘‘putty’’ 

$0-LO—fills cracks. holes in 
tires, shoes, boots—anything 
of rubber, leather or cloth. 
Spreads on like butter. Dries 
tough. Waterproof, flexible, 
non-skid. Won't come off— 
guaranteed! 25 package (25 
seoaty) A yy many uses. 
Get - at 10c, hardware 

stores or sports EACH 

goods stores. 


So-Lo 










AIL 


| 

[a 
Sports Goods Dealers: am 80-LO Works, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for Free Sample and prices. 








Your Own 


Cabins, Lodges 


A big book of ors a ggg made for 
beginners f you can handle a hammer and 
saw, there’s no reason why you can't build a 
bang-up cabin in the woods or a bungalow on 
the lake or shore, or a roadside stand, and make 
one you or anyone would be glad to look at, 
live in, or own 

Here are complete plans, and step-by-step in- 
structions for every stage of the work. Designs 
for numerous log cabins, lodges, tourist homes, 
wayside stands, bungalows. 


Everything Simplified 


Not just a book of pictures but a full course of 
instruction. You will make no mistakes because 
every step is explained and shown in picture dia- 
grams. Every problem of location, drainage, wa- 
ter supply, etc., is clearly explained. Tells how 
to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors—how to do the whole job 
from foundation to chimney top. What to do in- 
side and outside. Don't imagine it's hard—when 
you see the book you'll be aching to grab some 
tools and get to work. Tells all about how to 
estimate all costs before you start—what lumber 
to use, etc. A revelation in simplicity. 


Complete—Shows How 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CAB- 
INS, LODGES, BUNGALOWS" is the latest 
complete guide-book on the subject Prepared 
by experts especially for our readers—you can be 
sure it is as genuine as such a book can be made. 


Send No Money Now 


No money is required with order unless 
you prefer. Just send the coupon and pay 


postman $2.00 plus a few cents postage 
when the book arrives. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED—If, after examining 


you are not completely sat- 
and we guarantee to 
money. 


this manual, 
isfied, return it 
promptly refund your 


Mail This Coupon 








s Outdoor Life, Dept. 20 rn) 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me “HOW : RUILD ¢ AR a LODGES t 
RUNGALOWS will pay po » 00 plus a 
@ few cents postage Be. the book arrive If dis a 
atisfled you guarantee to refund mon if I send 
@ the book back within ten days, (if you ba eter te pas e 
w send $2.00 with order.) 
' NAME | 
§@ ACDRESS a 
- s 
CITY STATE 
@ *Orders from outside United States must be accompanied by $2. a 
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Tomashaw — Him Call Moose 


(Continued from page 79) 


grunt near by again proved the Indian’s 
skill. The bull was wary, had sneaked 
down to the water without a sound, and 
now was testing the scent. As the canoe 
was under the bank, he could not see us. 
Again Francois called softly. 

That last seductive call did the busi- 
ness. Passion got the better of caution, 
and with sobbing grunts the bull crashed 


boldly across the swampy shore, the 
dead brush cracking and the water 
splashing. Now we saw him, his great 


antlers shining in the light of the rising 
sun, and his hide, wet with dew, a glis- 
tening black. When up to his shoulders 
in the water, he stopped. He was puzzled 
and suspicious. Where was that cow? 
He grunted again and again, head 
stretched forward, looking directly 
toward the canoe. 

I fired. The bullet from my _ .30/06 
Springfield struck him in the jaw and 
almost downed him. He kept his balance 
but was too stunned to move. Francois 
pushed out the canoe, and Dr. Jack 
kept the camera busy. Now the bull 
turned drunkenly and floundered back 
toward shore. Then, just when he had 
reached the bank, he offered a good 
broadside shot and I fired again. This 
time he went down in a heap. He was 
an old veteran, with a spread of fifty- 
one inches, had twenty-two points, and 
one large tine had been broken off in a 
recent fight. 

“Good bull. Odder bigger.” And Fran- 
cois jerked his thumb in the direction 
where we had heard the first bull the 
night before. 

Dr. Jack and I looked at each other. 
How could the Indian know that the bull 
that had been puzzled by “too much 
cow” the night before had been a bigger 
one than this? We were intensely curi- 
ous to know if this master caller’s art 
went that far. 

“You show 
shoot. See.” 

“Me show,” 


odder?” I asked. “No 


said our Indian. 


HE next evening we faced the moun- 
tains with the sun setting behind us— 


an ideal position. For half an hour we 
sat in silence while Francois watched 
and listened without calling. Then he 


gave an enticing little call, barely loud 
enough to carry across the lake, as if a 
cow had just come in. Francois bent low 
in the canoe and coaxed with soft tones, 
one after another. I thought he was 
overdoing it, but Francois truly thought 
like a moose. For a long time there was 
no answer, and then only a few grunts. 
There were tense periods of silence, and 
night was falling fast. 

Suddenly Francois whispered: 
cow!” 

Then we could see a cow moose partly 
hidden in the spruces across the water. 
So that was the reason! The bull was 
hers, she didn’t intend to let him wander 
off by himself after another Delilah, and 
had come down ahead. But she didn’t 
know Tomashaw, “the man who looked 
and smelled like a. moose.” His birch 
horn bewitched that bull. Soon he was 
answering call for call. He smashed 
through the brush, rattled his antlers 
against the trees, and kept grunting as 
he came out. The air vibrated with call 
answering call. The bull almost went 
out of his mind, smashed into the open, 
crossed a little cove, and came boldly 
into view. His cow was frantic. She too 


“Look 


came out of the bush, splashed in the 
water, and kept pleading with him softly. 

We gasped with admiration. Francois 
again had made good. The “odder bull” 
was indeed bigger, just as the Indian 
had prophesied. This bull had a spread 
of at least sixty inches—the biggest head 
I’ve ever seen in Quebec, the kind that 
any hunter would rave over. He started 
wading toward us, getting within 
twenty-five yards, grunting constantly. 
Then he stopped, puzzled. He was up to 
his neck in water, yet this cow that kept 
calling was farther out still. We fairly 
ached in excitement, hardly daring to 
breathe. Francois stopped calling. For 
five minutes the bull waited, then went 


back to shore, where the jealous cow 
herded him into the brush. 
“Francois, him show!” said our mas- 


terly Indian, with calm satisfaction. 


Safe Duck Shot Found? 


BD gree smps when a hunter fires at wild 
ducks or geese and they all fly away, 
he assumes that the birds are unharmed. 
Yet some of them may die long after- 
ward, of shot which never hit them. 
Birdshot falls in the marshes where 
the waterfowl feed, and is swallowed 
along with their feed. The lead pellets 
are slowly pulverized by the gravel in 
the birds’ gizzards, and the results is 
lead poisoning which soon proves fatal. 
Wildfowl mortality due to this cause is 
so serious that the situation has long 
been studied by scientists. The U. S. 
Bureau of Biological Survey 20 years 
ago showed that six ordinary No. 6 shot 
always prove fatal to the duck or goose 
that inadvertently swallows them. 
Now the experiments of Dr. R. L. 
Dowdell and Dr. R. G. Green of the 
University of Minnesota offer hope that 
a definite cure has been found. In a 


report to the American Society for 
Metals these scientists describe their 
experiments, the object being to de- 


velop a kind of shot that would be en- 


tirely efficient if it scored a hit, but 
would not remain a menace if it fell into 
the marshes where wildfowl feed. 
They finally decided that alloys of 
lead and magnesium possessed the de- 
sirable qualities, chief of which was 
quick disintegration of the shot after 
it came in contact with moisture. Ex- 


haustive tests made by them proved that 


an alloy containing from one to two 
percent of magnesium can be made into 
shot of the proper weight, and that 
these shot will crack on the surface and 
start to break up within 24 hours after 
they fall into water or on wet ground 
The greater the percentage of mag- 
nesium in the alloy, the harder was the 
subsequent shot, and the quicker its 
disintegration. However, too much 
magnesium reduced the weight too 
much, making the shot unsuitable for 
use in present shells and guns. 
Ordinary shot are dropped from a 
tower as melted metal, which collects 
into spheres as it falls and cools. Dif 


ficulty was found in producing spherical 


shot of the new alloy under ordinary 
shot-tower methods. But after hundreds 
of experiments the two metallurgists 


developed a simple method of making 


drop shot in shot towers, and it is likely 
that with the 1940 shooting season the 
new “duck alloy” shot will be madé 
available for use. 
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A. W. Estes and bass he and 
his brother caught in four hours 
with this bait. 


———> 


No. 2 Hawaiian Wiggler (runs shallow)—75c 
Extra skirts 25c—''40 streamers, a million wiggles” 

My next ads will give more proof of the sensational killing power of Hawaiian 
Wigglers. You'll love the way they wiggle thru snags, pads and moss and grab those 
showing the complete Hawaiian 
If unable to get these baits at your dealer, write me. 


41 North Street, Akron, Ohio 


big bass. Write for free catalog 
new Jitterbug and Tin Liz baits. 


FRED ARBOGAST 







also for salt water 


Wiggler family, 
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Removing Rod Varnish 


Question: Can you suggest a way to remove 
the varnish from a split-bamboo fly rod without 
disturbing the windings? The rod has had sev- 
eral coatings of varnish, which is now so thick 
that it breaks off in spots.—P. R. W., Pa. 


Answer: The professionals use varnish re- 
mover for refinishing a rod. The only alter- 
native is to scrape the rod with a dull knife or 
piece of glass. When using the remover, do so 
sparingly, and be sure all action due to it has 
stopped before you revarnish. For complete re- 
varnishing you should apply at least three coats 
and be sure each one is well rubbed down and 
thoroughly hard before applying the next. 
After that, apply good furniture wax after each 
few days’ use. (Too frequent varnishing is 
never good, as you know from experience.) You 
may possibly save all the windings, and then 
again you may find a lot of them need replacing 
when you get the varnish removed.—R. B. 


Barometer Fishing 


Can good fishing days be told by 
Cc. O., Mo. 


Question: 
nsulting the barometer?—G. 


Answer: I have never actually used a ba- 
meter when fishing; but I have had both good 
id bad fishing under all conditions and have 
ever been able to say that this or that weather 
vaS most productive. However, my choice is: 
right and cool, with a strong northwest wind. 


Preserving Minnows 


Question: Could you give me a formula for 
preserving minnows that will not change their 

lor? Also, one that will keep the minnows 

m becoming too stiff, or so soft that they 
will tear off the hook?—P. E. T., Pa. 


Answer: The best minnow preservative I 
know is 1 part formalin to 99 parts water. Keep 
the minnows in this solution in an air-tight 

ttle for one week. If the mixture has be- 

me discolored, take the bait out, wash it, and 
put it back in a fresh solution. If the minnows 
are too stiff, make the new solution slightly 
veaker; if not stiff enough, make it stronger. 
Repeat the process as long as discoloration con- 
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tinues, but two baths will usually do the trick. 
Leave the bait in the last solution until needed. 
Another formula, supposed to prevent too great 
stiffness, is: '% oz. formalin, 3 oz. glycerin, 20 
oz. water. To remove the formalin taste from 
the baits, they may be taken out of the solu- 
tion after a month and put in strong brine. How- 
ever, all preserved minnows lose their bright- 
ness and scales after a long period.—R. B. 


Colors for Bass 


Question: What color feather minnows are 
best, as a rule, for largemouth bass?—A. K., 
Mich. 


Answer: My own choices are gray, white- 
and-red combinations with white predominat- 
ing, and the plain, dark body hair of a deer.— 
R. B. 


Rainbow Lures 


Question: A small stream near my home is 
well stocked with small rainbow trout—up to 
in. What are the best baits and lures and the 
three best wet flies for them? Also, what 
periods of the day are best for fishing?—H. E., 
North Carolina. 


Answer: As a rule, rainbows will take spin- 
ners, flies, worms, minnows, grasshoppers, hel 
gramites, and many other baits. For myself, the 
three best wet flies have been Royal Coachman, 
Campbell’s Fancy, and Gray Hackle Peacock. 
There is no best time of day for the entire sea- 
son. You will discover the best times in your 
stream by fishing it all through the daylight 
hours over a period of weeks, and comparing 


notes.—R. B., 


All-Around Rod 


Question: Which should I get: a fly-casting 
or a bait-casting outfit? I am a person of very 
moderate means and cannot afford both.—E. H. 
W., New York. 


Answer: A fly rod would be most useful to 
you, as it can be used for either bass or trout 
I suggest a 9-ft. fly rod weighing about 5'% oz. 
This would be heavy and stiff for trout work, 
but you could get by. It would be O. K. for 
bass-bug and spinner work.—R. B 


“HAWAIIAN WIGGLERS 


caught 90% of our bass!” 


"We kept a fishing log showing each trip, name of lake, catch and kind of bait used. 
In last three years about 90% of our bass have been taken on Hawaiian Wigglers. We use 
the deep running models in colder weather and the shallow running models in summer. 


"Attached are two photos of day-limit catches made by my brother and me on Hawaiian 
Wigglers. These baits have proved very satisfactory on all our fishing trips in Arkansas, 
Louisiana and 
fishing in Biloxi, Miss." 

—A. W. Estes, El Dorado, Ark. 
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Bermudian Sets New 


Ashaway Line Record 


Takes 54-lb. Wahoo with 
6-9 Casting Tackle 





INNING his fight 

with this power- 
ful 54-lb. wahoo, Mr. 
Vorhees Ward, of Pem- 
broke, Bermuda, set a 
new Bermuda record— 
proof of the Ssu- 
premacy of Ashaway linen 
lines. In all the world, 
these lines have no equal 


more 


in number of record salt- 
water fish taken withthem 
.Get an Ashaway Zane 
Grey line to help you win 
your breath-taking bat- 
tles and salt-water fishing 
trophies. Made of best 
obtainable linen, twisted 
and hand laid by skilled 
American craftsmen 
trained for generations. 
Guaranteed 3 Ibs. per 
thread wet strength. All 
popular sizes and 
lengths. Ask your tackle 
dealer for the Ashaway 
Zane Grey linen line. 
Free—new, large-size 
Ashaway catalog. Write 
for your copy now! 
Address 





“Another on an 
Ashaway!” 
Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Box 1006,Ashaway,Rhodelsland 






risuinc unes GET MORE FISH! 
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C. BLACKBURN MILLER 


Editor 






Captain, Mate, and Angler 


NTENSIVE cooperation between boat- 


success—a fact which most fishermen, 

but few captains and mates, realize. 
Frequently it is the captain who is re- 
miss, but more often it is the mate whom 
the angler must rouse to a sense of his 
duties and a sensibility of his sur- 
roundings. 

Now intelligent cooperation does not 
mean that the skipper should give her 
the gun and shoot through the water at 
express-train speed when you have 
hooked an 80-lb. tuna. I know there is a 
theory among seafaring men that this is 
the correct procedure. But with a tuna 


careering away in mad flight, it is a 
trifle superfluous ‘(and decidedly irk- 
some) to have this additional strain 


placed on rod and wrists. Use what in- 
fluence you have with the captain to 
make him cut down on the speed, re- 
taining just sufficient headway to keep 
the boat's stern to the fish. There’s no 
sense playing hopscotch about the bow 
while feverishly trying to avoid tangling 
your rod tip in the outrigger gear. 
Eventually you will succeed in work- 


ing the tuna close to the boat. Up to 
that point, it’s sport; now it becomes 
work. A captain who knows his stuff 


will handle his craft so as to lessen the 
strain on the rod by keeping the fish 
about 30 ft. astern. Very few skippers 
appreciate the necessity of this maneu- 
ver. Apparently they prefer to see the 
rod arch until it creaks in every joint, 
and any agony that the angler is called 
upon to endure is duck soup for the 
boatman. 

At last, however, the fish lies on its 
side, broaching the surface, fins feebly 
waving, down for the count. This is 
where the mate trots out his stuff as he 
steps aft suitably attired in a pair of 
cotton gloves. Nine times out of ten, 
his ambition will be to heft the big tuna 
aboard by the wire leader. This Sam- 
sonesque feat is dramatic to a degree 
but frequently ends in disaster. The big 
fish tears loose, falls back with a splash 
into the sea, and the mate remarks in a 
nonchalant tone, “Never mind, there's 
lots more where he came from.” 

When you see the mate approaching 
with expectant face, our advice is to 
look him in the eye and point with au- 
thoritative finger at the gaff. You'll 
probably make a lasting enemy, but 
you'll also probably save your fish. 

Of course it is not altogether fair to 
blame the average crew of a chartered 
cruiser for their somewhat lackadaisi- 
cal attitude. temember that most an- 
glers who go down to the sea to fish are 
novices, victims of seasickness, or mere- 
ly have the desire to look upon the wine 
when it is red. Fishing parties are often 
organized just for the purpose of having 
a whale of a time. Angling becomes @ 
side issue, relatively unimportant. A 
proof of fishing prowess can be bought 
on the way home. 
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There inevitably comes a time, how- 
ever, when a boat crew finds itself out 
on the lonely blue with anglers who are 
anglers—men who can spot a marlin fin 
a mile away, and can tell the difference 
between a cut bait and a hunk of salt 
pork. Habit being what it is, the cap- 
tain and mate obstinately refuse to rec- 
ognize ability, and either question every 
su7gestion made or, by an aloof silence, 
endeavor to impress the angler with his 
own insignificance. 

A friend, fishing off Key West, Fla., 
wanted to take a large sailfish if pos- 
sible. He mentioned this ambition to the 
captain, who accordingly set his course 
for the Gulf Stream. A ragged strip of 
half-rotten mullet was impaled on the 
hook and permitted to trail astern. 

Getting no results, my friend reeled in 
and proceeded to fashion and attach his 
own bait. The captain was so enraged 
at this unwonted liberty that he turned 
his cruiser about and headed in for the 
reefs. A barracuda promptly reduced 
the bait to a mere semblance of its for- 
mer self. My friend patiently and care- 
fully fashioned another, and_ sternly 
bade the captain to head back into the 
Stream. The skipper described a wide 
curve, got back on the reefs again, and 
once more the barracuda committed 


mayhem on the bait. 

Eventually the angler realized that if 
content to use the 
provided, he 


baits the 
could fish the 


he were 
captain 


Stream, but if he insisted on employing 
his own, he would find himself back on 
the reefs. He caught, that day, some fine 
groupers and several large barracuda. 
I don’t mean to imply that all boat- 
men are in this category; far from it. 
I've had the privilege of knowing and 
fishing with some who were painstak- 
ing in their efforts to place me where I 
could take fish, and make my day a suc- 
cess. These men have my utmost re- 
spect, but I deplore the fact that they 
are so hopelessly in the minority. 
There is also the type of boatman who 
considers his reputation for killing fish 
only next to his own salvation. These 
individuals bear watching. Many a time 
I have been with a friend whose desire 
it was to catch either marlin or sailfish. 
We have seen the fish approach the bait, 
my friend has tensed his muscles for the 
ensuing strike and battle—and then, to 
his utter astonishment and dismay, the 
rod has been torn from his grasp. A 
caution to sit tight and all would be 
well was hissed into his ear, and he then 
enjoyed (7?) the novel experience of 
watching the captain hook and fight the 
fish. When the trophy was deemed suffi- 
ciently exhausted, the rod was returned to 
the angler with instructions to proceed. 
Such an instance occurred while I 
was fishing the Gulf Stream down 
toward the Dry Tortugas. A man whom 
I knew well, and recognized as no mere 
(Continued on page 83) 





A good skipper knows when and how to help—and when not to interfere. Capt. Bill Hatch, dean 
of Atlantic Coast deep-sea guides, watches intently as an angler fights an ocean gamester 
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Captain, Mate, 
and Angler 
(Continued from page 82) 


novice at the game, was fishing on the 
port side of the cruiser. A sizable sail- 
fish appeared and tapped the bait in the 
approved fashion. My friend prepared to 
release the drag in order to allow the 
bait to sink in simulation of a wounded 
fish. The mate, however, was too quick 
for him and snatched the rod away. He 
hooked the fish, fought it until it lay 
half dead on the surface, then handed 
the rod back to my friend so that he 
might have the pleasure of towing the 
corpse into the boat. This having been 
done, my companion resumed his seat 
in silence and continued fishing, though 
I noticed that beside him lay the heavy 
mangrove club used for subduing barra- 
cuda and sharks. 


ALF an hour later a white marlin 

hit the bait. Again the mate dashed 
aft, seized the rod—and received the 
weight of the mangrove club on his 
forearm. My friend smiled blandly, re- 
gained the rod, and eventually landed 
the fish. I was compelled, however, to 
grasp the marlin’s bill and slide him 
over the rail—the mate having retired, 
like Achilles, to sulk in the cabin. 

However in all justice to these men of 
the sea, I must admit that their en- 
thusiastic activity is merely the result 
of former experiences with numerous 
anglers who, at the approach of a large 
fish, have been either so palsied with 
fright or so helpless with hysteria that 
they have been utterly powerless to 
defend themselves, and the captain or 
mate has had to move in. 

Captains who have a rough under- 
standing of human psychology, I notice, 
are chary of giving unasked advice, and 
are amenable to suggestion. They will 
frequently consult the angler regarding 
his views as to the best place to fish. 
In all probability, the man with the rod 
will be unable to furnish any feasible 
suggestion, yet have I seen excellent 
results obtained from visiting a certain 
sector designated merely by the angler 
as “over there.” 

The sportsman owes his boatman a 
degree of consideration in regard to 
tackle furnished by the latter. To re- 
quire the angler always to provide his 
own tackle would be both expensive and 
inconvenient. In view of this fact, an 
adequate skipper furnishes tackle for 
the use of his passengers. This gear is 
expensive, an outfit costing from $200 
to $800, depending upon the variety of 
fishing desired. 

It is a recognized rule that the angler 
is responsible for the tackle assigned to 
him. Frequently there is a sign to that 
effect hanging in the cabin. In spite of 
this, I have known reputable men who 
have lost tackle through their own care- 
lessness to refuse resolutely to meet 
their obligation. 

A few hints may prevent this useless 
loss. Never, for instance, lean your rod 
against the rail with the brake on. If 
you want to relax in slumber while 
trolling, either snap your reel to the 
harness or tie it to the side of the chair. 
While eating a sandwich or inhaling a 
glass of beer, take off the drag—many a 
good rig has gone overside while the 
angler was indulging in this pleasant 
exercise. Don’t get hysterical when a 
large tuna goes under the boat. Let him 
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for the bigger thrills... 
FISH with REELS 
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BAY CITY WIDE SPOOL REEL 


New reel for squidding, live bait 
and surf casting. Special shape is 
narrow diameter with wide spool. 


Made in - and yg + sizes. 
Priced $6 and $7. Others from $4.25. 





GENEVA LEVEL 
WIND REEL 
One of the ten com- 
pletely new level 


right end plate adds 
ete ¥ to their 
stren Actually 
can thstand abuse 


many _ times its price 
$4 


' The reels with the built-in 
satentid features to give you years of 
thrilling trouble-proof enjoyment. Strong, sturdy 
and handsome at surprisingly low prices. 








of $4.50. Others from 
$1.05. 


Patented Synchro Mesh 
goers, Oilite bearings, Au- 
tomatic Free spool Lever 

and many other patented 
and exc nave eatures 
“Reels 


by Ocean city” give you 
extra pleasure and com- 
fort from your favorite 


Them at Your Dealer 
Send for Your Free Copy of 
the Big 1940 2-Coler Catalog. 














96 page Senc 


parer box $1.00 
—— eas wEAULEMVOUNG, OuNGE 
8065-2 Grand arate ei ecm Ave. 
Detroit, _Mich. 


How To Cateh Fish 


Everybody that goes fishing wants to 
know how! Send 10¢ (Coin or 
Stamps) for an old reliable Prescott 
Spinner, on which you can attach a 
hook, and catch more fish. I will in- 
clude with the Spinner, a copy of my 
book, ‘‘How to Catch Fish’’ 
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LONG KEY DEEP SEA REEL 


Popular for. “‘outside’’ fishing. 
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The popular Bay City is now 

mate in 3 bigger” sizes for deep 

. wy extra strong 

A sensational value. The 

0-yd. size culy S18; also made 
in 400 and 500 y 





WANITA FLY REEL 
The world- 1 used 
py, chousaa sot My Aaberimen. 
‘wo . 
from 75e 10 $4.50. 





HOD GMAN Rubber. Co: . 


An milk MFG. C0. -niin es: 
= — BPHILA., PA. 
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‘Send now for 
this new booklet hot off 
the press ... 32 pages 
crammed full of inter- 
esting and helpful infor- 
mation for fishermen, 
hunters andcampers. 

Many photographsin full 
4 color. A guide to correct 

buying. 
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Another Ashaway 
World’s Record 








‘| John A. Manning 
Takes 890-Ib. Tuna 


OLLYWOOD'S John Manning took 

the above world’s record 890-lb. tuna 
last September at Wedgeport, Nova 
Scotia, on an Ashaway Original Cutty- 
hunk 54-thread line. 

More record salt-water great game fish 
like this are taken on Ashaway Original 
Cuttyhunk and its twin, Ashaway Zane 
Grey, than on all other salt-water lines 
together. 

No wonder Ashaway linen lines are so 
popular among salt-water fishermen every- 
where! Results obtained with them year 
after year prove their absolute depend- 
ability. Made of best obtainable 50s lea 
linen, twisted and hand-laid by expert 
men linemakers. Guaranteed for 3 Ibs. per 
thread wet-test strength. 


Get the Original and 
Leading Cuttyhunk 


world over by fishermen 
who give their lines a /ot of work. Ask 
your regular tackle dealer for Ashaway 
Original Cuttyhunk. Either natural linen 








Preferred the 


or dark green color. Choice of 18 popular 
sizes, packed on connected 50-yd. 
For new, 


spools. 
large catalog—free—write to: 





Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Box 1006, Ashaway,Rhodelsland 












WOODWORKER’S 


Turning & Joining 
MANUAL 


This new manual is writ- 
ten especially for the man 
who likes to make things 
in his own home with 
power tools. Tells what 
power machinery you 
will need to turn out 
beautifully finished fur- 
to use the cross cut saw, ripsaw, 
How to bore 








How 
jointer, and band saw. 
and mortise by machinery. 
Scraping method of wood turning fully explained 
—how to turn a plain cylinder, smooth cylinder, 
how to use a skew chisel to square ends, how to 


niture, 
miter saw, 


make shoulder cuts, taper cuts, convex and con- 
cave cuts. How to make a tilt-top table, occa- 
sional table, reeding and fluting, faceplate and 
chuck turning, turning rings, veneering. How to 
make the surface perfect, how to apply stain, 
wood fillers, finishes—wax, oil, shellac, varnish, 
lacquer. 

Also, how to equip your home workshop, what 
hand tools you will need in addition to power 
machinery. All about wood joints. 

Complete working diagrams with step-by-step 
instructions for intricate designs in cabinet mak- 
ing, 236 illustrations, 192 pages, full cloth bound, 
only $1.00 C.O.D Send order WITH NO 
MONEY for WOODWORKER'S TURNING 
AND JOINING MANUAL. Pay postman $1.00 
plus few cents postage when book arrives. 
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Ducks From a Forgotten Land 


(Continued from page 


rocketing over us close to our heads, and 
flaring sharply when they saw us, gave 
me my biggest. It seemed as though we 
could reach up and grab any one of them 
by the legs. Their wings sounded like a 
gale blowing through a pine forest. Then 
they were gone, and I was left gasping. 
We had seen one of nature’s grandest 


sights. I wanted to wave my hat and 
cheer. 
“Goshamighty, where did all those 


black ducks come from?” said Chester, 
bewildered. “When I first sighted them 
there wasn’t but about a dozen. First 
thing I knew, all the ducks in creation 
seemed to be flying right over us!” 


OULDN’T believe my eyes,” agreed 

Frank. “Maybe another flock, com- 
ing from the other direction where we 
weren't watching, joined them. There 
must have been 150 of them. How many 
did you get, Allen?” 

“Two. One of them is a crip, and he’s 
paddling downriver. The tide is helping 
him, too, and if he isn’t picked up pronto, 
the fellows below will bag him. How 
many did you get?” 

“Two.” 

They put out in the boat. The cripple 
was nearly across the river, and well 
below us. Chester’s oars beat the water 
in a rapid tattoo, and the boat sped 
toward the big bird. When the duck saw 
the boat approach, he tried desperately 
to fly and skittered along on the top of 
the water. Frank’s gun rose to his shoul- 
der. I saw the shot splash all around 
the duck, and a moment later the report 
came to my ears. Then Frank leaned 
over the side, and I saw him take the 
duck in. On the way back they picked 
up my other duck, while I waded out 
and got Frank’s birds—they had drifted 
in near the blind. 

When Frank tossed my birds over 
into my boat I had to pick them up and 
admire them. They were the first blacks 
I'd shot in many a day. My gunning of 
recent years has brought me only broad- 
bills, which feed on sea food, and are 
stronger eating than “green” goose. Both 
my ducks had red legs. They had come 
from forest-girt lakes in Canada to make 


my gunning holiday. Our native-bred 
blacks have yellowish legs. My body 
temperature, hitherto about 32 degrees 


Fahrenheit, soared to normal. I excused 
myself for the misses I’d made on my 
two earlier shots. Of course they were 
due to the fact I was so bundled up that 
I couldn’t get the gun up well, or was 
too cold, or the rain was on my glasses, 
or something. 

Time passed. I had got up at 2:15 that 
morning, after only three hours’ sleep. 
All scrunched up in my heavy jacket, I 
went to sleep with the rain beating on 
me. How long I slept I don’t know, but 
Frank’s gun roared in my ear and I 
leaped to my feet. Frank had picked a 
single out of the air at about forty 
yards. Even Chester, who was having a 
lot of fun kidding us about our early 
misses, conceded that Frank was back 
to normal form, for that duck was hit- 
ting it up and making no stop to get 
friendly with our decoys. After the bird 
was brought in, we opened up our lunch. 
The two vacuum bottles, filled with hot 
coffee, got an immediate and enthusi- 
astic play. 

There were no more big flocks. The 
wind was dying, and the birds were 


19) 


sticking to the bay. I picked up one 
more duck, a hen, from a flock of six, 
and Frank again scored a double. My 
last duck was hit beyond the decoys, 
which were thirty-five yards or so out, 
and the bird was dead when it hit the 
water. 

Well satisfied with my bag, I laid 
aside my gun and concentrated on pic- 
tures. The lens had to be wiped often 
because of the rain, but the exposure 
meter told me that despite black skies 
and scanty light I could get photos if I 
opened up the lens wide and cut the time 
down to a thirtieth of a second. 

While I monkeyed with the camera, 
Frank had some sport with singles, end- 
ing up with seven birds. That made a 
day’s bag of ten for the two of us, which 
is enough to make a good day’s sport. 
One winged bird dropped in the reeds 
back of us. Chester made a long hunt 
for it without finding it. 

Because of lowering skies it began to 
get dark not long after 3 p.m. Small 
flocks of birds came in and pitched into 
the reeds, back from the river, to feed 
on wild oats in security. Two big blue 
herons flapped over us. The tide was 
sweeping out to sea. Big snowflakes 
came lazily down. Winter was not far 
away, and soon the ducks would be leav- 
ing for a sunnier and warmer land. A 
full half hour before 4 o’clock, the legal 
hour that terminates duck shooting, 
Chester rowed out and began to pull his 
decoys. 

The day’s hunt was over. 

A black duck was the first duck I ever 
shot back at my old New England home 
—age ten, gun a $7.50 Belgian single- 
barrel with a terrific kick. Ever since 
then the black duck has been my favor- 
ite. He’s big, sporty, handsome in spite 
of sober plumage, and makes gosh- 
darned fine eating. Long may he flour- 
ish to tell us that spring is here, as his 
flocks gabble softly on their northward 
flight. Long may he continue to surprise 
and delight me as he jumps before my 
canoe on hidden northland lakes and 
streams. Long may he tell me that win- 
ter is near as, with red legs tucked un- 
der him, he rockets toward my decoys 
in that strange, mysterious, and desolate 
place where Frank and I found him, in 
New Jersey’s Forgotten Land. 


Jack Miner's Bird Sanctuary 


ITH CANADA at war, operations 
at Jack Miner’s famous waterfowl 
santuary in Kingsville, Ont., are threat- 
ened. Miner’s pioneer work in banding 
ducks and geese, and the later activities 
of the U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey, 
established the existence of three fly- 
ways used by migrating waterfowl—one 
east of the Mississippi, another west of 
the Mississippi to the Rocky Mountains, 
and a third along the Pacific Coast, west 
of the Rockies. Ducks and geese banded 
by Miner are practically all shot east 
of the Mississippi. 
In the winter of 1938 alone, Miner had 
a floating population of between 25,000 
and 50,000 Canada geese all of which 
were fed by him and given a safe haven. 
Miner has spent his entire fortune in 
caring for the waterfowl. Now promi- 
nent conservationists who are familiar 
with what he has accomplished are 
asking sportsmen to contribute money 
for continuing the work. 
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Catalog contains use- 

4 ful information on Salt 
Water Fish & Fishing, 
also complete details 
on the new reels. 
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Captain, Mate, and Angler 


(Continued from page 83 


go—you can’t stop him by putting all 
the strain on the rod, because the rod 
will go first. 

It is unfortunate that undue emphasis 
has been placed on competitive angling. 
Fishing is sufficiently exciting in itself 
without added incentive, and the ethics 
that govern it are summed up by Ben 
Farrier, dean of saline fishermen, when 
from his piscatorial pulpit he thunders 
the slogan: “For the Glory of the Sport!” 

Relationship between captain and 
angler would be on a more enjoyable 
and humane basis if neither was fret- 
ting concerning the luck attending 
the men in the other boats. It’s not an 
inspiring thing to have to listen to an 
ingler growling and moaning just be- 
cause he’s not getting the strikes while 
in a boat not ten anchor lengths away 
ome other anglers are. 

A day on the ocean, with sufficient 
luck to gratify desire and an attendant 
appreciation of clear skies, white clouds, 
or the shimmer of a gull’s wing over a 
distant wave, should be sufficient re- 
ward, without a cup or a medal to 
commemorate the _ event. 

Yet it is generally difficult to impress 
upon practical, hard-bitten mariners the 
idvisability of liberating fish on oc- 
casion. Many believe that warped, sun- 
shriveled corpses, when exhibited at the 
end of a day’s fishing, are a sign of 
prowess and a lure to other anglers. 

Gradually, however, the sportsmen are 
convincing the boatmen in certain lo- 
calities that conservation of resources 
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is necessary. The latter have accepted 
the doctrine with such enthusiasm, in 
many instances, that it is now practical- 
ly impossible to land any fish at the 
dock!—C. Blackburn Miller. 


They Protect Butterflies 


INTER visitors to California who 

visit the famed Monterey Peninsula 
will find signs reading: “Any person 
caught molesting the butterflies will be 
prosecuted to the full extent of the 
law.” Sportsmen accustomed to open 
and close seasons on game may wonder 
if butterflies are game in California, 
but there’s no joke about it. Butterflies 
are prized residents of the peninsula, 
and the city of Pacific Grove, at its tip, 
has an ordinance guarding their welfare. 
So far as is known, these are the only 
butterflies in the world that have police 
protection. 

According to H. H. Gray of the 
Southern Pacific Lines, great numbers 
of Monarch butterflies make their winter 
headquarters in the moss-hung pines of 
Pacific Grove. These beautiful migrants 
come down to the seacoast every autumn 
to escape the cold of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, their summer home. They 
remain in Pacific Grove and its vicinity 
until March. At night they hang in 
clusters from the trees. On sunny days 
they feed in the gardens. When at 
sunset, they return to the trees, their 
fluttering wings, shining in the sun, 
make a striking sight. 
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Penn Fishing Tackle Mfg. Co. 


159 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. Dept. 0-20 
Please send me your new FREE Catalog No. 8 
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CITY , FU snssicinnmndiiesmestiin _ 
Wuy WASTE TIME? 
Time is money, and there is no reason why you 


can't turn a few hours of your spare tirne into 
It’s easy, acting as our local 
representative in your territory. At the new low 
$1.50 per year Outdoor Life sells on 
a liberal cash 
Complete supplies and 
Just send your 


real hard cash 


price of 
sight—and you get commission 
for every order you take. 
instructions will be sent free. 
name and address to 


EUGENE WATSON 
OUTDOOR LIFE=Dept. 20 


New York, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN 
FLY LINE 


Weighs nearly twice as much a@ 
an enamelled line which makes 
casting easier. Actually improves 
your fly casting. 

Every inch filled, waterproofed, 
dressed and polished by hand. 
Will not crack, peel or become 
sticky. 





!— helps hold when fish 


strike. 
Fine soft finish like imported 
English lines — at half the cost. 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
tests that prove its long life. If 
he is sold out, we will ship direct. 


Yours for a Dime! 

Mail us a dime. We will send 
you postpaid 2 Bevin-Wilcox 
braided phosphor bronse wire 
leaders with swivels and snaps 
— Flexible, strong, rustless, 
weedless — also literature and 
samples of lines. 





“Fishing is fine with a Pilot Line” 


EAST HAMPTON, CONN, 


DEPARTMENT O 
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SMOKE FLAP 











DOOR FLAP 








i. 
DOOR REENFORCEMENT lr 
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e———_ 8-3" ing 
OMEBODY once said this 
would be a monotonous 8& POCKETS FOR = 
world if we all thought ~~ SMOKE POLES 7 SS 
alike. But there isn’t ROPE TIES FASTENED ON 
much danger of that so long OUTSIDE OF REENFORCED DOOR 
as folks go camping; for we 
campers have decidedly dif- p— SMOKE 
ferent opiniens about eatip~; Pee eee eees==e - VENT 
ment, and especially about \ ROPES TIED TO TOP OF Sa 
tents. We're always looking \ REAR POLE BEFORE \) 
for something better and dif- \ TEPEE 1S ERECTED 
ferent. Our experience often \ 


brings ideas about tent struc- 


ture that we can’t find in- 
corporated in any of the 
numerous and excellent 


models regularly made. 

Chances are you too have figured out 
special ways to make a tent more com- 
fortable, or easier to handle and pack. 
Why don’t you, then, design such a tent 
and make it yourself, these long winter 
evenings? 

The first step is to lay out your ideas 
on paper. A drawing outfit is convenient 
but its lack needn't stop you. Paper can 
be tacked or corner-glued to the smooth 
top of a table whose left edge will serve 
as a guide for your homemade T square. 
The T square and a triangle can easily 
be made of thin wood strips set together 
with the aid of a carpenter's square. 

In working up your design, consider 
the service expected from the tent, the 
degree of protection it should provide 
against insects and weather, how light 
it can be without sacrifice of strength, 
and how much weight is permitted by 
the method of packing in you employ. 
Check your design, too, for easy han- 
dling and erecting with a minimum of 
poles and stakes. 


In order to prove the finished plaris 
without spoiling expensive material you 


can make a 
cheap muslin. 


model of your tent from 
Cut the parts on a scale 
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ROPE TIES FASTENED ON 
UNDERSIDE OF DOOR FLAP 
AMvuruvryvyyy 


DOOR FLAP DOUBLED 
FOR STRENGTH 





| 
| 


"HEM ALL AROUND” 
BOTTOM OF TEPEE | 


Showing Door Opening and Smoke Vent Completed 


of 1 or 2 in. to the foot, sew them 
together, and pitch the model on a wide 
board, using sticks for poles and small 
brads for stakes. If the model gives the 
advantages you expected, and if all 
angles and panels are cut so that it 
pitches smooth and taut, start work on 
the actual tent. But if changes are 
needed, make them first on the plans, 
and test them again with the altered 
model. 

For the tent itself, use the lightest 
cloth which gives the required strength. 
Hiking and canoeing tents may be made 
of unbleached muslin weighing about 
4.7 oz. to the sq. yd. You may also use 
airplane wing fabric, sailcloth, yachting 
duck, or any of the splendid lightweight 
waterproof materials sold by tent manu- 
facturers. For larger tents, use light to 
medium weight double-filled canvas or 
the heavier materials supplied by tent 
makers. Don't use muslin for tents 
larger than 6 x 7 ft., ground size. All 
light cloths should be adequately reén- 
forced with tape sewed over the seams 
and around all exposed edges. Properly 
reénforced, the light material will stand 
years of reasonable wear. 


Professional tentmakers taper widths 
of cloth so all seams run vertically. 
While this should be followed by the 
amateur as closely as possible, it is not 
an arbitrary rule. The most practical 
way to cut out some of the big tents is 
to sew the cloth into one large rectangle 
and cut the parts from it in the way that 
gives the least waste. Fasten the big 
rectangle of cloth to the floor with glass- 


headed push pins—they’ll damage the 
wood less than tacks. Mark out the 
parts with a straightedge and lead 


pencil or blue chalk. Use a steel square 
to get the right angles true. Very long 
straight lines can be snapped on the 
cloth with a carpenter’s chalk line. In 


limited working room, double over the 
cloth and mark out one half of the 
larger parts, then cut the material 
while it is doubled. 


A sewing machine makes a fast job of 
tent assembling. Use a large-eyed needle 
and linen or No. 40 thre: ad. Hand sewing 
is just as practical, only slower. Stitch 
twice all seams which must withstand 
strains. Be sure to allow extra material 
for seams when you lay out a tent, 

(Continued on page 87) 
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| Improved Tent Designs 


(Continued from page 86) 
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TURNED-OVER LAP SEAM 
% TAPE STITCHING 
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Above -Three Useful Seams 


METAL RING ON EACH 
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Improved Puy Tent With Floor, 
Snsect Screen,and Open Front Hood 


otherwise it will finish up several inches 
smaller than you planned. 

There are three seams which are 
particularly useful in tent making. The 
simple lap seam can be used to join 
selvage edges together. The turned-over 
lap seam is recommended when cut or 
raw edges are joined. Both these seams 
should be covered with tape. The lock 
seam is advised for joining widths prior 
to cutting out the parts of large tents. 
It can be covered with tape or left un- 
covered, as conditions require. 

When sewing the simple lap seam, 
allow 4% in. overlap; this will make the 


rg 7 
‘*-BOTTLED-IN-BOND: 
finished panel % in. smaller for each . 
seam it contains. Turning back 5/16 in. ay ? Yf ws 
on each edge for the turned-over lap e ocliy, as for generals (UM (prow 
+ 7 


seam makes the finished part % in. . 

smaller for each seam. Turn over % | ° - \, We : Je he 
in. of fabric on each edge of the lock CO CIULES lo Y lhe C COFEW favorile CG, COTE 
seam; this makes the finished work 114 | uf ZL J - ty : 

nm. smaller for each seam sewed. All | GL, GO RWHOW 06 appreciale We tines. 
three seams can be reénforced nicely | 

with *;-in. herringbone tape, which is | sie 
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Go ANYWHERE you wish—Yellowstone, Canada, 
New England, the Smokies, Mexico, Florida, the South- 
west. When you own a Schult, your accommodations 
cost you nothing! You have luxuriously comfortable, 
and amazingly complete living quarters always available. 
Every modern convenience. No reservations necessary. 


Go where and when you want to. See the 7 new 1940 


models in sizes and prices to meet every 
Write 


need. Each an outstanding value, guar- 
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Two Improved Tent Designs 


(Continued from page 87) 


much easier to apply than strips of tent 
material whose edges must be turned 
under in sewing to make a neat, smooth 
job. Carpet binding 1% in. wide can 
also be used to cover seams, and is 
especially handy to bind raw edges of 
openings, shutters, etc. 

Finish the bottom edges of large floor- 
less tents with a 1% or 2-in. hem. For 
additional strength a cotton clothesline 
may be sewed inside the hem. Stake 
and guy ropes can be knotted on both 
sides of grommets made by sewing small 
metal rings to the cloth as shown in the 
accompanying sketch. Or a rope can 
be whipped to the tent edge with strong 
thread. Always sew small reeénforce- 
ment squares of cloth behind each 
grommet or whipped rope. 


NSECT screens may be closed with 

slide fasteners or with snaps. Storm 
shutters to exclude rain and wind may 
be held down with either of these, or 
with short ends of tape or rope sewed 
to shutter and tent. 

Now, in case you have no special de- 
signs in mind, here are two plans upon 
which you can practice your skill in 
tentmaking. One is for an improved 
pup tent, typical of small, light shelters; 
the other is for a tepee, which is one of 
the most popular big tents used by 
campers. Allowances for seams have 
been included in each plan. 

Improved pup tent. This can be quick- 
ly made at a very low cost. As originally 
designed, the pup tent lacked a floor, an 
insect screen, and in some cases a 
shutter to protect the open front. De- 
spite these faults it has been widely 
used by campers, military forces, and 
boys’ organizations. The improved model 
illustrated, with its additional room and 
protection, should be even more popular. 

To provide space for the camper’s 
outfit, the rear end of the improved pup 
tent is triangular. This adds floor space 
and effectively closes one end against 
drafts and rain. A waterproof floor is 
provided to keep the camp bed dry, a 
mosquito screen covers the entire front, 
and a storm hood prevents rain from 
beating into the opening. When the 
tent is pitched with its back quartering 
into the wind, this hood is quite effective. 

loor size is 5 x 7%, ft., height is 3% 
ft.,. and the weight of the tent in un- 
bleached muslin is a few ounces over 
5 lb. This tent will shelter two canoeists 
or hikers and is comfortably ventilated 
for hot nights. Two inside poles and 10 
stakes are used to erect it. The bamboo 
sticks about which large rugs are rolled 
for shipment make light, strong poles. 


Materials needed are 13% yd. of 36-in. 
unbleached muslin, 22 yd. of “4-in. 
herringbone tape, a piece of mosquito 
screening 44 x 63 in., and 12 ft. of *s-in. 
cotton rope. Cut parts from plan, as- 
semble the two sides, and sew a rear 


triangle to each. Sew the finished sides 
together at top and rear ridges, then 
assemble floor and sew it to sides. Tape 
all seams and leave ends of tape at the 
bottom to form into stake loops. Bind 
edges of the front, including front edge 
of floor, with tape. The mosquito screen 
is applied in two pieces; lap curtains 2 
in. at center and fasten with snaps. 
Bind edges of screen with a 3-in. strip 
of muslin. The front hood is made in 
two parts, cut along line AB and joined 
again with snap fasteners so it can be 


stretched over the’ front guy rope in 
bad weather or thrown back over the 
tent in fair. Bind edges of hood with 
tape, and sew B to peak of tent front. 

Waterproof the finished tent with a 
mixture of 1 lb. shaved paraffin dissolved 


in 1 gal. of turpentine. Heat turpentine 
by setting its container in a tub of hot 
water; don’t heat it over a flame—it’s 
inflammable. Apply the mixture warm 
with a brush, away from any flame, 
painting it on the outside of tent and 
on both sides of the floor. 

Tepee. Popular with campers and 
big-game hunters for cool, mosquito- 
free weather when plenty of room and 
an inside cooking and warming fire are 


desired, tepees are made in large sizes, 


from 10 to 16 ft. in diameter. A 10-ft. 
tepee will serve two on a canoe trip, 
although there are probably other tent 
designs more convenient for this pur- 
pose. Conical tents with less than a 
10-ft. diameter are not recommended, 
as they furnish too little usable room. 

The plan shown is for a 14-ft. tepee, 
floor diameter and side length being 
equal. Ejight-ounce canvas is recom- 


mended to stand the strains present in 
such a large tent and the wear of rough- 
barked poles used to erect it. Buy 57 yd. 
of 30-in. canvas and divide it into 6 
pieces of equal length. Sew these into a 
rectangle that is slightly larger than 
14 x 28 ft. Use the lock seam and turn 
each one so that when the tent is cut 
out, the horizontal seams will not catch 
water in an upturned edge. Don’t tape 
these seams. As a radius, use non- 
stretching cord or a wood batten 14-ft. 
2 in. long (the 2 extra in. are allowed for 
the bottom hem) and mark out a half 
circle on the cloth. Lay out smoke flaps, 


door flap, and door facing reénforce- 
ment. Cut out the parts. Make a 2-in. 
hem along bottom edge of tepee and 
assemble. Sew the 4%-ft. edge of each 


smoke flap to the tent and bind its three 
other edges with carpet binding. Bind 
edges of smoke vent similarly. The door 
flap is cut 13 in. wide and doubled down 
its center, to provide strong backing for 


the door ties. A facing of canvas 7 in. 
wide is sewed below the smoke flap on 
the inside of the other door edge, for 
the same purpose. 


NN E inside poles are used to erect 
this tepee, the rear pole being tied to 
it at both top and bottom. Two more, 
placed outside and with ends thrust into 


the 8-in. pockets on upper corners of the 
smoke flaps, manage these draft ad- 
justers. Stake loops should be located 


between poles, not coinciding with them. 
A good plan is to finish the tent and 
erect it, moving the poles out until the 
canvas is smooth and tight. Then mark 
positions of the stake loops, placing 
them between the poles as equally 
possible. Waterproofing will, of course, 
be desirable. 

To make the inside fire draw without 
smoking, pitch the tepee with its back 


as 


to the wind and push out the smoke 
flaps above the door, to block any 
changeable side wind which might blow 


down instead of past the chimney vent. 
Changes which might bring a head-on 
wind, before the tepee can be shifted 
about, are met by crossing the flaps 
above the door, to shut off the front of 
the vent and protect it—Maurice H. 
Decker. 
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eTrail Queries® 


Deer-Foot Gun Rack 


Question: I have some deer feet which I'd 
like to make into a gun rack. Can you tell me 
how to cure, reénforce, and mount them?— 


M. B., Ontario. 


Answer: Soak the deer feet, if they have 
dried stiff, until the leg skin is perfectly soft. 
Dissolve a little borax in the water and place 
the receptacle in a cool place. After the skin 
has softened, scrape the inside well to remove 
any membranes, fat, flesh, etc., which may be 
adhering. Next cure the feet in a pickle which 
consists of 1 gal. water, 1 qt. salt, and 1 oz. 
commercial-strength sulphuric acid. Leave the 
skins in this solution for two weeks. Then 
rinse them in a strong solution of sal soda and 
water, then in clear water. 

A form of some sort must be used to stiffen 
the skin of the leg. Factory-made forms for 
a number of articles, including gun racks, may 
be obtained from taxidermists. While still wet, 
the skin is slipped over the form and sewed, 
with seam on back of leg. If you make your 
own forms you can use limb crotches with the 
correct angle or bend in them, and whittled to 
fit inside the skin snugly. The gun rack is 
usually set into a large wooden panel; the forms 
and feet can be held in place by long slender 
screws driven in from the back.—M. H. D 


Tanning Skunk Pelt 


I have a skunk pelt that has been 

Now I plan to cure it with salt 
and sulphuric acid. Will this harm the fur or 
cause the hair to loosen? What can you sug- 
gest to remove the odor? In its present state 
the skin is slightly on the “high” side. Can it 
be treated for the smell before working further 
on it?—J. S., Calif. 


Question: 
glove-skinned. 


Answer: Skunk pelts should receive careful 
handling when first skinned because they are 
very fat and contain a large amount of oil. 
A hide in good condition should not be dam- 
aged if the acid-and-salt tanning process is cor- 
rectly followed. The recipe calls for 1 qt. dry 
salt and 1 oz. commercial-strength sulphuric 
acid in 1 gal. of soft water. But if the skin 
has already started to decay, there is a possi- 
bility that the hair will loosen in tanning. If 
you want to chance it, however, reduce the 
strength of the above solution with an addi- 
tional 2 qt. of soft water, to which has been 
added 1 cup of alum. This is not a sure pre- 
ventive of shedding but often helps. 

To remove the odor, wash the hide in com- 
mon-grade gasoline, containing no lead, and 
hang it outdoors in the shade for several days. 
Do this before you proceed with the tanning.— 
M. H. D 


Home-Made Chaps 


Question: I have two Indian-tanned deer 
hides and some tanned goat hides out of which 
I'd like to make chaps for my children, 8 and 
ll. Is it possible to buy patterns for such 
chaps?—D. C., Ind. 


Answer: I know of no ready-made patterns; 
but why not be guided by the legs of the 
children’s overalls? If you are not familiar with 
how chaps “hang,” you might obtain a cata- 

gue of cowboy goods and study them there. 
—M. H. D. 


Winter Camping 


During the winter I plan to spend 
two weeks camping. What type of bed is best 
r cold weather? Since I’ve been told that 
a camp stove used in a tent may cause asphyx- 
tion, I’d like to know if there is a safe type 
to use.—G. F., Mass. 


Question: 


Answer: A bed for winter camping should 
ie flat on the floor, lest cold air get under- 
neath and chill the sleeper The best com- 
bination is a down-filled sleeping bag on a 
s-length air-pad mattress; this would be very 
warm, very light, and quite compact to carry to 
the camp site. If you want something less ex- 
vensive you could procure a kapok or cotton 
mattress, camp style, and four heavy woolen 
lankets. 

By all means use a wood-burning tent-heat- 
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ing stove. Install a metal and asbestos outlet 
in the tent through which the smoke pipe is 
passed. There is no danger in using a wood 
stove that has an outside exhaust, but there is 
definite peril in using a gasoline heater. Some 
of the wood-burners have a cooking surface, 
others have not.—M. H. D. 


Cooking a Crow 


Question: The boys around my neighbor- 
hood are interested in crow shooting and we in- 
tend to have a crow banquet if we ever shoot 
enough. Meantime, please tell how to cook 
the birds.—W. E., Md. 


Answer: Crows can be cooked in any way 
you'd prepare young chickens or pigeons. My 
favorite recipe is this: dress the birds; cut 
them in serving pieces; dredge with flour; salt; 
and brown both sides in a skillet with hot bacon 
fat. Put a little water in the skillet and cook 
very slowly until the meat is tender. Season 
with salt, pepper, Worcestershire sauce, and a 
little garlic if you like it. But before holding 
that banquet, try cooking a few crows at home 
to get the hang of it. A young bird is very 
tasty but some of the older ones are tough, 
even strong. If you get that kind, soak them 
4 hours in cold water to which a little vinegar 
has been added, after they have been cut up. 
Wipe dry before browning.—M. H. D. 


E-Flat Cow Horn 


Question: Can you tell me how to convert 
a cow horn into a huntsman’s horn such as the 
old-timers used to call dogs, etc.?—P. L., Wash 


Answer: Select a cow horn 12 to 16 in. long 
(preferably the latter). Inserting a thin stick, 
or flexible rod, determine from the base end 
how far the hollow extends toward the tip 
Then saw off the tip about 1 in. beyond that 
point. Bore a %-in. hole through the solid part 
down into the hollow section and ream out the 
bore to receive an E-flat cornet mouthpiece, 
which you can buy from a musical-instrument 
dealer and which makes it easier to blow the 
horn. It is usually best to fit a small brass 
ferrule around the neck of the horn so that the 
mouthpiece will not split it. You can probably 
obtain one to fit by asking for short pieces of 
brass tubing at a machine shop. 

Smooth the outside of the horn with sand- 
paper. Some hunters work the horn down 
thinner, to save weight. If you try this, use 
a half-round file and be careful to keep the 
thickness even at all points. Then polish the 
horn with very fine sandpaper, next with pumice 
stone and water, and last with wax. 

Blowing the horn is rather a knack. You 
must learn to hold tongue and lips in the man- 
ner that a musician blows into a wind instru- 
ment.—M. H. D. 


Bleeding Big Game 


Question: In skinning out a deer or bear is 
it advisable to bleed the carcass first? Do you 
get better results in bleeding by hanging up the 
animal? In sticking bear or deer, is the 5-in 
knife blade long enough or do you prefer a 
6-in. blade?—O. B. H., New York. 


Answer: Modern, high-powered ammunition 
seems to bleed game pretty thoroughly. How- 
ever, it does no harm to induce additional 
bleeding This can be done by severing the 
big artery in the animal’s neck; but rather 
than risk ruining the trophy, it’s better to open 


the abdominal cavity immediately upon killing 
the deer. 

Seldom is there time enough to hang a deer 
before it is bled because blood thickens quickly 


and unless some of the arteries are opened, 
bleeding will be slow or even absent. The best 
plan is to open the abdomen while the animal 
is on the ground. After it has been light 
by rolling out the entrails and by blee ig, 
hang it up. Skinning is usually postponed as 
long as possible because venison keeps better 
unskinned, and also because a number of states 
forbid the dismemberment of a kill until it has 
been inspected by a warden. 

I regard the 5-in. hunting knife as being 
quite adequate for the work. My own prefer- 
ence is for a blade not more than 4%4-in. 
M. H. D. 
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Keen Mind and Sound Body 


GOOD mechanic, it always seemed 


to me, should make the best 
wing-shot, but very often he does 
not. His vision and his brain, 
having been trained to concentrate on 
small things close to his eyes, do not 
work well on birds passing at 50 yd. 


Without special training he doesn’t know 
whether his mark is 40 yd. away or 50, 
and whether his lead is 4 ft. or 10. I 
have found that a good mechanic devel- 
ops rifie-shooting skill more quickly than 
he does good wing-shooting. 

John Dubiel of the old Hoffman Arms 
Co. was a marvelous mechanic. He could 
take a piece of steel and, with his fingers 
and eyes, tell a variation in roundness of 
less than half a thousandth of an inch, 
without a micrometer reading. When he 


went into business for himself, and had 
to test out rifles, he quickly learned to 
keep 10 shots in a 2-in. circle at 100 yd., 
shooting from a bench rest. 

They tell stories about Dubiel. Once 
on a time, a Texas ranchman invited 
him down for a deer hunt. The Texan 
had no idea what Dubiel knew about 
deer hunting; and 


Dubiel, not knowing 
anything about it, 
didn't tell his host. 
He didn't even know 
that a deer has to 
have horns before 
he can be legally 


shot. Early in the 
morning they put 
Dubiel out on a 
deer crossing, tell- 
ing him to stay right 
there and a deer 
would come along. 


He stayed. Present- 
ly what he took to 
be a deer jumped 
over a two-wire 
fence about 150 yd. 


away, and stopped 
in the lane between 
two pastures. The 
mechanic fired at it 
with his big .280 
rifle and the deer 
leaped away, so he 
thought he had 


missed. Not know- 

ing what to do 

about it, Dubiel “on 

stayed right there Lo 
In half a minute 

another deer jumped the fence and 


stopped in the lane. Dubiel fired at it 


and the deer was gone. So again he 
waited for another deer to jump the 
fence. Then the cow-puncher who had 


taken him out came up. The hunter said 
he was waiting for another deer, having 
missed the first two, but the cowmah 
opined they'd better go out and make 
sure. They found the two deer piled up 
within 6 ft. of each other—one a big doe 


90 


nfound it, 


and the other a smallish spikehorn buck. 


The ranchman-host told him that that 
was all the deer he dared shoot—in fact, 
he had dared aplenty already. He told 


Dubiel to take his shotgun and an old 
bird dog and go quail shooting. Present- 
ly the dog stopped and the gunner went 
up to flush a flock of black-looking birds 
which he supposed were quail. They 
flew in the direction of the house—half a 
mile away—but Dubiel shot into them 
with both barrels, killing four. Shortly 
he appeared at the house carrying four 
black guinea fowl. The mechanic had 
proved to the satisfaction of his host 
that he could shoot, but just what he 
would kill next nobody knew. Somebody 
else about the place had killed a big 
buck, so they traded this to Dubiel for 
his two deer—and he went home highly 
elated. 

Concentration seems to be born in 
some of us while others find it hard to 
acquire. Two friends went down into 
Williamson County, IIl., on a quail shoot 
a long time ago. One of them was the 
county judge and the other its jailer. 








he would lend me his 


The latter was a famous quail shot, very 
fast and accurate. But while the judge 
liked the game, he was never able to 
shoot very well, having trouble in pick- 
ing out of a flock the bird which he was 
most likely to hit. Well, the dogs found 
game, for there was usually a bevy every 
few hundred yards in those days. Al, 
the jailer, carried his rusty old gun, but 
the judge had a new Greener worth $300. 
The two friends went up side by side. 


over and un 


The judge, to the left, started to aim at 
a bird on his side of the bevy, then 
changed to one to the right. He and Al 
fired together. Then they watched the 
barrels of the judge’s fine Greener slowly 
swing down until a foot of them hung at 


right angles to the remainder—shot 
cleanly in two except for a bit of the 
lower rib! 


Al had concentration, the ability to 
see nothing and do nothing except the 
job in hand. When he saw the judge 
point his gun to the left, that was all 
there was to it for Al. A little thing like 
a pair of barrels swinging in front of 
him would never even be seen by such 
a crack quail shot. Many times, two 
good shots will fire together on a bird, 
and neither one know that the other 
has shot. 

Once, maybe 40 years ago, I was a 
good first-barrel shot—but not so good 
with the second barrel. So on ducks I 
adopted the market hunter’s scheme of 
firing a second shot at any bird that was 
plainly winged. My only variation was 
to shoot the bird again anyhow, whether 
winged or killed. 

That worked, so 
I tried the same 
thing on quail. 
They strike the 
ground in a hurry, 
so I had to be fast 
and had to know 
where to hold. After 
a while I worked 
it out so that, more 
often than not, I 
could strike a fall- 
ing dead bird with 
the second barrel. 
Quail were plentiful 
and not considered 
of much value, so 
from that point I 
went on to practic- 
ing on birds the 
other fellow had 
killed. I always 
gave him the game, 
and at first my 
shooting mate 
thought I was 
merely stopping a 
crippled bird of his. 
It happened so 


deorl often, though, that 
— he got suspicious, 
and I explained 
what I was trying to do. He got mad 
about it. 
“Look here,” he said, “I don’t care 
whether you ever learn to shoot that 
second barrel or not. You shoot it too 


damn well now! 
a mess of quail, 
feathers; so just take your dog 


I promised the missus 
not a mess of shot-up 
and get 


so darned far away from me that [ 
can’t hear you shoot.” But anyway, I 
(Continued on page 91) 
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Keen Mind and Sound Body 


(Continued from page 90) 


had learned to slip in that second 
barrel on a missed bird in jig time. 

The natural tendency is to consider a 
bird killed when we fire at him. Then 
in amazement we see the bird still fly- 
ing. We bring the gun to bear and take 
a second shot—maybe missing because 
by that time the mark is too far off. 
An old-time live-pigeon shot gave me 
an idea of how quickly the second bar- 
rel should follow the first. He shot with 
me a good deal and, being 20 years older, 
of course pointed out my faults, even 
though I might be hitting pretty reliably. 
He said that in a pigeon match the sec- 
ond barrel would follow the first within 
about 15 ft. of the bird’s flight and that 
many times, in a match for good stakes, 
the second barrel would be fired for 
certainty even when to all appearances 
the pigeon was dead to the first barrel. 
The second was whipped in just before 
the bird hit the ground. 

So much for concentration. 


ONDITIONING is another story. Any 

man should be in condition if he is 
under 25—nature usually takes care of 
that. An exception might be the man 
who has inherited an appetite for good 
things to eat and drink. He is liable to 
grow up 20 Ib. overweight. Twenty 
pounds carried all day in a hike of 25 
miles is a handicap, so our stout young- 
ster should become a duck shot and 
usually does. The normal youngster, in- 
clined to be lanky, is going to be step- 
ping right along with the best until he 
is 30, even though most of his work is 
indoors. After that he has to pay some 


attention to keeping in condition, or to 
getting into shape before the season 
opens. Coming up in a hurry, puffing 


and blowing, to get in on the shooting 
after lagging behind, a man’s not going 
to shoot so well as the lad standing 
there waiting for him and never draw- 
ing a long breath. 

Our conditioning problem will be 
mostly in the legs, no trouble usually de- 
veloping in arms before 60. There’s not 
much trouble about vision either, and 
not much question about knowing how 
to shoot, if a man’s been shooting all the 
years between 20 and 50—but what kind 
of shape are his legs in? The man who 
finds himself always bringing up the 
rear of a procession of two or three 
guns, in upland shooting, always finds 
himself in the poorest position for a 
good shot. Sometimes he won’t get any 
shot at all, something happening to put 
the birds a-wing before he is close 
enough. 

What ought to be done is evident 
enough. If the hunter’s normal weight 
is 175, and his actual weight 190, then he 
has to take off 15 lb. if he can. He can’t 
starve himself because the more he tries 
that, the hungrier he gets. However, a 
man has control of his own legs—and he 
can make ’em walk. I read of a Ken- 
tucky man, 50 years old, who was going 
to Alaska on a big-game hunt. He knew 
that he’d have mountains to climb, with 
plenty of walking and some running, 
day after day. So 3 months before he 
was to start he began training. 

At first he just walked a few miles 
laily. By and by, he ended each hike by 
trotting a quarter of a mile. He wound 
up by walking 10 miles or more a day 

nd ending up with a two-mile trot. He 
could now walk as far and as fast as 


anybody else, and even the guides were 
left behind when he started to run. 

The average man won't do all that, 
but he can do a little of it. Suppose you 
begin by walking a mile a day, and grad- 
ually increase the distance until you can 
do six over rough ground without tiring. 
Now you're in better shape than most of 
us will be when the season opens. Occa- 
sionally you can take a young fellow 
along who is keen to get over the course 
and have it done with. Don’t complain; 
keep pace with the lad or ahead of him. 

The older a man gets, the harder the 
training has to be. When he gets too 
old to train, he can quit the uplands and 
shoot ducks. But there is one othe! 
alternative that will work. 

When age brings an overwhelming de- 
sire to plod about and take your time, 
get hold of a dog as slow and steady as 
yourself, and set out by yourself. No 
hurry, now, and not much game will be 
found, but you get a lot of fun out of 
what you do shoot. No old fellow wants 
to quit shooting, and every man past 60 
has a secret belief that he is an excep- 
tion to the average man of his age 
that while So-and-so had to give up 
shooting, nothing like that is going to 
happen to him. Give him his time and he 
will shoot as well as these young fel 
lows, and a darn sight better. 

Now if he has a chum with whom he 
has been out shooting for 30 years or so, 
he’s in luck. The two old boys know 
each other and hit it off. They’re not in 
a hurry and they have a lot to talk about 
in all the happenings of a quarter ofa 
century. Between you and me, they 
have a better time than anybody else. 

3ut sometimes an old man retains too 
much ambition. One in Saint Louis, 
Mo., kept up quite a correspondence with 
me for nearly a year about quail shoot- 
ing. By and by, a month before the 
season opened, he sent me his dog to be 
put in condition. That was easy, the 
dog having been well trained. On the 
opening day his master was on hand, 
having arrived the day before. He was 
79, but tall, wiry, and active. There 
were plenty of quail, weather was fine, 
and the old gentleman kept right along 
with me (then no more than 30), and 
killed his share of the birds. He had 
but three days to stay, but intended to 
come down again at Christmastime. 


FTER two good days the weather 
changed. On the third a cold rain 
set in, but the man from Saint Louis 
insisted upon hunting. He said his jack- 
et vas waterproof, and anyway he 
couldn’t afford to lose that last day. The 
quail were easy to find and did not fly 
far in the rain. We killed a lot of birds, 
around 50, and shot steadily all day, 
covering a lot of ground and not quitting 
until dusk. Then we had to ride home, 
not in a car as we would today, but in 
an open spring wagon. My guest got 
a train for home about 9 p.m. and that 
was the last I saw or heard from him. 
A week later his son wrote that the 
old gentleman had died of pneumonia 
which had developed the day after he 
got home. The son rather blamed me 
for allowing his father to expose him- 
self like that. Well, I hope that his last 
memories were of a fine shooting trip; 
my own are of a man with tremendous 
courage and no intention of admitting 
he had become old.—Chas. Askins. 
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BUILD UP 


YOUR 


ENDURANCE! 


Is your arm as steady for the last bird as it 
was on the first? There’s still the same skill, 
but not the stamina. Increase your reserve 
of endurance in a new easy way that works 
for both men and women. 


Just take 4 envelopes Knox Gelatine daily 
for 2 weeks—then 2 a day for 2 weeks. After 
that, take as required. 

Take it regularly ...in the morning when 
you get up, again atnight...and don’t forget. 


Cost? Less than a pack of cigarettes a day. 


Plain, unflavored Knox Gelatine (U.S.P.) 
is the only gelatine proved to increase 
endurance. Bacteriologically controlled to 
standards higher than certified milk. Each 
dose in sanitary envelope, protected until 
you use it. Buy the familiar 4-envelope 
package, or the new 32-envelope money- 
saving package. Ask your grocer or write 
Knox Gelatine. Also send for Bulletin E. 
Knox Gelatine, Johnstown, N. Y. Dept. 85. 


HOW TO TAKE: Empty 1 envelope (1% 
pkg.) Knox Gelatine in “4 glass of water or 
fruit juice, not iced. Let liquid absorb gela- 
tine. Stir briskly, drink before it thickens. 

















Keen as @ razor— 
shapedandtempered 
for outdoor service— 
modeled to fit the 
hand with asure, easy 
grip. Justthe knife you 
need for cutting your way 
through underbrush, sharpen- 
ing tentstakes, dressing game, 
slicing bacon, etc. MarbleW ood- 
craft No. 49 Leather Handle, 4%- \ 


Iso with 
in. blade, with Leather Sheath $2.00. A 
. his Knife " just one item in the reg oases 


famous line of— 


MARBLES equirMenr 


**For Every Hour in the Open’ 


No. 60 Sport — A 
great favorite in a 





compact knife. Very ps 
practical shaped 
blade ( oe 


buffed leatl 
handle, 4” blade. Price, with sheath, $1.50. 


a) 


No. 545 Expert — For those who prefer a 
thin, ‘keen edge for dressing skins and 
furs. Back of blade designed for scraping 
skins. 5” blade. Price, with sheath, $2.56, 


Waterpreet Match Box 

8 matches always 

J save lives. Carry 

rt, on chain or belt. 

No. ‘tei, 60c. 

Marble’ ‘sCoatCompass 
ies stens to coat or sleeve. 
1arantee curate 182 oistlonary dial, 

$1925. Wo. O82, revolving dial, $1.80. 

Marble’s Products are sold by most good deal- 

ers or mailed postpaid on receipt of price. Write 

for complete catalog. 


Marble Arms & Mfg.Co. Sizustone, mich.,U.S.a. 
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Bean’s 1940 Ski Boot 


New last of the very latest design 
whichtreads flat on ski. Full grain brown 
water resisting leather with top and out- 
side counter of same high grade leather 
in contrasting pearl gray color. Com- 
pletely leather lined. Sponge rubber 
padded top binding and sponge rubber 
padded full bellows tongue. Four thick- 
nesses of leather at heel, 3 at shank and 
2 full leather soles at fore-part. Heavy 
steel shank. Sizes 6 to 12. Price $7.75 
postpaid. Send for free sample and New 
Catalog. 

L. L. Bean, Inc. 
185 Main Street 
Freeport, Maine 









Mfrs. Hunting and 
Camping 
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WITH THE 
NEW BANTAM-WEIGHT 


crower RAMBLER 


® DURABLE ALL METAL CONSTRUCTION 


Weck sTRAP' 





Have more fun—take along a Wollensak Ram- 
bler. Ideal for all sports, theatre, nature study. 
Aluminum construction, weighs only 8 ounces. 
Fine optics—brilliant sharp images. At dealers or 
direct Mone) back guarantee! 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK! 











WOLLENSA 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL (O., 707 HUDSON AVE., ROCHESTER, N Y. 




















QUWtEMCE 


STEERHIDE HOLSTERS 


Handmade, lock-stitched, molded to NO, 25 
exact fit. Give model, borrel length $995 
. 


or send tracing. At dealers or send 
THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., PORTLAND, ORE. 






for free Sporting Goods Catalog. 








GUNS! AMMUNITION! 
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Hi-Standard auto., .22 cal le aN | 
Model “B"’ for long rifle car- " 

tridges. Model *‘C’’ for .22 short 

cartridges. 4'.” or 65,” bbl. Choice 

$17.95 each. 

.25 Rem. rimless, m.c. 175 gr. 100 $2.75 


7m m Mauser, m.c. 
Gov't Ctges. . 
Gov't Ctges. 
Gov't Ctges 
Stamp please, 
gunas—cartridges. 







175 or. Win. per 100 
45 Colt auto. fresh stock, 
30 06 M-2 150 gr. aa 
30 06 M-t 172 gr. 192 100 3.00 
for each list! High erade used rifles—used shot- 
($2 deposit required on all C. O. D.'s) 


4.00 
100.. 3.00 
100.... 3.50 


HUDSON SPORTING Gcoops co. 


L- 


52 Warren _St. t t 


Alaska SLEEPING B 
AT FACTGRY PRICES SAVE 


407 


MOTH PROOFED. 


New York 
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vy DUCK ont fa fille 1 
r 102? 


War Wa of, windy 02” zine r with windflap, 
72 x 84 ‘ 1 open f i >” x 84” when used for 
sleeping. Spe il feature Air mattress pocket ide wall 
head flap n J helter ilf. Compact. Regular $38.25 
va Si il $ 5. Sa B th Warm, NEW, Western 
Ww filling. re ur $17.50 valu $10.95. Shipped C_O.D 
Write for ¢ Buy at present low prices. ALL BAGS 


GUARANTI 1 I) 
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ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 1410S.W. HARRISON ST. PORTLAND, ORE i 





RIFLE QUFSTIO"S ANSWERED 


Cut-Down Barre, 


Question: Have been told that my Ross .303 
rifle isn’t safe to shoot. The barrel has been 
cut down to 24 in., but the arm seems to be in 
first-class condition. Could it be rechambered 
to take the less-powerful .303 Savage, or would 
you suggest shooting reduced loads?—R. E., Md. 


Answer: Cutting down the barrel to 24 in. 
would not affect the safety of the rifle. If 
nothing else has been done to it, it’s just as 
safe as it ever was. The .303 is much like the 
old Krag cartridge with a good deal less recoil 
than the °06. Your rifle could not be re- 
chambered for the .303 Savage because the 
latter has a different shape and a shorter case. 
I'd go right ahead and shoot that rifle with its 
own ammunition and not have any misgivings 
about it.—C. A. 


Treating New Stock 


Question: What treatment should I give my 
new walnut stock, not so much to beautify it 
but to make it more wear-resisting?—G. E. B., 
Pa. 


Answer: If the stock has been finished with 
oil, then get some pure linseed oil and rub it in 
by hand, day after day, leaving the oil to dry in 
between times. If the stock’s been varnished 
you'll have to take fine sandpaper and remove 
the finish, then proceed with the oil treatment 
suggested.—C. A. 


Rifle for 9-Year Old 


Question: My son, 9%, weighs 82 lb. and 
is 4 ft. 814 in. tall. He’s wild to have a .22 of 
his own, and while he’s not ready to go any- 
where alone with a gun, he could get a lot of 
pleasure and profit now out of an occasional 
hour with his dad on a range in the basement. 
I have let him handle my 7'%-lb. Savage .30/30 
(built in a .22 high-power frame). He can get it 
on the target but he can’t hold it there because 


SHOTGUN 


Old Parker 


Question: My grandfather has a 10 gauge 
shotgun which he has used for more than 40 
years. It breaks by pressure on a lever ahead 





of the trigger guard, and has twisted barrels 
marked “Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn., Pat’s 
1870-76.” I wonder if there are many of these 


old guns left and how much one cost when new? 
R. C., Iowa. 


Answer: Yes, that is a Parker all right; 
probably made in the late °70’s before they 
changed over to a top lever. Must be a good 
many of them left around the country because 
people took care of a Parker, our best-known 
shotgun. Guns were made in grades even in 
those days, and since the grade of yours is 
unknown to me, can only say that it may have 
cost $100, or possibly twice that.—C. A. 


Another Old-Timer 


Question: Having inherited an old 16 gauge 
double-gun, I'd like to know something about 
it. Name on it is “F. A. Loomis” and the 
barrel, which has a twist appearance, is marked 
‘“‘Laminated Steel.”” The gun has hammers and 
a breech-lock lever on the side instead of on the 
top. Since I note that ammunition manufactur- 
ers do not advocate the use of modern high- 
velocity shells in old guns such as the 
Damascus-twist barrel, I wonder if my gun is 
that type. Why is it that modern shells are not 
satisfactory in old guns? My heirloom has a 
number of pits inside the barrel. Will they 
destroy the accuracy of the gun’s pattern?— 
L. R. B., New York. 


Answer: Do not know who Loomis was, but 
laminated steel was used in barrels about, or 
just preceding, the time that Damascus was 


popular—S0 or 60 years ago. The side lever 
was also used about that time. 
These old guns were never intended to with- 


stand the breech pressure developed by modern 


of -. strain, and the stock is far too long. 

Now, I'd like to give him a little offhand in- 
struction and the only gun that I can find in the 
catalogues that seems suitable is the Stevens 
Crackshot model, weighing but 3% tb. which I 
think is all right, but having a 22-in. barrel and 
36-in. overall. What would be your ‘solution? — 
R. W. D., Vt. 


Answer: My guess is that you won't find 
anything lighter for the boy than that Crack- 
shot Stevens. You could alter the stock by saw- 
ing off part of it but I doubt that it will be 
necessary. If the stock appears to be too long, 
tell the lad to place his left hand just in front 
of the guard—that will push the rifle out and he 
can get the butt to his shoulder. I think he’ll 
be able to handle the gun all right; it’s intended 
for boys of his age, and neither the barrel nor 
the stock is too long. After all, it’s the weight 


that counts here. Give that boy a rifle and a 
chance to use it, and I am betting that he 
learns to handle it.—C. A. 
Rifle in Brush 

Question: For hunting in Pennsylvania and 
in Maine which rifle would you suggest: the 
Model 81, Remington, .35 caliber, or the Model 
70 Winchester, .300 H. & H. Magnum? On 


either gun how would you rate a Weaver No, 
330 ‘scope as against a good receiver sight?— 
E. A., New Jersey. 


Answer: Because it has less recoil, greater 
speed of fire, superior ability to cut through 
brush, and cheaper ammunition, my own choice 


would be neither of the above but the Reming- 
ton “‘Gamemaster’ Model 141. I don’t like an 
autoloading gun in this caliber because the gun 
drives back and hits me too much of a wallop. 
As to the ’scope, I am very fond of the Weaver 
330—234X. I can get on game and shoot more 
quickly and more accurately when using that 
*scope than with any peep sight made, and I 
have done a lot of running shooting with it.— 


Cc 


PROBLEMS 


loads, being made for black-powder charges at 
a time when pressure ran from 5,000 to 6,000 
lb Some of our high-velocity, progressive- 
powder loads will develop 12,000-lb. pressure at 
times, so it would be good luck if nothing 
happened to your gun. 

You can have a gunsmith take out some of the 
shallower pits and decrease the diameter of 
others, but the pits aren’t likely to affect pat- 
tern.—C. A. 


Preference for 16 


Question: Will you give me your opinion on 
the purchase of a shotgun? For the past 10 
years, I have been shooting a 20 gauge single- 
barreled cheap gun. I now want to buy a bet- 
ter gun. I have decided on a Remington auto- 
matic 12 gauge. Do you think it wise to change 
from a 20 gauge to a 12? Also, would you sug- 
gest the three-shot or the five-shot model?— 
C. X., Cal. 


Answer: I would get a 16 bore instead of a 
12. The 12, at, say, 814 lb. when shells are in the 
magazine, might prove so heavy as to throw 
you off in your swing and aim. The 16 can be 
had at 7-lb., Browning or Remington Sportsmans 
Model, which means a magazine holding three 
shells. If you get a five-shot, you might get into 
trouble by not having the magazine blocked. 
This would apply in dove shooting and you 
would have to go to the trouble of blocking that 
magazine. The 26-in. barrel would be 
enough, and, if skeet is to be shot with it, it 
should be bored improved-cylinder. Otherwise, 
use two barrels, one modified. 

Now for the why of the 16—it is lighter, faster, 


long 


and handier. Load is pretty close to the 12— 
3 drams of powder and 1% oz. of shot, No. 7% 
for doves and quail, No. 6 for pheasants. That is 


about the same load as many of us shoot in a 
light 12, and you will find the killing range so 
close to the 12 that you can't tell the difference 
in shooting, provided there is choke enough in 
your barrel, modified choke.—C. A. 
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Emergency Solid-Point 


ECENTLY I wanted some full-jack- 
R eted ammunition for my Sa .ge 
.300 rifle. I intended using it on coy- 
otes which had been unusually numerous 
in this section of Colorado. None of the 
ammunition dealers from Steamboat 
Springs to Craig regularly stock any 
loads other than the mushrooming type, 
which, generally speaking, makes sieves 
of the hides of coyotes shot at our usual 
ranges in this country. 

It is a long way to town from my 
ranch, and, as I'd had fine results from 
Western open-points in the deer season 
and had my ’scope-fitted rifle sighted-in 
for them, I didn’t want to change to any 
ammunition which would require re- 
sighting. I decided to see if it wasn’t 
possible to convert the open-points into 
serviceable solids. 

It wasn’t much of a job; not after I 
had figured out just what the factor is 
which makes the open-point such a good 
killor. That factor is simply the air 
pocket in the end of the bullet. Close 
that pocket securely against the en- 
trance of air, animal tissues, and liquids, 
and the trick is turned. 

In theory, a lead plug to fill the bullet 
cavity would be ideal. In practice, there 
is a change in the weight of the bullet 
which has a noticeable effect on tra- 
jectory at the 250 yd. at which my rifle 
was sighted-in. I found that a match 
stick, whittled down to a size that would 
just enter the bullet cavity, forced in to 
its full depth, and the outer end trimmed 
off smoothly, did the business perfectly. 
Point of aim and point of impact were 
practically identical with those of un- 
plugged loads. 

Though I have killed only two coyotes 
with this doctored ammunition, the re- 
sults have been so satisfactory that I’m 
sure other rifle shooters will find them 
worthy of attention. 


HE first animal was shot at 180 yd. 

over a bait. The hit was a little high, 
just back of his right shoulder as the 
coyote stood broadside to the gun. The 
bullet sped clean through the body 
cavity, went out between the fourth and 
fifth ribs, leaving a clean hole in the 
hide not much bigger than a dime. 

The second coyote was very lightly 
creased between the ears by the first 
shot, fired at 240 yd., and wasn’t even 
knocked down, but was confused and 
came straight at me. I had overesti- 
mated the distance, and did some rotten 
shooting as he came toward me. 

Altogether I hit him three times out of 
the five. The second hit went through his 
neck, barely missing the bone. The bul- 
let did little more damage to the hide 
than a .22 would have done. The last hit 
was practically center, drilling through 
him from the middle of the chest to his 
left thigh, far enough off the line to 
break the thigh bone on that side. His 
hide even there was not torn badly, for 
the bone was not much splintered. 

One swallow doesn’t make a summer, 
of course, but I’m sure this is a good 
stunt. All that makes the open-point an 
expander is the air pocket. Close the 
air pocket and you've got a solid bullet. 
Close it with light, tough wood and you 
haven’t changed the bullet weight ap- 
preciably. Dry the wood thoroughly be- 
fore you force it in, and it won’t work 
out. 

By this method, you can have solid- 
point and open-point bullets both in the 
same box of cartridges, and on a 
minute’s notice.—J. R. Stafford. 


PORI i= - such as you have 


never enjoyed before! 


MODEL 7, Cai/.. 


Shoots as fast as you can pull the trigger! 


Utica, New York. 


24 Power 
B. & L. Lenses 
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No heating is necessary 
“What Gunsmiths Say’ 


NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 
Makes old guns like new 
Restores the finish on 
guns in ten minutes for. 
New Method Gun Biuing Co. 
Box 0-86, New Method BI 


Will not injure steel. 
hd & .00 
Send for cire “ular 
Bradford, Pa. 


It’s easy to become a good shot with the **Bows 
and Arrows of Excellence’’ in the complete 
line of Ben Pearson target and hunting equip- 
ment which is designed so that you can buy 
any price equipment you desire. WRITE TQ- 
DAY FOR THE FREE BEN PEARSON, INC. 
CATALOG showing America’s leading line of 
archery equipment, and the proper way to 
shoot and handle the bow. 

BEN PEARSON, INC., DEPT. “Cc” 
Pine Bluff Arkansas 












) GAME wh Bow and Arrows! 





FREE! GUN CATALOG 









rgains in Guns, Scopes, Sights, Re- 
loading "Wosle. Hunting Equipment. A-l 
Gov't. Slings 50c Swivels 35c. Complete Stock 


Hi- Standard Pistols. 
SEND FOR FREE 


SKIERS! BARGAIN SKI CATALOG 


e Large lilustrated Camera Catalog 10c. Gun 
Clubs! Send 10c for Medal-Award Catalog. 
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one inch—the 

smallest adver- >? 

smallest adver; WITH ONE INCH? 

in this magazine. 

Small advertisements of one or two Inches produce results of 

many times their cost for handreds of companies or individuals 
» have novelties, scientific or mechanical equipment, tools, 

waines, puzzles, etc., to sell, and for firms looking for agents 

Inch advertisements like this cc »st $33.60. They pay well because 

they are seen and read by 270,000 wide-awake men every 

month. laters ested partle sare invite d toaddressthe Advertising 

De eeaeenees. Outd wor Life, 35: 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥Y 


J. WARSHAL & SONS Seattle, wash 








SAVAGE MODEL 6 {Illustrated} 
Cal. .22 Long by é. 


Try speed shooting with a Savage Automatic .22 Rifle. 
Hit game or vermin on the run. Test your skill hitting 
several targets in rapid succession. Enjoy a whole new 
world of real sport. Three rifles in one—can be used 
as automatic, or hand operated bolt action repeater, 
or single shot. Savage Arms Corporation, Dept. 551, 
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15-Shot Tubular Magazine 
2 Long Rifle. 5-Shot Clip Magazine 


SAVAGE 020%. 





Lyman 


ALASKAN 


BIG GAME HUNTING SCOPE 


Low mounting. Great light gathering power. Large 
i0 ft. field. Long eve relief. Internal adjustment, 
with Redfield Jr. Mounts $55.00. Scope only $45. 
Free folder. 


LYMAN GUNSIGHT CORP., 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


MORE SHOOTING 4 
FOR LESS MONEY! 


\By handloading you can 
reduce the cost of shoot- 
ing one half and improve 
the accuracy as well. 
Send 50c today for the 
B & M HANDBOOK 
and see how easy it is 
to make your own 
super accurate ammuni- 


CIRCULAR FREE. 
BELDING & MULL 


Geo. McG. Fryberger, Successor 
821 Osceola Rd. Philipsburg, Pa. 






Belding 
& Mull 


tion. 








Sharp Shooters 
7 
use Hoppes No.9 


and Hoppe’s Patches for the sure re- 
moval of metal, lead and powder foul- 
ing and for preventing rust and pit- 
ting. Try them. Get from your dealer 
or send 10c for sample of Hoppe’s 
No. 9. Write also for our instruc- 
tive booklet on Gun Protection. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


| Clean with Hoppe’s No. 9 and Hoppe’ 3 Patches. 
— s Oil lubricates. Hoppe’s Grease see: 











LIKE TO SHOOT? 


Deo you enjoy hunting or target- a 
with rcifies, revolvers or shotguns? 


If so, send nine cents in stamps for 
sample copy of THE AMERICAN RI- 
FLEMAN exclusively about guns and 
shooting. Advance information on the 
newest guns, latest loads, most modern 
hunting and shooting equipment. 
National Rifle Association 
1603 Rhode Island Ave., Washington, D. C. 
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NEW 1940 “SHOOTER’S BIBLE” 
STOEGER’S GUN CATALOG & HANDBOOK No. 32 
512 i 16,000 ange 6000 PICTURES. 


mest imported Guns Latest 

mag GUN TOOLS. 

PAGES a, LI Resteck- 

ing, Barrels & Barrel Blanks, Air 

F stoRcEns cae it Hunting f ite . 


GUM CATALOG * Sento@ets.an Oras, eek, coin, M. @. or 


‘stamps for this tremendous 5 page volume sow. 
STOEGER ARMS CORP. 
S07 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. M. Y. 
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For Straight Shooting 


LYMAN 







FIELD and RANGE 


Try the front and rear combination, 


paired for extreme accuracy. Bolt, 
lever and pump actions all show top 
performance with Lyman Sights 


designed for each particular rifle. 
Write us your requirements, giving 
make, model and caliber of gun. 


Latest Sight Catalog 
stamps 
ler Free. 


sent for 10¢ 
or coin. Fok 





all sport- 
$4.50. 
filial asa 
568 Receiver Sight Sav 
Rifles. Ne i lever 
I riff Ka $7. 





No. 5B Reversible 
FrontSight. $1.75. No. 17 


A Target Fror 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CoRP. 


85 M West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
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WITH “LEV ER H 
actice fir or just plink e 
-¥ or 7, come, fishing, hunting. ete. at lowe - 


woe is adjustable depending on 
sik PRESS b--amazing mag mm power 
end accuracy—will pensteate te Hair trigger 
fring without lunge or recoil. 8 ay Sh ot KB 5 $7. 50. 
Repeater BB $9.60. Rifled Cal, 22 177 Single 
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A Day at Tobe’s Place 


(Continued from page 33) 


don’t move and don’t make any noise.” 

Fifteen minutes later the car stopped 
on a rude road where palmettos, gall- 
berry bushes, and second-growth pines 
practically obliterated the ruts except 
for a short distance ahead of the car. 
My stand was to be about 100 yards 
from the road. 

“There’s a good open place in there,” 
Tobe told me. “You'll see where the 
firebreaks cross. Stop there and pick 
out a good location.” 

I entered those woods with trepida- 
tion. The weather was too cool for 
snakes, but the place looked snaky 
nevertheless. Meantime the car moved on 
to the next stand, making enough noise 
to scare any deer within half a mile. 
I lighted a cigarette, hummed a little 
tune—and proceeded to make one of the 
biggest mistakes of my hunting career. 
I had gone not more than thirty feet 
from the road when suddenly, seemingly 
from under my feet, bounced a couple of 
old does and a buck whose rocking-chair 
antlers filled the whole landscape! 


OW, I’m no novice at this style of 

deer hunting, and I thought I had 
passed through the final stage of buck 
fever when I lost my shirt tail on the 
Georgia coast twenty years ago. But 
what did I do? Just stood there like a 
boob and looked at ’em! Instead of using 
my gun, I thought how cute they were 
and how well Walt Disney has depicted 
them in his color cartoons! 

After they had pranced out of sight I 
looked around carefully, to make sure 
that no one had witnessed this humiliat- 
ing spectacle. Then, with considerable 
plain and fancy cussing, I slunk in the 
general direction of my stand. I began 
to live again only when I heard the 
music of the dogs and the drivers’ excit- 
ing chant in the far distance. 

Tobe had released every dog in the 
pack for this last drive. Fifteen hounds, 
in an area where white-tail deer were 
as thick as jack rabbits, meant plenty 
of excitement—music that magnified 
itself several times in the hollow flats 
and was enough to make a man’s hair 
stand on end. 

I found a large pine stump, its top 
surface smooth and recently cut. There 
I stood, fully erect, and tried to see as 
much as possible without moving my 
head an inch. The drivers and hounds 
drew nearer—they were headed directly 
toward me! A rustling of the gall-berry 
bushes to my right, and my eyes be- 
came fixed at that point. 

Out came an old doe into the open 
space, riding the tops of dead trees and 
bushes, and seemingly as big as a Jersey 
cow! As she passed within fifty feet of 
me I merely glanced at her, trying not 
to change my position. My eyes re- 
mained riveted on the gall-berry bushes. 

Instinctively, I felt that there were 
horns behind those bushes. I was not 
disappointed. Out came a buck, hitting 
the high spots, full speed ahead, and I 
let him have both barrels. He either 
saw me or caught the man scent im- 
mediately upon getting his nose in the 
clear, for he merely skirted the opening 
for a few yards, necessitating some fast 
shooting. I found him stone-dead a rod 
or two within and almost completely 
hidden by the dense undergrowth. 

The dogs and drivers were only 
yards away by this time; I could 


100 
see 


them through the woods. Tobe, having 
heard my shots, was riding slowly in my 
direction, his powerful khaki-clad figure 
blending with his buckskin thorough- 
bred and the deep brown background 
of the winter woods. 

He was within fifty yards of me when 
suddenly his horse went back on his 
haunches and gave a powerful snort. 
Tobe’s warning shout sounded like that 
of a Comanche Indian, and I saw, cir- 
cling to the right of the dogs and riders, 
a big buck with wide antlers back on his 
shoulders, white flag at high mast, his 
flanks slightly tinged with gray, heading 
for points unknown. 

This old mossback might well have 
been the daddy of the one I had killed. 
He was out of range, as far as I was 
concerned; but I saw Tobe stand high in 
his stirrups and with one arm sweep his 
16 gauge automatic into action as easily 


as if it were a pistol. At the first shot 
the old buck went down on his hind- 
quarters, badly wounded. Tobe was rid- 


ing fast toward him. The second load of 
buckshot finished him. 

There were big doings back at Tobe’s 
house that night. Uncle Charlie sat 
cringing beneath Mrs. Long’s taunts for 
bringing in a “baby deer with milk in 
its mouth.” The great open fireplace 
projected the shadows of its whole-oak 
logs far into the dining room, where as 
Luke expressed it, things were “sho’ 
a-hummin’.” 


Miz Fannie fluttered here and there, 


lending her charm to everything she 
surveyed. Dr. Long couldn’t keep his 
admiring eyes from his bride; while 
Luke and I were “out in the aisle,” 
laughing at the sparkling wit of this 


Yankee girl who had won herself a 
home with all of us. 

“Come to supper, folks,” Miz Fannie 
stood in the doorway while we rubbed 
our eyes at the vision of a table creak- 
ing with steaming wild duck, venison, 
yams, biscuit, cake, and a big cut-glass 
bowl of ambrosia. 

The party was a bit noisy but lots of 
fun. Everyone got a sound ribbing for 
some boner, real or imagined, connected 
with the hunt. 

After supper we sat around the fire 
and held a sort of experience meeting. 
By careful count, the five of us had seen 
more than eighty deer during the day’s 
hunt. 

Through it all, Tobe sat in a corner, 
nibbling the pink icing from a piece of 
white cake. Finally he looked deeply 
into the red glow of the dying embers 
and said seriously: 

“This, fellows, is the best part of the 
hunt.” 

We nodded agreement, 
pressed the feeling of every one of us 
when he added, “Yar, dad burn it, I 
reck’n there’s a heap more to huntin’ 
than jes shootin’.” 


Eagles Attack Coyotes 


WO EAGLES were recently seen to 

attack a pair of coyotes. A Texas 
game warden, J. H. Maggard of Ama- 
rillo, saw the eagles chase the coyotes 
over the plain, swooping time and 
again, striking the coyotes with beaks 
and talons so hard that the animals 
were repeatedly knocked to the ground. 
The chase ended when the birds sighted 
the warden and flapped on their way. 


and Luke ex- 
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Getting the Range 


(Continued from page 40) 


Type B mount it weighs but 91 ounces. 
The 330 could have a bit more field of 
view, and its elevation and windage 
dials could be better protected. It is a 
good ’scope for the money. 

Its companion, the Model 440, is much 
the same except for higher power. How- 
ever, its optics arent so good, and its 
field of view is too small to use on a big- 
game rifle. The field is supposed to be 
22 feet at 100 yards, but seemed smaller 
to me when I examined a 440. 

The Germans still make good ’scopes, 
but within the last few years the Ameri- 
cans have taken the lead from them, 
and no one need weep because war has 
cut off the supply. Of the imported 
*scopes, in case you have a chance to 
pick up a used one, the Zeiss 24X is 
probably the best. It has copied the 
internally adjusting windage and eleva- 
tion, and the long eye relief of the Noske 
in late models, though it can still be 
obtained without the internal windage 
when used with a mount which has that 
feature. It’s good, but higher-priced than 
American ’scopes that are just as good. 

The old German firm of Hensoldt 
makes two good ’scopes, the 24X and 
the 2°%,X, about the same except for 
slightly higher power and an enlarged 
eyepiece which gives a somewhat wider 
field of view. Both are good ’scopes, but 
again, the American glasses have the 
edge. I have a Hensoldt on Griffin & 
Howe old high mounts which I have 
used for about ten years. Handier 
*scopes, and lower and stronger mounts, 
have made the outfit obsolete. John 
Unertl, of Pittsburgh, Pa., makes a 24X 
‘scope similar to those put out by Zeiss 
and Hensoldt, but I have never seen one. 

Mounts have progressed, in the last 
few years, just as much as ’scopes. 


HE first successful mounts were de- 

signed with a notion that the ’scope 
was to be an auxiliary sight. They con- 
tained windage, as the ‘scopes them- 
selves were without it, and were boosted 
high above the bore because they had to 
clear the bolts and safeties of the then 
available actions. It was supposed to be 
a great advantage if they were quick to 
put on and take off—and also, sad to say, 
sometimes quick to fall off. 

The new mounts are strong, simple, 
permanent. Now that the ’scope, where 
used, is designed to be the one and only 
sight on a rifle, the bridge mount is com- 
ing back in some cases. 

Probably the strongest American ’scope 
mount is made by M. L. Stith of San 
Antonio, Tex. It is partly bridge mount, 
partly side mount. The two portions are 
from six to ten inches apart, depending 
on the ’scope used, and the front portion 
holds the ’scope in a streamline shield 
which projects in front of the glass and 
protects it from rain, snow, side lights, 

nd bumps. The windage screw in the 
ear or side-mount portion does not 
weaken the outfit, and it enables one to 
use a ‘scope adjustable for elevation 
only. The Stith is adaptable to all Ger- 
man and American ’scopes, and for the 
man who wants to put his glass sight on 

rifle and leave it on, I know of no 
better. The mount was designed by a 
Texan for horseback hunting, where the 
rifle is carried in a jouncing scabbard. 
t has delivered the goods in the tough- 

st of tough conditions. 

Besides his regular mount, Stith has 


recently brought out one especially 
adapted to the Winchester Model 70 and 
made only for the Lyman Alaskan and 
the Weaver Model 330. It is unique in 
that it can be attached by the purchaser 
himself without a visit to the gunsmith 
The front block drives into the rear 
sight slot, and the rear portion is at- 
tached by means of the holes provided 
for the receiver sight, simply by the use 
of a hammer and a screw driver. 


NOTHER good, very strong mount 

only recently on the market, and one 
of novel design, is the Pachmayr, built by 
Frank Pachmayr of Los Angeles, Calif. 
It is made of duralumin by the recently 
perfected impact-intrusion process. It is 
a side mount in two portions, both made 
to fit the receiver contour of the rifle. 
The design gives it the simplicity of the 
side mount plus the strength of the 
bridge mount. Union between the base 
and upper portions is by male and fe- 
male cones, fitted to close tolerance. 

The mount puts the ’scope right down 
on the receiver, where it belongs, and 
the design enables the user to swing the 
’scope up out of the way if he wishes, so 
he can use open sights. For the man 
who goes into the brush after a wounded 
grizzly which he may have to shoot at 
thirty or forty feet, that would be a 
decided advantage. I saw the pilot model 
of the mount in 1937, and just recently I 
shot one on a Model 70 Winchester. I 
took it off, put it on, moved it up, put it 
back. If it has any bugs I missed them. 

Griffin & Howe of New York make a 
variety of low mounts for the new 
‘scopes, with and without windage, with 
and without locking levers for quick 
removal. I would advise the mounts 
without the windage and without the 
levers, as the windage knob on the 
Griffin & Howe mount is large, con- 
spicuous, and very tempting to the 
fiddling fingers of the curious. All are 
side mounts somewhat similar to the 
old high mounts which were among the 
first successful side mounts made in 
America. A. O. Niedner of Dowagiac, 
Mich., makes a good low side mount 
similar to the Griffin & Howe, and the 
Western bridge mount has long been 
known for its strength and ruggedness. 
Weaver now offers an _ inexpensive, 
simple bridge mount for his ‘scopes. 

The Germans still make some very 
strange and complicated reticules, but 
American ‘’scope makers now seem to 
have specialized in three simple styles 

the tapered, flat-topped post, the same 
post plus a lateral cross hair, and plain 
cross hairs. For a rifle to be used on 
vermin, the cross hair is all right, for 
undoubtedly it is slightly more accurate 
than any other reticule. However, the 
cross hair is not a good reticule for all- 
around shooting, as it is easily lost in 
bad light. The tapered, flat-topped post 
is the best of the lot, simple, easily 
caught on running game, accurate. A 
lateral cross hair along with it does no 
harm; but I can’t see that it does much 
good, except to correct canting. 

So order your new 'scope in low power 
with internal adjustments for windage 
and for elevation and with a simple post 
reticule. Get it mounted low on any of 
the strong, simple, modern mounts. For- 
get about iron sights. Put on that ’scope 
and leave it there 

The hunting ’scope has come of age. 
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Squirre 


OUNG TOM lived quite a while 

ago, as measured by a man’s life- 

time. When Gen. Custer and his 

men were massacred in 1876, the 
boy was just about old enough to read 
the headlines in the paper. Maybe that 
fired his imagination a little more—he 
meant to be an Indian fighter. Why 
not? His father had been a soldier in 
the Black Hawk War of 1832—he was 
then but a boy himself—while young 
Tom's uncle, for whom he was named, 
had spent a lifetime hunting and trap- 
ping in the Western mountains, some- 
times shooting an Indian as a matter 
of course. 

Tom lived on an Illinois farm with 
land enough to make five of the farms 
of today. There was plenty of room be- 
tween fence rows where quail found 
protection—bevy after bevy all over the 
place. Not many were shot, but a 
neighboring Dutch boy was keen about 
trapping, although every trap he set 
was found by our youngster and ruth- 
lessly destroyed. Cottontail rabbits were 
too thick to count, but they were mostly 
left to the dog and not shot. And plenty 
of timber remained, full of squirrels, 
gray and fox, and these the boy shot, as 
well as his guns would permit. 

He had two—a small muzzle-loading 
16 bore shotgun, German-made, for 
which his father had traded a barrel of 
hard cider to the German saloon keeper. 
The other was a Kentucky rifle, not the 
traditional flintlock, but a percussion 
lock, half-stocked, short barreled, with 
silver mountings and double-set triggers 

a deer rifle. It weighed 8 lb. and shot 
bullets running 40 to the pound, so it 
was naturally a bit heavy for Tom, but 
he could hold it very well when it was 
pointed up in a tree. And if he could 
find another tree to rest against, a treed 
squirrel was in real danger. The boy 
preferred that rifle because his father 
said the shotgun was a squaw gun, and 
besides it kicked and the rifle did not. 
Above all, Indians were always killed 
with a rifle. 

Today the boy had hurried home from 
school because his father was recover- 
ing from a cold and asking for squirrel 
soup, as he always did when his appetite 
was coming back. This little boy of ours 
was the hunter of the family; it was 
his job to get the squirrel while his 
brothers attended to the evening chores. 
So he and old Rule beat it for the woods 
pasture, a quarter of a mile back of 
the house. Rule was of mixed breed, as 
most country dogs were—part English 
mastiff, part hound, with the balance 
some kind of running dog, probably 
Scotch staghound. Rule was fast and 
could catch a rabbit if it got very far 
out of cover. He was a good trailer, too, 
and after a rabbit his voice was some- 
thing like that of a hound, but when 
he had treed a squirrel, he sounded with 
the deep voice of the mastiff. 

The little boy and the big yellow dog 
were handicapped this time. Tom had 
plenty of powder and enough caps, but 
no bullets for the rifle. When Saturday 
came, he’d have to run some; he already 
had the lead, which he dug out of a tree 
after a turkey match. Neither did he 
have any shot for the shotgun—and his 
father was depending on him for a 
squirrel. All he had was about 20 bullets 
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Tom, though barely old enough to read, 
was the hunter of the family. And some 
day soon he'd be an Indian fighter, too 


which had been run for the Colt .36 
caliber revolver. So he took along the 
shotgun, meaning to load it with four 
of those bullets in each barrel. Then, if 
he had luck and old Rule didn’t send 
the squirrel up too tall a tree, he 
might hit it. 

It was getting late now, after a warm 
November day, full Indian summer. 
Ducks and geese were continually wing- 
ing overhead, and half a dozen mallards 
climbed out of the pond before Tom 
had gone 100 yd. from the house. He 
wished he had Known they were there 
because he might have got very close, 
under cover of a fence row. Wild 
pigeons were no less plentiful; he saw 
a flock of not less than 40 alight near a 
pin-oak tree and go to work on acorns, 
some in the tree, some on the ground. 


HEN Rule jumped a rabbit out in the 

field, where, no doubt, bunny had 
been caught napping in the warm sun- 
shine. The dog, when he got into his 
stride, was no more than 4 ft. behind 
the rabbit. But with 30 yd. to go, the 
rabbit suddenly made a leap to one side, 
and the dog, going too fast, fairly plowed 
the ground in his efforts to turn too. 
But he couldn't get about in time to grab 
the rabbit, which vanished in the brush. 
The pigeons, alarmed by Rule’s barking, 
flew away, and the boy and the dog 
went on for the squirrel timber. 

Before Tom was over the woods- 
pasture fence, Rule barked “treed.” A 
great resounding bark which would 





| Soup for Father 


carry a mile, it indicated that the dog 
had treed by sight and was now watch- 
ing the squirrel up in the branches. As 
you'd know, the boy got there fast. He 
found the squirrel in a small hickory 
tree and knew it was close enough to 
hit, even with those bullets in the shot- 
gun. He cocked both barrels, meaning 
to shoot the right barrel first because its 
trigger pull was very light. He'd found 
that if he shot the left barrel first (a 
trigger he could reach more easily) the 
jar would probably send the right barrel 
off—and the two together were enough 
to set him sprawling on his shoulders. 
But as he aimed, the right barrel went 
off—whether he touched it or not, he 
never knew—he missed, and the squirrel 
jumped out of the tree. The dog was on 
the wrong side and in spite of all he 
could do, the squirrel managed to reach 
and climb a great red oak, 100 ft. high 
and 3 ft. across at the butt. 

The boy could see that squirrel plain- 
ly as it sat in the top of the oak, making 
very little effort to hide. Again the lad 
wished for his rifle. He could see where 
he might have rested against a leaning 
tree and killed the squirrel with great 
certainty. But with a shotgun—especial- 
ly one loaded with four bullets—it would 
all be a matter of luck. He fired and 
the squirrel flinched and hitched up a 
bit but didn’t appear to be hurt. He 
reloaded the left barrel and fired again, 
not using that treacherous right barrel. 
He could see cuts in the limbs and 

(Continued on page 97) 
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Squirrel Soup for Father 


(Continued from page 96) 


twigs but no cuts in the squirrel, which 
never moved. 

Now he had bullets left for four loads 
and he carefully wrapped them in paper 
because his grandfather had once told 
him they shot better that way. But it 
didn’t work—the limbs and twigs were 
hurt but not the squirrel. 

Rule had fallen silent, sitting on his 
haunches, his tail gently rustling the 
thick leaves. He had never seen his 
master miss so many shots before. The 
boy knew just what his dog was think- 
ing and explained loudly that he was 
just shooting some big ole pistol bullets 
that wouldn’t hit a cussed thing. 


OW it occurred to Tom that if he 

could climb that tree he’d make the 
game jump out, and the chances were 
that Rule wouldn't miss him again. But 
the bole was much too big around for 
the boy, and there were no limbs for 
50 ft. up. Then he gazed speculatively 
at a second-growth hickory whose top 
reached within a few feet of the lower 
limbs of the oak. Maybe he could bridge 
the gap; and maybe he couldn’t. 

We all know what a lad will do—he 
tried it. No trouble at all in climbing 
the hickory. But crouching on the top- 
most branch of the hickory, Tom figured 
he could just barely reach the lowest 
limb of the oak if he stood up. He 
knew it would be risky—he’d have to 
stand there erect in the top of the 
small tree to get one hand over the big 
limb of the oak. But he did it, not 
thinking any more than he had to about 
the danger. Getting one hand over the 
big limb, he made a slight spring and 
reached it with the other hand, then 
swung a leg over it and got up on top 
of the limb—a trick that he’d done a 
good many times before, though never 
so high up. 

From then on the oak had plenty of 
limbs, and Tom went up easily enough. 
The squirrel got uneasy as the young- 
ster climbed steadily toward him. The 
gray fellow moved a little higher and 
looked down on his enemy. The boy 
never looked down, but kept his eyes 
on the squirrel. 

Suddenly the squirrel scuttled down to 
the bottom limb, then jumped a far jump 

unfortunately, for him, in the wrong 
direction, for he alighted almost on top 
of old Rule. The dog had him in a 
second, gave a few whips from side to 
side, and that was the end of the 
squirrel. 

Much elated, Tom descended the oak 
rapidly—until he came to the bottom 
limb. He hitched out on it and, clinging 
with his arms, lowered his body in an 
attempt to reach the top of the hickory. 
He could just touch the top of the 
smaller tree with his toes, but there 
was no chance to let go without almost 
certainly falling, so he climbed back on 
the big limb. The bole was too thick, 
even here, to encircle with his arms and 
legs—and if he slipped it meant a fall 
of 50 ft. 

Tom thought of pulling off his strong 
jean breeches, tying one leg to the big 
oak limb, and sliding down the other 
leg to the top of the hickory. He knew 
hat would work, but then he’d have to 

0 home without any pants on, and he 
vas well aware of the horse laugh his 
brothers would give him if he should 
enter the farmhouse with naked legs. 


A small boy might risk death but 
never such a story as that, to be re- 
peated day after day. 

But it was getting colder and some- 
thing had to be done. Then he noticed 
how thick the limbs of the hickory were 
a few feet from the top. It occurred to 
him that if he let go his hold and 
dropped into the hickory, he could 
grasp a limb and not fall. The ground 
looked 100 ft. away. He saw old Rule 
lying at the foot of the tree, squirrel in 
front of him, patiently waiting for Tom 
to come down. Well, he might be down 
much faster than the dog expected, but 
he just had to chance it. So he let go 
and shot down. 

His feet caught. in the limbs of the 
hickory, but his head went on going 
until he was nearly horizontal. He 
grabbed a branch with frantic strength 
and hung on. When he got his breath, 
he pulled his body upright again and 
released his feet. If he was scared or 
not, he didn’t know, but he didn’t intend 
to tell anybody about it anyway. There- 
after it was easy for Tom to free his feet 
from the branches, and he was down the 
hickory in a jiffy. 

It was nearly sunset now. He heard 
the old cock grouse drumming in the 
sassafras thicket—he drummed there 
every spring and sometimes in the fall. 
In the orchard a flock of great white 
birds passed overhead, just above the 
tops of the low trees. Tom cocked the 
barrel that had refused to fire and let 
it go with his thumb. The barrel went 
off this time, and one of the great birds 
turned over and fell. When he got back 
to the house his father told him it was 
a snow goose. Then Tom took the 
squirrel out, nailed its hind feet to the 
door of the smokehouse, and yanked 
the skin off. 


The other boys laughed when they 
couldn’t see a shot mark on the little 
breast; but Tom’s father had squirrel 


soup for supper.—Chas. Askins. 


Reeves Pheasant Tried Out 


HE BIG Reeves pheasant is expected 

to give good sport in large areas of 
California which lie between the 1,500 
and the 5,000-ft. mountain levels. At 
present there is little game-bird hunting 
in such sections of the state, there being 
only a few mountain quail and blue 
grouse in them. 


In its natural Asiatic habitat the 
Reeves pheasant seldom goes below 
1,500-ft. altitude, and it has been found 


as high as 7,000 ft. It is an exceedingly 
fast flyer, has a natural protective color- 
ing, and, since it is a tree-roosting bird, 
escapes many predators. The Reeves 
pheasant’s tail feathers, which often 
reach a length of 5 ft., serve as a rudder 
in flying through wooded country. The 
wing action is so strong that the bird 
can rise straight up from a sifting 
position until it clears the trees. Pre- 
ferred foods are dried buds, berries, and 
acorns in winter, and grubs and insects 
in season. 

August Bade, chief of the bureau of 
game-bird propagation of California, 
believes that in this pheasant lies the 
state’s hope for game-bird rehabilitation 
in the mountain areas. Birds are being 
released in the Trinity County section 
of the Siskiyou range, and in the eastern 
part of Tuolumne County. 
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“If you want to ski well you 
must practice everlastingly 
at snowplows and stem 
turns.” 

You've got to hevp good 
equipment, too, and you'll 
find that Northland 4 
and accessories give 
more for your money, ol: 
ster up your confidence in 
skiing. Hannes Schneider, 
ere: world’s No. 1 skier, uses 
FRE E! Illustrated and recommends precision- 

How To Ski’'folder. matched Northlands. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. COMPANY 


World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 
8 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minnesota 


RELOAD CASES, SHELLS 
Rifle, Revolver, Shotgun 


by IDEAL HANDBOOK 
Methods and Ideal Tools 


More shooting practice at great 
saving in cost. Accurate, close 
grouping tmmunition. Ideal 
Handbook gives opera- 
tions, instructions for 
best results. 160 pp. illus 
trated, 50c postpaid.Idea 
Booklet Free. All Cali- 
bers of bullets, 700 loads. 
Samples 4c ea. Write to 


LYMAN GUN SIGHTS 
85-T West St., 


| i 
38 Spec. _Middlefield, Conn. 


Wonders Through The 
A new book which tells you 
all about MICROSCOPY. 
Turn an inexpensive micro- 
scope on hundreds of speci- 
mens within a stone’s throw of 


your front door and you step 
off into a new world of wonders. Com- 
plete Manual for amateurs. How to use 
equipment, secure and preserve specimens, 
take photomicrographs, etc. Numerous 
illustrations. Full cloth bound $1.00. 
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SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG | 
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on All Makes Guns and Fishing 
Tackle. We can save you money. 
ARNOLD WOLFF SPORTING GOODS CO. 


1641 Curtis St. Denver, Cole. 
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Wanted: 





Capable Coach 





Ollie Mitchell, professional of the Brookline, Mass., club, coaches a pupil in gun position 


OWADAYS every important sport 
has its coaches, men or women 
who are paid to teach its follow- 
ers how to become proficient. 
Modern colleges comb the country for 
men who can develop winning football 
teams. They'll even send abroad for a 
man who they think can produce a great 
crew. The superior standard of pro- 
fessional baseball is reached largely by 
means of a thorough and untiring coach- 
ing system. The importance of the golf 
pro to the standards of the game are 
well recognized. And so on down the line. 
Skeet, however, has been backward in 
recognizing the importance of good 
coaching. If ever there was a sport in 
which participants, novice or veteran, 
need a watchful eye on their daily per- 
formances, it is this same game. The 
whole procedure of breaking a string of 
fast-flying marks with a shotgun is so 
full of quirks and pitfalls that only those 
who have been continually schooled in 
correct methods reach the heights to 
which they may be naturally destined 
and remain there. But the great body of 
skeet shooters are struggling along on the 
broad slope of partial success principal- 
ly because there is no competent coach 
at hand (as there is at the spring train- 
ing camp or the early autumn stadium) 
to catch and correct the flaws before 
they become unshakable bad habits. 
There are thousands of skeet shooters 
today whose scores could be vastly im- 
proved, and whose ambitions to become 
really good shots could be realized, if 
only they had the services of a really 
capable skeet coach for a round or two. 
Perhaps the correction of just one 
small, inconspicuous fault would make 
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the difference between a good 
score and an ordinary one. 

The advantages of having the novice 
start out right are obvious enough. 
Naturally the beginner will progress 
faster and go farther in a given time if 
he is instructed properly from the start. 
At the same time it is not only the 
novice who needs the wise coach’s help; 
those of long experience are almost as 


very 


-~< —_ 


dependent on it on occasion. For failure 
to break skeet targets (except in the 
case of the absolute beginner) is more 
likely to be due to a lapse into a bad 
shooting habit than to a general lack 
of shooting knowledge. 

It’s common in skeet to find a shooter 
with years of experience sadly shaking 
his head in discouragement because he 
has temporarily but completely lost his 
ability to hit a certain target. Oh, fora 
real skeet coach at such a time. The 
kind of coach we like to see more of, in 
the skeet game, would probably watch 
this sufferer miss two or three times 
and then quietly point out the trouble. 
It would doubtless be some little thing 
that the shooter was doing, or neglect- 
ing to do, which by himself he might be 
a long time catching. 

Skeet coaches? Their number is 
myriad. But like the baseball fan in the 
right-field bleachers who screams home- 
run advice to Jimmy Foxx, or the race- 


track patron who yells leather-lunged 
instructions to a jockey in the stretch, 
practically all our skeet coaches are 








self-appointed and are assuming a re- 
sponsibility that should not be theirs 
And unfortunately their advice, unlike 
that of the chap in grandstand or 
bleacher, can be heard by the object of 
their attention. That makes it bad, for 
99 times out of 100 the advice is wrong 


and only confuses the shooter still 
further. 
With few exceptions, everyone who 


has shot skeet for any great length of 
(Continued on page 99) 





You may witness this slightly screwy scene on your field yet! A Western shooter, with help- 
ers galore, set out to see how fast he could shoot at 100 clays. First try, he broke 80 in 6 
min. 42 sec.; second, faster but fewer. We've dubbed the game “ammunition makers’ delight 
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Wanted: Capable Coaches 


(Continued from page 98 


time has succumbed to the temptation 
to volunteer shooting advice for which 
he’s not been asked. When you are sure 
you see a fellow squad member shooting 
repeatedly several feet behind a cross 
shot, it seems a friendly and generous 
thing to tell him about it. So you do, 
being quite sure you are right; but some 
other member of the squad pipes up and 
says that the shots were not behind, 
but over. He is quite sure, too. So 
between you, you've been a big help to 
the shooter, who has just reason for 
wanting to choke you both. 

Self-appointed skeet coaches came in 
with the game and will always be with 
us, no doubt. Their intentions are good 
but their influence is generally bad. 
More harm has been done by these well- 
meaning folks than they realize, because 
it takes special skill to be a valuable 
skeet coach—skill that is not possessed 
by the casual observer, regardless of 
how good a shot he may be himself, or 
how good his intentions are. A part of 
skeet-shooting etiquette should be never 
to attempt to criticize another person’s 
shooting before he asks for your opinion, 
and then never to offer your ideas until 
you are sure you are right. And re- 
member, it takes quite a man to analyze 
correctly the split-second procedure of 
raising a shotgun, swinging after a mile- 
a-minute mark, and hitting or missing it 
—all within the first 20 or 25 yd. 


HAVE long regarded the well-known 

Ollie Mitchell of Natick, Mass., as one 
of the few really capable skeet coaches 
in the country. By really capable I mean 
a coach who is on a par with the average 
golf pro or the average collegiate foot- 
ball coach. The Brookline Country Club 
(said to be the oldest country club in 
the United States, and certainly one of 
the most distinguished) has acquired 
Ollie Mitchell's services as professional 
coach for their portable two-unit skeet 
layout. 

In addition to being in attendance 
on regular shooting days, Mitchell 
coaches classes of beginners, and others 
needing a bit of help, on Wednesday and 
Saturday mornings of each week. Your 
skeet editor has had an opportunity to 
sit on the side lines and watch, for some 
little time, Ollie Mitchell’s admirable 
methods. 

Remembering that he is one of the 
most finished skeet shots in the country, 
it is interesting to study the reasons 
why he has the knack of teaching 
others. First of all, he combines with 
his own skill at skeet a good training in 
field shooting. Then he has a stop- 
motion eye that enables him to catch 
ction at any stage and see it clearly. 
He has learned the great value of being 
ure of his ground before making a sug- 
gestion. When he does point out the 
lifficulty and the cure, it is with a quiet, 
ure manner that lends confidence and 
encouragement. 

Mitchell believes in starting his pupils 
right. Their gun position has to be 
faultless from the outset because Mitchell 
knows, as a practical field shot, that the 
riginal precepts for skeet-gun position 


ire best. The proper facing of the 
hooting point is another accomplish- 
ment on which Mitchell is exacting. 


Then come smooth and even raising of 
the gun, its swing, and correct follow- 
through. 


Nothing seems to escape his notice— 
the position of the finger on the trigger, 
canting of the gun, and the like. Some- 
times he keeps a pupil shooting target 
after target at one position. On another 
occasion he will tell a learner to lay his 
gun away for a certain time—relaxation 
often helps. 

3ut what still impresses me most is 
the fact that Ollie Mitchell never pre- 
scribes the cure until he is certain what 
the ailment is. From this alone the 
amateur coach can take a valuable les- 
son. 

In these days coaching has become a 
science. Clubs that can afford to do so 
should acquire the services of a capable 
skeet coach, just as the Brookline 
Country Club has. The choice of such a 
coach must be carefully made because 
everyone who can shoot skeet well is 
not necessarily qualified to coach. The 
job requires a special set of abilities 
and a great deal of tact. 

Incidentally, it seems queer that the 
loading companies, which naturally like 
to build up good will with the shooters, 
have not tried to develop some sort of 
skeet-coaching service that could be put 
at the disposal of skeet clubs. Surely a 
competent coach wearing the crest of a 
loading company would make a better 
impression helping his customers to be- 
come good shots than in the older role 
of a demonstrator who felt called upon 
to rush into the first squad and there be 
usually beaten by a good half of the 
experienced local talent. 

There is one great way in which the 
presence of a professional skeet coach 
on the grounds helps: when someone 
begins to miss, the onlookers, instead of 
disagreeing as to the cause, say, “Call 
the coach.” This simple procedure will 
save a lot of trouble if the coach happens 
to be competent.—_Wm. Harnden Foster 


Ammunition Makers’ Delight 


OMES an item from Illinois about a 
new skeet stunt. It seems Gus Port- 
man, president of the Peoria Skeet and 
Gun Club, started out to see how fast he 
could shoot at 100 skeet targets. Two 
loaders (they call them gillies in Eng- 
land) passed him guns, and with their 
help Mr. Portman succeeded in shooting 
at the 100 targets in 6 minutes and 42 
seconds, breaking 80. His average time 
for a round was 1 minute 40% seconds. 
Evidently Mr. Portman wanted to 
crush for all time the assertions that 
skeet is too slow to suit some. So he 
went into training and tried it again. 
This time he had six loaders, with a 
loaded gun apiece, waiting for him 
when he raced from one station to the 
next. Sure enough, the shooter broke 
his own record handily. He shot at this 
100 in 4 minutes 44% seconds, doing the 
first 25 in 1 minute flat. But alas, on this 
record 100 (actually 97, because of trap 
failure and 1 misfire), his second score 
fell to 78. 

Well, brothers, here is a new skeet 
stunt, no mistake. It proves nothing in 
particular and accomplishes less. It is 
entirely out of step with the principle of 
a safe, instructive, pleasurable shooting 
game. If it becomes a vogue (which we 
hope it won’t) let’s name it Ammunition 
Makers’ Delight. And, too, we are rather 
taken by the name of “gillies’ for the 
help.—W.H.F. 
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Your best scores will come when you 
shoot Skeet with a Comp equipped gun. 
Your game shooting, too, should be high- 
ly satisfactory. Available in 12, 16, 20, 28 
and .410 ga. For factory equipped guns, 
Winchester 12, Remington Sportsman, 
11, 21, in 12, 16, 20 ga., Savage 720C, 726C, 
740C in 12, 16 ga. See your dealer, new or 
present guns. Free Comp folder. 

THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
_85C West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


a2 SOMATIC 


New models A, D & E, with longer 
grip, adj. rear sight & slide lock, $28.50, 
535, $40. Orig. models B & C, $20. All for 


.22 caliber rimfire. Send for folder. 











, HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. 





HANDBOOK—How to Make and Use 
Bows and Arrows—90 Pages well 
Wustrated (with catalog) 35¢ 


CATALOG—100 pictures—color 
spread—instruction Folder. 10c 
CATALOG alone 5c. Stamps or Coin. 


L-E-/ TEMMLER- QUEENS VILLAGE: N-Y- 


















For Fast Triggers 


Hoppe’s Lubricating Oilis made to order 
for firearms, fishing reels and other mech- 
anisms that require safe, sure, non-gum- 
ming lubrication. At your dealers or send 
15c for sample. 


FRANE A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 


Tan SKINS, Make Up FURS 
B sidermist. We teach you at Home. 
Mount Birds, Animals, Pets, 
common specimens. Save your bunt- 
ing trophies; decorate home and den. 
Make genuine KROME LEATHER, tan 
and make up furs forsparetime profit. 


FREE BOOK “)75°°,,'""" 


Hunters, sot thig wonderful book. ‘Tes 

rée. Sen t 

This Minute! State your AGE, 

N. W. School of Taxidermy, 3142 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 
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Return ie an 5 Old American 


ORE than a year ago this depart- 

ment carried a brief account of 

the little brown or liver-colored 

spaniels that once were to be 
seen on the streets of every country 
town in the East and the Middle West, 
and which, when I was a boy, were 
called cockers. I wrote at that time that 
these little dogs were still to be found 
here and there, and that, in my opinion, 
they were really Sussex spaniels—not 
purebreds necessarily, but in all prob- 
ability carrying a sizable percentage of 
Sussex blood. They were merry, likable 
little fellows, with a kinky coat, and eyes 
suggesting those of a pointer rather than 
the dark, soft eyes of our modern cock- 
ers. These eyes gave them a sharp, alert 
expression much like that of our present- 
day springers, and, like the springers, 
they were pretty generally used as gun 
dogs. 

Since I ventured this opinion consider- 
able water has run under the bridge, and 
the undersigned has been sitting on the 
bank of the stream watching the sticks, 
straws, and what-have-you that always 
come floating along with the current 
and often tell an interesting and in- 
structive story. Such a story recently 
attracted my attention, and, as it hap- 
pens, it deals with those same little 
spaniels. It also indicates that I stuck 
my neck out when I made that Sussex 
guess, so I might as well confess and 
take my licking. 

Come to find out (and I'm still stretch- 
ing my neck a trifle), it seems likely that 
those curly-coated little dogs were nei- 
ther Sussex nor crossbreds, but a distinct 
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known as the American water 
spaniel. Thus they can be classed with 
the Chesapeake Bay retriever, the Bos- 
ton terrier, the American foxhound, and 
the malamute to round out a quintet of 
dogs originating on this continent. 
What's more, they seem well on the way 
back into the spotlight again, since they 
have been recognized as a legitimate 
breed by the Field Dog Stud Book, and 
are being energetically sponsored by an 
active and well-organized breed club. 
This club calls the spaniel it is promot- 
ing “the world’s best all-around dog,” a 
phrase that covers a lot of territory and 
will never convict its author of excessive 
modesty. 

Among other more or less sensational 
statements officially O.K.’d by this group 
of American water-spaniel fanciers is 
the claim that Christopher Columbus 
brought over the first of these dogs that 
ever set a paw on the soil of the New 
Norid, and that their triumphal entry 
occurred at the grand finale of his initial 
voyage in 1492. They say, without so 
much as a snicker, that he gave a pair 
to the Indians, and that the blood lines 
of the breed today trace directly back 
to this original brace. 

I have tried to verify this; but Colum- 
bus was too busy practicing his famous 
egg trick to answer the phone, and none 
of the Indians I talked with recall the 
incident. But if the Columbus story is 
true, it knocks into a cocked hat the 
club’s contention that the breed origi- 
nated in America; so it seems more 
discreet to change the subject before it 
becomes too embarrassing, and to ask 


breed 





Did our first American Spaniels make a 
triumphal entry with Columbus himself? 


what the boys in the back room will have. 

Seriously, there is no reason to ques- 
tion the antiquity of the breed, or its 
right to official recognition and classi- 
fication, or the worth-while character- 
istics it can honestly claim. Certainly 
these gay little dogs in the sober brown 
coats were deservedly popular years ago 
as all-around gun dogs as well as house- 
hold companions and pets. Extremely 
intelligent and easily trained, with choke- 
bore noses and almost unlimited energy 
and enthusiasm for their work, they 
were then considered practical and effi- 
cient performers on a wide variety of 
game, including quail, rabbits, chickens, 
squirrels, grouse, and waterfowl. 

If systematically and intelligently bred 
and developed, as they undoubtedly will 
be now that they have found a place in 
the sun and friends to keep them there, 
they should make quite a splash in the 
gun-dog puddle. True, they have the 
cockers and springers as rivals, and both 
are going great guns right now; but 
fanciers, like fancies, are fickle—and you 
never can tell. One thing is sure: if my 
memory isn’t playing tricks, they have 
what it takes. 

Now then, since the American water 
spaniel has thrown his collar in the 
ring and his friends have announced his 
intention to compete with the other 
sporting spaniels for the popularity 
prize, let’s see how he differs from the 
dogs he has to beat and in what respects 
he is similar. The official standard of 
the breed, as drawn up by the club that’s 
backing him, makes this comparison a 
simple matter. 

We'll begin with size, weight, 
and general appearance, using 
as our yardsticks the springer 
and cocker and eliminating the 
Irish water spaniel because the 
latter is strictly a water dog, 
rarelyifever used for gunning on 
upland game, and for that reason 


really belongs with the retriev- 
ers rather than the spaniels. 
Here are the figures. The 


American cocker should weigh 
from 18 to 24 lb., the English 
springer from 42 to 47, and the 
American water spaniel from 
25 to 45. You will notice at 
once that the water spaniel is 
allowed a lot of latitude when 
it comes to weighing in. This 
is only natural in the case of a 


breed which has never before 
been officially standardized. The 
chances are this weight scale 
will be revised by the breed 
club if and when the dog be- 
comes more generally known 


and more intensively bred for 
distinct type and appearance. 
The cocker standard gives no 
definite figures for height at 
the shoulder, but I should say 
12 in. is average; the require- 
(Continued on page 101) 
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Return of an 


Old American 


(Continued from page 100) 


ment for springers, on the other hand, is 
very definite indeed: dogs, 18 to 19 in. 
and bitches from 17% to 18%—only an 
inch leeway. The American water span- 
iel, as we should expect, is allowed a 
3-in. spread of from 15 to 18 in. at the 
shoulder. 

Reviewing the above requirements, we 
find the American water spaniel, in 
height and weight, occupies a position 
betwixt and between that of his two 
foremost rivals; he may be almost as 
small as a very large cocker or almost 
as big as a good-size springer. Theoreti- 
cally, this should mean an exceedingly 
practical dog, strong enough to bring in 
a cock pheasant or hare without dif- 


ficulty and, at the same time, small 
enough to penetrate heavy cover. 
In body, bone, substance, legs, feet, 


ete., there is little to differentiate the 
three dogs. All should be fairly short- 
coupled, with well-sprung ribs, strong 
quarters, stifles fairly well bent, and 
should show good straight fronts, with 
plenty of chest between the forelegs. 
Heads are something else again. That 
of the cocker is definitely smoother in 
outline than those of the two others, the 
ears are much longer in proportion to 
the size of the dog, and the eyes rounder 
and darker, with a “soft” expression 
quite unlike that of the springer of the 
American water spaniel. Both the last 
two, as already stated, should have a 
lighter eye than the cocker (not yellow, 
but hazel) and it should be oval in shape, 
with no tendency toward roundness. 


LL three breeds have square muzzles 

rather than snipy ones, with wide 
nostrils. The cocker is shorter in fore- 
face than either of the others. When it 
comes to ear carriage, the differences 
are marked. The cocker carries a very 
low-set ear, the springer’s is placed al- 
most on a level with the eye, and that 
of the American water Spaniel definitely 
above his eye line. This gives him an 
expression that sets him apart from both 
the cocker and the springer, an expres- 
sion that suggests that of the Irish water 
spaniel or one of the retrievers. The 
similarity is emphasized by the fairly 
light eye. 

In the cases of the springer and the 
cocker we don't see much tail; both are 
invariably docked. Yet what little we 
can see should be carried no higher than 
the level of the back and, in the cocker, 
a trifle lower than that. The American 
water spaniel is allowed his natural tail, 
which should be of moderate length, 
curved slightly, rocker-shape, carried be- 
low the level of the back, tapered, and 
well covered to the tip. 

Coat character and color differences 
are marked. Curly coats are taboo for 
cockers and springers but are considered 
the only proper covering for the Ameri- 
can water spaniel. Cockers, as we all 
know, come in a variety of colors, as do 
springers; the water spaniel is invariably 
liver or dark chocolate, with a little 
white on the chest or toes permissible. 

Will the few characteristics I have 
given enable you to spot an American 
water spaniel when you see one? I hope 
so; and I hope you. see many. I'll admit 
I have a tender spot in my heart for 
those little brown fellows I used to see 
and admire way back there in the horse- 
and-buggy days.—Wm. Cary Duncan. 
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article in this magazine strikes you 
| 





290 puppies 
whelped by 


PARD-FED 
mothers at 
Swift*s 
Kennels! 


Buy Pard in 
1 Ib. tins or SPECIAL 
6 lb. KENNEL SIZE 


PARD! Dr. 
of Illinots, says: 





MANY LEADING VETERINARIANS RECOMMEND 
ie oe OF 
Improper} feed- 
ing is the basic trouble in 9 out 
of 10 of the cases of malnutrition 
I diagnose!” Dr. S. 
Pard diet to correct and prevent 
dog illnesses due to hit-or-miss 
feeding. 


recommends 





While on Pard, all were free 
from common ailments due to 
faulty feeding! 


Like 289 other registered dogs, this 
healthy puppy was born to a Pard- 
fed mother at Swift’s Kennels. And 
the scientifically-kept case histories 
of these 290 pups show that in 
every instance weaning direct to 
Pard was accomplished without 
the slightest trouble. 

The records show that nearly 
300 pedigreed dogs altogether have 
taken part in Pard’s unique Feed- 
ing Test during the past 514 years. 
And none, while on a Pard diet, 
ever experienced digestive upsets, 
excessive shedding, diarrhea, list- 
lessness, or any of the ailments 
commonly caused by hit-or-miss 
feeding! All matured normally, 
conformed splendidly to their 
breeds. The lactation and reproduc- 
tion record has been outstanding. 


Because Pard hasso conclusively 
proved its many advantages, an 
ever-growing number of breeders 
and veterinarians are recommend- 
ing Pard. Let Pard help put your 
dogs in prime condition . . . and 
keep them that way. Feed Pard 
regularly! 








If you like Ourtrpoor Lire why 


a copy 


‘Does Your Dog 
NEED 


WORMING? 


It asy and safe when you 
us€ REX HUNTERS depend- 
able WORM CAPSULES. Hook 


Worms, Round Worms quick- 

y, thoroughly expelled. Watch P 

your dog ‘‘perkK up’’ when they ad 

are gone. For worms are dangerous, sap his vigor 
health and happiness. Try REX HUNTERS dependable e 


Ww ORM CAPSULES today. (No. 1 for small dog No. 2 
for Large dogs) 50c at leading pet shops and drug stores 
Perhaps, too, your dog may need REX HUNTERS 
DOG OINTMENT, antiseptic application for wounds 
and surfece skin irritations or REX HUNTERS anti- 
septic EYE LOTION, effective, soothing wash for eye 
irritation. Each sells for 50c 
inable to obtain locally, 
order direct from us. 
of price. 
Co., Dept. 


accept no substitute but 

We will send post paid on recei pt 

“a ase give your dealers name, J. Hilgers & 
, Binghamton, N. Y. 








PARD- 


not pass the word along to your friends. 
as being unusually 
at the newsstand, and read it. 









SWIFT'S NUTRITIONALLY 
BALANCED DOG FOOD 



























good, 


When an 
tell your friends to get 





vour voc (LC NIX 


t NIX on back and tail once a day and you can 





! or exercise your dog without danger. NIX is 
t d harmless. Wash off before mating 
$1.00 enoug h for full period plus free sample. 
If after using sample you are not fully satisfied, return 

i regular bottle and your money will be refunded 
Ask ur dealer or send $1.00 for bottle postpaid 


yon or ask your dealer to get it for you. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Knock-Em-Stitt Products Co., Abington,Mass. D-1) 


one regular bot 

8 in season together with 
or fair trial. Enclosed please find $1.00 
check or money order. If, after using free sample, lam 


Dear Sirs: Please send me, all charges prepaid. 
tle of NIX good fo sr entire period female 
free sample of NIX good 





not f satisfied, | will return, unused, regular bottle of NIX 
and receive my $1.00 back, 

NAME 

ADDRESS 
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1 WAS ALLERGIC 
TO CARS 







I knew what would happen when | got home, but 
@ car made me see red. | might not be here today 
if the Mistress hadn't picked up a free copy of the 
new Sergeant's DOG BOOK! The BOOK told her 
why | chased them and how to stop me. 





sa 
That DOG BOOK is required reading for any 
dog's Family. It's full of expert information on 
feeding, training and how to tell and treat dog 
ailments. A swell article by Albert Payson Terhune 
too! It's free to dog owners at drug and pet 
stores — or with this coupon. 


Sergeant's 


DOG MEDICINES 


Ll ee ee) 
Polk Miller Products Corp. 





1 = Dept. 28-B, Richmond, Va. 

ease send a free Sergeant's DOG BOOK to: 
i Name = 
i Address 
i City State 


Lew w wea e eee ee 


White Collie Pups [epee 


The most beautiful speci- 4 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent 


Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 







065 DIET 


Meal Complete 


ica 












mer 


LEFT-OVERS 
forVARIETY 


$O'D BY GOOD STORES EVERYWHERE 
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Big Tom of Pack Mountain 


(Continued from page 27) 


seemed to be driving upward. Cautious- 
ly, Allyn approached his stand, for he 
had no idea how far ahead of the dog 
the cat might be running. 

Then suddenly, around the corner of 
the mountain, Preacher's voice welled in 
a great clamor of sound. Allyn froze 
where he was, for if the cat should see 
him or hear him, the game was up. He 
was still fifty yards short of his stand. 
The baying came straight toward the 
base of the cliff. Then it veered off, as 
though the cat were circling his intended 
refuge, as though he were making sport 
of the chase. But it was obvious the 
scent was hot. 


— hurried to his stand and 
screened himself behind a granite 
bowlder. Twenty feet below him, he 
knew, the oak tree brushed its branch 
close to the snow-packed ledge. A 
smooth, icy slope of granite led down to 
that ledge; Allyn stayed where he was. 
Preacher was driving straight up now, 
straight toward the base of the cliff. 
Allyn gripped his gun and peered over 
his granite fortress. The dog must be 
close on the cat, he thought. His plan 
had a chance of working! He would 
have a clear shot at the cat as it jumped 
from the tree to the ledge below him— 
if Big Tom would only try it again! 
Now Preacher was only a little way 
down the mountain, driving up hard, 
filling the air with the sound of his 
relentless pursuit. There was an open 
space of a few yards about the big oak. 
Suddenly a gray shadow burst into this 


clearing, and with two bounds disap- 
peared up the massive trunk. 

Allyn trained his gun on the place 
where Big Tom must jump for the 
ledge—and then lowered his gun in 
astonishment. The one branch that 
would make the trick easy simply wasn’t 
there! It had been ripped off in the 
September hurricane! 

Somewhere in that oak tree below 


him, Big Tom was making up his mind 
what to do in the face of this emergency. 
Perhaps the discovery that nature had 
betrayed him had so confused him that 
for a moment he couldn't act. Then 
Preacher burst across the clearing and 
came up to the base of the tree. Here he 
stopped a moment, and looked upward. 
He must have seen the cat, for he im- 
mediately set up a terrific clamor. He 
would run at the tree and leap upward 
along the trunk five or six feet, all the 
time baying as though his lungs would 
burst. He would stop his baying long 
enough to rip at the bark with his teeth, 
then drop, only to repeat the perform- 
ance. Allyn, in the meantime, was cran- 
ing his neck in a frantic effort to locate 
the cat in the tree below him. Yet he 
could not spot him, for a broken limb 
lay above the crotch where the cat must 
have been watching the dog below. 
There was only one thing for Allyn 
to do. That was to get down to the ledge, 
down twenty feet or more of steep, icy 
granite. But he must not betray his 
presence to the cat, for if the latter 
knew that Allyn was above him, he 
undoubtedly would jump. And now that 
he had rested, he could outdistance 
Preacher over the slippery rocks and 
make the safety of the higher ledges. 
Allyn looked at the slope below him. 
There was perhaps enough snow on the 
ledge to cushion the jolt of a slide down 





perpendicular granite. He 
weighed his chances—to be alone on the 
mountain with a broken leg or a 
sprained ankle, with night coming on 
or to take the chance of Big Tom getting 
away. Allyn being Allyn, there was only 
one possible decision. Besides, he had a 
duty to Preacher, and to countless 
grouse and rabbits and unborn fawns. 

Carefully he crept from behind his 
bowlder and poised himself at the brink 
of the slope in a sitting position, his gun 
ready. If the cat should bail out during 
his wild slide, there was a chance he 
might have to make the shot the minute 
he hit bottom. If the cat didn’t bail out, 
it would be an easy kill from the ledge. 
With a muttered “here goes!” Allyn 
shoved off. Immediately he felt as though 
he had been sucked into a vacuum. 

A skier could not have negotiated that 
slope in more efficient, if less orthodox, 


the almost 


form. Allyn hit the ledge in a cloud of 
snow, teetered a moment, saved his 
balance, and brought the gun to his 
shoulder. 

What he saw was not the gray form 
of the cat, but two enormous yellow 


eyes, in which surprise and fury burned 
with a startling intensity. Allyn was 
glad his gun did not misfire, for had the 
cat leaped at him, he would have been 
in a tight spot. But Big Tom died there 
in the crotch of the oak before his 
quick brain could transmit a message to 
his muscles. 

A few last spasmodic kicks freed him 
from the tree, and slowly he tumbled to 
the ground, almost on top of Preacher. 
There wasn’t a move left in him. 
Preacher nuzzled him a moment, then 
sat back on his haunches and loosed one 
final long “‘Ar-oooh!”’ 

3ig Tom of Pack Mountain 
last become a good cat! 


had at 


Big-Game Inventory 


EER make up more than five sixths 
of the 6,000,000 big-game animals in 
the United States. Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, and California, in that order, lead 


in the number of big-game animals 
within their boundaries, and also have 
the greatest number of deer. Michigan 


has 1,000,000 white-tails, Pennsylvania 
773,000, and California 528,000 mule and 
blacktail deer. 

Investigators of the U. S. Bureau of 
Biological Survey believe that the num- 
ber of Pennsylvania deer has passed its 
peak, due to the decreased carrying 
capacity of the best ranges, and that in 
Michigan the deer have reached about 
the peak of the range-carrying capacity. 
In all other states that have adopted 
better protective measures, white-tails 
appear to be increasing. 

Wyoming leads in four groups of big 
game, with 91,700 of the 228,800 elk in 
the country, 7,400 of the 16,300 moose, 
5,000 of the 11,300 Rocky Mountain 
sheep, and 890 of the 4,500 buffaloes. 

Mountain goats total 14,400, with 
Washington having 5,700, Montana 4,900, 
and Idaho 3,800. Texas has 32,500 of the 
40,200 peccaries, Arizona 7,200, and New 
Mexico 450. Black bears number 93,500, 
with Washington having 15,000 and 
California 14,600. There are only 1,100 
grizzlies, of which Montana has 550 and 
Wyoming 400. 

Delaware is the only state in which 
no big-game animals are found. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 





Tal!) We hes 


FREE OF WORMS? 


Your hunting dog needs pep and vitality for a good day’s 
work in the field. He can’t be in tip-top condition while 
harboring worms. They roh him of he alth and vigor and 
slow him down. To treat your dog well, treat him with 











DR. LEGEAR’S WORM PRESCRIPTIONS | 


Dr. LeGear’s Round and Hook Worm Capsules are 
prepared in two sizes to meet the requirements of all 
dogs, large and small. Either size, 50c per package. Dr. 
LeGear’s Tape Worm Tablets, for either puppies or 
grown dogs, 50c per package. Ask your Dr. LeGear 
Dealer, or order direct. Dr. LeGe $ s Dog Book mailed 
on, or at your dealer's. Write Dr. L. D. LeGear, V.S. 

- Louis, Mo., for free advice on your pet problems. 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co. Prise 
Dept. St. Louis, Mo. ye 


THIS SYMBOL MEANS SATISFACTION Y, 
GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY BACK 



















ELIMINATES STAINS—ENDS ODORS 















Dog-Tox ts the ort-v \ sf’ = 
ex is the ori- 

ginal proven dog 5 ee 
stain eradicator. ‘- 
Ends all embar- 
rassing odors! 
Prevents rotting 
and bleaching! 
Your dog never 
had a better 
friend. 

If your dealer can- 
not supply you, 
Write direct. 





CONSOLIDATED 
CHEMICAL WORKS 
1713 S$. Halsted St. 
Dept.O, Chicago, Ill. 
acs 





















Keep Your Dogs 


FREE 
FROM WORMS 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 652 












CAPSULES 
EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN DOGS 
OF ALL BREEDS AND ALL AGES. DEPENDABLE 
Nema Booklet tells you about worms 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-55-B 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Seli Parke-Davis Products 














PEN MATERIALS 
| of allkinds for 
animal a4 birds 


Fur farmers, game breed- 
ers, kennel owners, all 
recognize Crown as head- 
quarters for pen supplies. 
Crown's economical angle- 
steel posts make sturdy, 
rigid, permanent enclo- 
sures. Crown's high-qual- 
ity wire fabrics give com- 
plete satisfaction. Special 
non-climbable wires for 
Handy portable 
pens for fur bearers. Big honest values since 
1878. Send for free catalog. 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 

1479 Tyler St., N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Write today for 

FREE CATALOG 
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Tho Health cf 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











Beagle Sheds Hair 


Question: My beagle hound is shedding her 


hair. Please advise me what to do.—M. C. B., 
New York. 
Answer: Rub coconut oil well into your 


allow it to remain on for an hour, 
This treatment 
Groom the dog 


dog’s coat, 
then rub out with a dry towel. 
should be given twice weekly. 


daily. Her diet should include rare, lean, 
chopped beef daily mixed with stale whole- 
wheat bread or Zwieback and some cooked 
vegetables. An egg, raw or soft-boiled, 3 or 4 
times a week. If buttermilk agrees with her 
you may give her some daily. See that she 
gets plenty of exercise. —J. R. K 
Swollen Glands 
Question: My 4-year-old cocker’ spaniel 
seems to have swollen glands. At least, his 
neck is very sore and painful at the base of 
the jaw and also is swollen. He still has a 
good appetite, but must be fed piece by piece 
because he is so weak.—J. McD., Mont. 


Answer: Apply warm and cold compresses 
alternately to the affected part 3 or 4 times 
daily. Then rub in camphorated oil. Give 


your dog milk and eggs every day. Also mix 
some broth with his meat, making it 
solid. He will then be able to swallow it much 
more easily. Give him % of a 5-grain aspirin 
tablet every 4 hours, and % teaspoonful of 
brandy in 2 teaspoonsful of water or milk twice 
a day.—J. R. K 


semi- 


Blindness After Distemper 


Question: My 2-year-old coon hound took 
distemper and I cured her by burning sulphur 
and holding her head in the fumes. About a 
month later she went blind. There is no color- 
ing matter in her eyes, yet there is no fog or 
milkiness.—T. E. D., Jr., Il. 


Answer: Blindness in your dog is probably 
the result of distemper. In some cases this 
trouble can be corrected. Give the dog 5 grains 
of potassium iodide in her drinking water daily 
One tablespoonful of cod-liver oil with viosterol 
daily. The following eyedrops may be used: 
dissolve 2 grains of boric acid, 1 grain zinc sul- 
phate, % grain atropine sulphate in '% oz. of 
distilled water. Apply 2 drops in the eyes twice 
a day.—J. R. K. 


Reducing Diet 


We have a springer spaniel 2%4 
years old. When she was about 8 months old, 
we had her spayed. Ever since that time, she 
has been heavy in spite of the small rations 
she has been on. This consists of about 3 Ib. 
of beef heart per week, a little vegetable and 
occasionally a raw egg.—Mrs. H. J. G., Minn. 


Question: 


Answer: Some dogs have a tendency to put 
on weight very easily, and more so after they 
have been spayed. I believe that if you watch 


your dog’s diet carefully, and she is given 
plenty of exercise, her weight will be reduced 
Feed her % to % Ib. of rare, lean, chopped 


beef daily, mixed with some stale whole-wheat 
bread. Some chopped lettuce may be added to 
the diet. Give her 1 tablespoonful of milk of 
magnesia 2 or 3 times a week. Do not give 
her any sweets.—J. R. K. 








The Season's Over... but 
the Memory Lingers On 














Keep That Dog of Yours 
in Sound, Vigorous Health 


@ He’s done a swell job—that dog of 
yours. How faithfully he hunted! How 
proud you were! Nothing was too good 
for him then. No friendly pat could 
possibly tell him how grateful you were. 


Now the season’s over... but he’s 
still your dog. He misses the hunting 
even more than you do. So give hima 
break. Show him you really care. Keep 
him in sound, vigorous health. Feed 
him Red Heart 3-flavor Dog Biscuits. 
They furnish the vital gnawing exer- 
cise and abundance of vitamins so essen- 
tial for strong, healthy teeth and gums. 

Most dogs love Red Heart Dog Bis- 
cuits, too. They’re made of fresh meat, 
meat and bone scraps, marrow meat 
and bone, dry skimmed milk, fresh egg 
yolk, cereals, malt, wheat germ. Fur- 
nish a rich supply of Sunshine Vitamin 
D, Anti-infective Vitamin A, Anti-neu- 
ritic Vitamin B,—and 3 delicious flavors 
(beef, fish, cheese) in every 1 1-oz. box 
or 28-oz. cellophane bag. Order some 
today—heart-shaped or kibbled—from 
your dealer. John Morrell & Co., Gen- 
eral Offices, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

TUNE IN Bob Becker, NBC 


Red Network, every Sun- 
day, 5:15 P. M., E. S. T. 





RED= HEART 


Log” "Zincalde. 
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Advertisements in this department ore inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 
28 ‘sc a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
27¢ @ word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. 


PER INSERTION. 


_ Count each number 





Py 
advert 


and initial as seporate words. 
SETTERS 


55 ano POINTERS 


2T Plan. Pointers, Setters, 
Amateur Trainer with each or- 





choice breed- 


- 





ing, registered. 

der as Christmas present. Photos and literature 
10c Furcht Kennels, Gooding Idaho. 
GORDON Setters, the rich black and tan aristo- 


the ideal dogs for Pheasants 


crats of Dogdom, 
Circular. Com- 


and Grouse. Youngsters for sale. 
rade Farms, Galion, Ohio. 


ENGLISH Setter pups, 5 to 9 


English Setter well started. 





) months old. One 
Irish Setter Brood 





bitches. Boarding and training. E. T. Burke, 
Farmersville, ll. 
POINTERS—Setters. Nothing but high class 


pedigreed stock bred or offered. Lexington Ken- 
nels, Box 227, Cambridge A, Mass. 


~a~?* 
IMPORTED Shorthair ~Drahthaar Pointers. 





and 


























America’s Finest. Mangold’s Bennington _Neb 
REGISTERED English Setters. Pointing, not 
_sun shy. J. F. Miller, New Columbia, Pa. 
IRISH Setters. Finest breeding for hunting or 
show. E. D. McCain, Frederick, Md 
POINTERS: Trained and untrained. $35.00 up. 
Dr. Belding Pigeon, Mich. 
GORDON Setters, Pedigreed, Registered. Field 
Gordon Kennels Somers Conn 
GERMAN-American Pointers. Four months. 
$12.50. Robert Fry, Mount Vernon, IIl. 
SPANIELS g@p. j 
IRISH Water Spaniels: Genuine curly coated, 
Rattails. Registered stock, working strains. All 


land or water. Wonderful in- 
nose. Puppies, youngsters, 
trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 
SPRINGER spaniels who win in the field and 
show Puppies. bred bitches and trained dogs 
soldontrial. Pricedreasonable. State wants fully. 
Kesterson's Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. 


REGISTERED Springer pups, finest bloodlines. 


around retrievers, 
telligence, a keen 





$12.50 and $15.00. Robert Peterson, Richville, 
Minn 
SPRINGER j puppies, England’s - Beauchief and 


Marmion of Marmion bloodlines. Colquitt Hard- 
man, Commerce, Ga. 


SPRINGER | 
Fiddler’s Green 
Calif. ee 
REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels. 
Natural Retrievers. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 
AMERICAN Water Spaniels. Registered, hunters, 
retrievers. Scanlans Kennels, Nashville, Ill. 





|. hunting strain. 
Point, Novato, 


, registered, 
Black 


Spé iniels, 
Kennels, 








SSFUL hunting season finished. Have 3% 


SUCCE 





ted, ten words 


BEAGLES. Broken, Trial. Choice puppies. Guy 
raat, Manevet J Junction, Pa. _ 
BEAGLES, rabbit hounds, excellent starters, 


John Luckenbaugh, Spring Grove, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOCS i 


SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight 
Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox 
Hounds. Reasonable. List free. Ramsey Creek 
Ramsey, Ill. 

FOR Sale: Dogs. Setters and pointers. Fox, coon 
and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 
10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, | Ky. 


SAINT Bernard Puppies on approval, reasonable 


pups. 




















Kennels, 




















too! Photographic prospectus free. Royal Ken- 

nels, Chazy, Se ? 

DACHSHUNDS: Pups, pet, hunting and show 

mo Dr. Johnson, 322 N. Chautauqua, Wichita, 
an. 

REGISTERED healthy pups. Newfoundland, St. 

enanee. Stud Services. Minnie Tolles, Delta, 
owa. 

REGISTERED Dachshunds, Scotties, Wire Fox 


terriers, Spaniels. Stamp. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 





























MASTIFF | Pups, Children’s ~ Companions. ‘Largest 
type. $100.00 each. Dr. Alter, St. Paul, Ind. 
REGISTERED Coach Pups, $25.00 and up. Kane 
Kennels, Leland, Il. 

BEAUTIFUL puppies by son Seaview Rex. Dr. 
Meyers, Dallas, Tex. 

PUPPIES, Blue Foxes, Norwegian Elkhounds, 
Scotties, Wires. Envilla Ranch, Havre, Mont. 
CHOICE Coach and Manchester Terrier pups. 
Regal Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. 





DOGS, Turkeys, Chicks. Padden, Montana Farms, 
Box 7720, _Box 7720, Sharpsburg, Penna. 


3 SAPEAKES ano LABRADORS 3 


= Labradors, the outstanding retriever. 
Only young puppies of choice breeding to offer. 














Rodall Kennels, Concordia, Kan. = / 
CHESAPEAKE | pups from Field Trial winning 
stock. Leonard Gaston, Norwalk, Iowa. 
CHOICE working Labradors for sale. Lynn 


Kellogg, Junius, 8. Dak. 


YS SRL See 


MY Lionheart Airedales have a national repu- 
tation. Pedigreed, guaranteed pups, $20.00 up. 
Lou Holliday, 133 Pico, Santa Monica, Calif. 


OORANG Airedale all-round dogs and puppies, 
$20.00 up, shipped on approval; 














sold by mail 
only. Sportsmen’s Service, B9, LaRue, Ohio 


ac rennin: Wa | 


WIREHAIRED Foxterrier puppies. A.K.C. Chil- 
dren’s Pal. Albert Hoban, Flatrock, Ind 


|] && DOGS AT STUD am Fi 




















year old bitch, completely broke, tree any game 
climb tree, stay treed, real tree barker, good 
voice. Good brood bitch. $10.00—tTrial, picture, 
reference. N. Cathcart, Hazel, Kentucky. 
MALE Walker Fox Hound—3 years old, good 
hunter anywhere, fast, steady driver, good voice. 
Hunt with gun or pack. No papers, but fox 
hound. $15.00—Ten days trial. Robert Leon 
Wilkerson, Murray, Ky. 

KENTUCKY female Coon Hound, 2% years old. 
Really trees Coon any where. Broke good 
brood Bitch, $10.00. 15 days trial. Marvel Camp, 
Lynn Grove, Ky. 








MALE Walker Fox Hound, 3 years old, good 
voice. Hunt with any pack. Real starter, fast, 
steady driver. Best day time hunter to get fox 
with ever seen. $15.00, trial, reference. T. Doran, 
Murray, Ky. 

SILENT Hound and Cur—3% y 
coon, opossum, mink. Fast, 








years, combination 
true tree barker. 


























Believe none better. $15.00—Twenty days trial. 
Picture furnished. Joseph Ryan, Murray Ky. 
HUNTING season over. Have good size three 
year old Male Coon-Opossum Hound, real tree 
barker, completely broke. $10.00—Trial, picture, 
reliable reference. Henry Cathcart, Hazel, Ky. 
FEMALE Coonhound—4 years, good size, wide 
open trailer, true tree barker, fox, rabbit, deer, 
stock proof. $10.00—Thirty days trial, picture 
furnished. J. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
GREYHOUNDS: Registered, fast, $25.00. Stock- 
ing, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion, bear hounds; 
puppies. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Calif. 
GOON Season Cver—Must sell good Coonhound. 
$10.00. J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 

$10.00 buys my trained Male Coonhound. Leon 
Wilkerson iureas. Ky. 

HUNTING hounds: cheap. Trial. Literature free. 
Star Kennels, BS, Herrick, Il. 

FOX Hounds. Puppies, Walkers. Redbones. John 
Lukert, East Moriches, N. Y 

EXCELL brood bitch $25.00. 






T Coonhound 
H 


Brazee, Clayton Mich. 


oT 
THOROUGHBRED English Beagle pups. Very 


Teasonable. Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 


BEAGLES: cheap. Trial. 
Kennels, BS, Herrick, Il. 







Pups $5 









BEAGLES. Broken. Trial. Starters. Choice pup- 
pies. Bert Meckley, Glenville, Pa. 
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Literature free. Star. 





GORGEOUSLY coated, registered Collie. Prize 
Winner. George McDowell, East Lansing, Mich. 


—FIREARMS (Gy. 7} 


BARGAINS in Guns, Scopes, Sights, Reloading 
Tools, Hunting Equipment, Hi-Standard pistols, 
Winchester Model 70 Rifles, Sedgley Rifles. A-1 
Govt. Slings 50c, Swivels 35c. Free! Gun Cata- 
log. Free! Archery Catalog. Free! Ski Catalog. 
Medal-Award Catalog 10c. Camera Catalog 10c. 
Warshal’s, First-Madison-JJ, Seattle 

SPECIAL sale of 30-06 cartridges, $3.00 per 
hundred, while they last. Send coin 25c for 
complete illustrated catalog of modern and an- 
tique guns. Public Sport Shops, Dept. L-17, 13 
South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DUPONT I.M.R. powders, | pound, § $1.60. Others, 
eight ounces, $1.00. Winchester, Remington prim- 
ers, thousand, $3.80. New and used guns, tele- 
scopes, supplies. Robert Haelig, Boundbrook, N.J. 


MY I Krag with special speed action p proved satis- 

factory to Capt. Charles Askins. Your Krag 
remodeled same way, $5.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Ken Clark, Madera, Calif. 


BINOCULARS, Field Glasses repaired. New and 
used glasses for sale or trade-in. Send glasses 
for estimate. W. O. Belz, Opticians, 2 E. 44th, 
New York. 

FIRING Pins, Magazines, etc., 
matic, 25 and 32 caliber. Write for prices. 
Sales Co., Dept. R., 2912 Pine Grove Ave., 
cago, Ill. 

YANKEE reloading tools, bullet molds, swaging 
dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Spe- 
cialty Co., 851 E E. 6th Streat, Erie, Pa. 
TELESCOPES |. Microscopes, Binoculars; 1940 
bargain cat: log free. Brownscope Co., 5 West 




























for Foreign Auto- 
Sim 
Chi- 























27th Street, New * York. 

BINOCULARS: New $119. Featherweight Zeiss- 
Turita 8 Magnification, $72. Lax, 1514 East 
65th, Chicago. 

FIELD & Prism Binoculars. All makes, sizes 





and powers. New and used. J. Alden Loring, 
Box OL, O-we-go, N. Be 
ANTIQUE. Modern Firearms. Used binoculars. 


——~ ~~ tt eee dime. Smith Gunshop, Run- 


nemede, N. 


USED guns. All kinds. | 
List free. Howe Fur Co., 


Bought, sold, exchanged. 
Coopers Mills, Me. 





a (eKKY RAK | 




















WANTED: Good used —_ 7MM Rifle. H. L. 
_VanLaningham, Dt Dunlap, Ill 

MODERN, antique guns bought, sold, exchanged. 
_Andrew Spina, Towanda, ‘ 

COLLECTORS Cartridges. St: ump ) for list. Platt 
Monfort, Huntington, L. I., N. Y. 

8 Ga. double $35.00. List “700 7 guns 10c. Fray- 
seth’s, Willmar, | Minn. 

BROWNING, Marlins, O&U. Weavers. Trades, 
budget- plan. Scopes. Hershey’ s, Orrville, Ohio. 
RELOADING done. Write for —* State cali- 


ber. Arvada, Co 


, ANTIOU 


WANTED: Antique firearms, powder flasks. Any 
quantity. Cash. James Serven, Sonoita, Calif. 


~ FISHING TACKLE =>) 


FLY-’ ERT 12 dozen Streamer Fly Wing 
Hackles, assorted colors. Regular $1.05. Special 
price 75¢. Postpaid. Offer good for 60 days. Free 
1940 catalog of Fly-Tying Tools and Materials. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. **Colby’s,’’ Amesbury, 
Mass. 

TACKLETOOLS: For flies and rod winding. Eight 
vise models. Many other tools designed for 1940. 
Catalog for stamp. H. Thompson, 335 Walnut 
Ave., Elgin, Ill. 

FINEST Flytying materials, tools, Dupont Nyion, 
Spanish gut, leaders and flies. Instruction books. 


Frank Trunde, 








FIREARMS 












1940 catalog Free. Rockland Tackle Shop, Hill- 
burn, N. Y. 
MAKE your own Flies, Lures, Rods, “Fly Tying 


for Beginner’’; ‘‘Rod Making for Beginner.’’ 
Each ten cents. Material Catalog Free. Wilt- 
marths, Roosevelt, N. Y. 

MAKE Your Rods. Everything in tools and sup- 
plies. Finest quality. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
10c (coin) 16p. \eeeeneeae A. H. Benner, Morgan 
St., Harvey, 


MONEY” Saving discount plan. Special introduc- 

















tory offer. Fly tying materials. Free catalog. 
qeune Tackle Co., 237 Washington, Brookline, 
Mass. 








GUARANTEED Quality, English Dry Flies $1.80 
dozen; five Bucktails $1.00. Dealers wanted. 
William Boyd, Box 13, New Haven, Conn. 
RAISE earthworms for profit, information free, 
stamp appreciated. Bureau Zoological Research, 
106C Broadway, Peoria, Illinois. 

FLY Tying Materials—Complete li line of 
materials, moderately priced. Free catalog. 
Noll, 562 W. Clapier St., Phila., Pa. 

FREE 1940 Catalog. Superior Flytying Material 
moderately priced. John W. Steele, ‘‘Material 
Specialist,’ Hillburn, N. ;: 

FREE Catalog of quality Fly 
We specialize in helping beginners. 














~ quality 
H. 














Tying material. 
Work Fly 




















Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

FLY-TYING. Finest Material. Reasonable. New 
ee MacCrosson, Box 14, Wall St. Station, 
FLY Tyers supplies of finest quality. Catalog 
free. Alex Taylor’s, 22 East 42nd St., New York. 
SAVE! Wholesale imported fly 1 material, hook 
catalog 5c. Herter’s, Waseca, Minn. 

FLY Tying Materials. Free catalog with instruc- 
tions. Gregg’s Artificial Flies, Bristol, Conn. 
HALSTEAD Fishing Rods. Twenty years rod- 


George Halstead, Brewster, N. Y 
Popular Pat- 


making. 
FREE Streamer Fly Catalogue. 











terns. Sargent Smith, Seneca, Pa. 

QUALITY fly makers materials. Free list. Van's 
Fly Co., Gladstone, Mich 

COMPLETE line of quality fiytying materials. 


Catalog. E. Hille, 2908 Jay Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SINKER Molds: Make your own alakers- Free fold- 
er. Reading Instrument Ce., Box 78, Reading, Pa. 




















FLY Tying Supplies. Free list. Roy Reinke, 
823 South 24th, Milwaukee, Wis. 
ANYONE can tie —_* with a Tye-Bob. $1.00. 


Tye-Bob, Fitchburg, 


Mass 


BOATS AND CAMPING : 
EQUIPMENT 
low 


BOAT blueprints and full size paper patterns, 
priced. Cruisers, runabouts, sloop, snipe, out- 
board boats, etc. Newest designs by Naval Archi- 
tect. 10c (coin) for illustrated catalog. Cleveland 
Boat Blueprint Co., Station A-14, Cleveland, Ohio. 
FREE Fall Catalog Hunting-Camping Equip- 
ment. Moccasins, Shoes, Clothing, Gun Cases, 
etc. Nichols Corp., Yarmouth, Me. 
TEN Plywood Boat plans 50c. Free catalog boat- 
building plans. The Rudder, 11 Murray Street, 
New York. 
ATTENTION! 12’ Kayak Construction Kit, $10.00 
_complete. Play Playaks, Dedhat Dedham, Mass. 


x5 VA Semeltlia ay wade Vaisie). b) H 


FOODS Attract Ducks! Fish! Game! Legal! 
Sure-growing! Plant this Spring! Write Terrell’s, 


494A, _ Oshkosh, Wis. ; 

i i. Se ee | 
MAKE Money wi “with poultry. Read America’s 
leading poultry magazine for latest information. 
Three years $1.00: nine months 25c Poultry 
Tribune, Dept. C-55, Mount Morris, Lil. 
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Advertising 








Cash must accompany order. 
furnish two references with 
ad with remittance to Classified Dept., 
Ave., New York City. MARCH 


New advertisers ore requested to 
first advertisement. Send your 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
issue closes JANUARY 20th. 


their 
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Thou- 


ASK Rice Farm, Box 429, Melrose, Mass., 
eye-opening free guide, Squab — 
sands wanted daily. High cash prices 
WIL D Waterfowl, Oregon Woodducks, many va- 
rieties diving and shoal water ducks. Prices 
reasonable. Wild Game Farm, Nehalem, Ore. 
PHEASANTS, one or 1000 shipped anywhere. 
Eating, shooting, or breeding. New low prices. 
MacFarlane Pheasant Farm, Janesville, Wis. 
CHUKARS, Pheasants, Peafowl, Waterfowl, Pi- 
geons, Bantams. 100 varieties, free list. Okherst 
Preserve, Wickliffe, 

CHUKAR Partridge. Mature, unrelated breeding 
stock only. $8.00 per pair. Dr. W. B. Schneider, 
Placerville, Calif. 
PHEASANTS—For early matings. 
Price list. Turkeyfoot, Wauseon, 

30,000 Quail, Pheasant, Chukar Ee gs. Neunaber’s 
Game Farm, Bethalto, Ill. 

AMHERSTS and Golden hen pheasants. Four dol- 

lars each. Walter Henry, Lenox, Mass. 


TUR AND CAME ANIMALS 

















14 varieties. 




















FAMOUS Whitney Yukon mink. Bred females. 
Reasonable. Zwickey’s Fur Farm, Evansville, 
jis. 

MINK, finest obtainable. Complete literature 
free. Lake Superior Mink’ Farm, Superior, Wis. 
YUKON Mink, also bred females. Show reputa- 


tions. Acme Mink Farm, Veradale, Wash. 


RACCOONS, Skunks, Minks. Bred Females. Cat- 
alog, 10c. Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, Minn. 


MINK. Bred Quebec females. Highest quality. 
Dr. B. C. Godfrey, Rutland, Vermont. 


DARK Mink Yukons, Quebecs $20.00. Inspection 
allowed. Kneeskern Minkery, Castalia, Iowa. _ 


JACK Rabbits, Swamps, ‘Cottontails. Low prices. 
Vol Brashears, _ Berryville, Ark. 


Sa 


RUGS—Grizzly, Polar, Black 
Tiger, Mountain Lion, Bobcat, 
Game heads—Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose. 
Hundreds of choice specimens at unusually low 
prices. Sent on approval to reliable persons any- 
where. Write today for selection and price list. 
Jonas Bros., 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


“TAXIDERMIST’S’’—Read Modern Taxidermist 
Magazine. Valuable time-saving, profit-making 
Taxidermy articles. Taxidermy formulas, trade 
secrets, full page photographs. Three latest issues 
25c. Modern, Greenfield Center, N. Y 

TAXIDERMY Supplies—Quality Artificial Eyes, 
Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, mate- 
Trials, etc. Everything for the progressive taxi- 
dermist. Send 10c for big illustrated catalog. 

















TAXIDERMY 





‘or Brown Bear; 
Coyote, Leopard. 














Jonas Bros., 1057 Broadway, Denver, Colorado. 
GLASS Eyes. Taxidermists’ *~ Supplies. Highest 
quality, very lowest prices. Rush postal for 


Brand-New 44 page catalog. Free. Get our prices, 
save money. Elwood Company, 225 Smith Bidg., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

BEAUTIFUL scarfs, chubbies, coats made from 
your fox, raccoon, mink, etc. pelts. Latest style, 
finest workmanship. Photographs. Written money 
back _Suarantee. J. Eugene Trefz, Paris, Ill. 
NOWOTNY’S Taxidermy Supply Co. Everything 
for the Taxidermist. New 40 page catalog Free. 
1329 Broadway, San Antonio, Tex. 

NEWEST Forms, Cork Bodies, Panels, Glass 
eyes, Supplies. Free Catalog. Penn Taxidermy, 
Hazleton, Pa. 

SEND Fox Skin. Will make into beautiful | 
piece, $8.00. Pattons Taxidermy, Paradise, Pa. 


TAXIDERMY Supplies. Paper forms, glass eyes. 
= 




















fur 





_Arthur Cc. Birch, Scottsville, N. 
CHOKERS Made, , Fox, Coyote, $5.00 complete. 
and ~ _Larson’s Ta: axidermy, , Tole a, Wisc. 


TRAPPING -<S°9| 


COMPLETE trapping, Hunting, camping equip- 
ment. Lowest prices, quickest service. Catalog 

free. Howe Fur Co., Coopers Mills, Me. 

ELEV EN good box ~ traps. Complete blueprints 
30c. c. Weesho- U co, B51-M, Detroit, Mich 


» SPORTING GOODS. iy 


GENUINE Army Goods! Slings, used, |. $.35, $.85 
} Wool Shirts, $2.50 new, $1.25 used. 
Blankets, $3.25 new, $1.75 used. Genuine Musk- 
rat Fur Hat $8.50 n:w. Free Catalogue, Guns, 
Sporting Goods. Brunswick, Dept. 46, 155 E. 
ith, New York. 














‘(a | 





HANDBOOK—How to Make and Use Bows and 
Arro ate 90 pages, well illustrated (with catalog) 
35c; Catalog 100 pictures, instruction folder 10c; 
Catalog alone 5c stamps or coin. Bows ar d Ar- 
rows since 1875. L. E. Stemmler, Queens Village 
Lis Rey. Bee’ Ee 





| ARCHERY! Most delightful for sport or hunting 





Catalogue free. Instruction book, 50c. Chester 
Brown, 617 South State, Chicago. 

ARCHERY Bows, from the heart of the Yew 
country. W. I. King Woodworking Shop, 1958% 
Onyx St., Eugene, Ore. 

FEATHERING Tools $1.00. Bows, arrows, sup- 
plies. H. Wayte, 919 Hay'’s Park, Kalamazoo 
Michigan. 


CAMERAS 
pees _ AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 
pe and supplies. es. Free | illustrated catalog 
listing everything photographic—still and movie 
cameras, films, lenses—at tremendous savings 
Hundreds of bargains, new and used. All guar- 
anteed. We take your old camera or equipment 
in trade. Write now for your free copy of our 
newest money-saving bargain book, just out! 
Limited edition. Hurry! Central Camera Cx 
(Photographic Headquarters since 1899), 230 S 


Wabash, Dept. B-13Z, Chicago, Ill. 

MAKE Money in photography. Learn quickly at 
home. Easy plan. Previous experience unneces 
sary. Common school education sufficient. Inter 
esting booklet and requirements free. American 
School of Photography, 3601 Michigan Avenue 
Dept. 1282, Chicago. 


SAVE up to 40% on Photo Supplies. Free Cat 


log. Rolls developed, 2 prints each, 25c. Un 
excelled quality, prompt service. Paramount Co 
327 E. 92nd St., New York. 

AT last! All your snapshots in natural colors 


8 Natural Color Prints, only 25c 
beautiful. Natural Color 


Roll developed, 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly 
Photo, Janesville, Wis. 
ROLLS | Developed. Two sets prints plus ¢ enlarge- 
ment coupon, 25c. Reprints 3c. Over 19 reprints 
2'2c. Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where 
the West Begins.’’ 


MEXICO? Wanted: Your name and address for 
literature and prices of finest German cameras 
































binoculars, movies. Foto Mantel: Apartado 1459 
Ven. Carranza 11, ” Mexico City, No. 110 
IDEAL Photos. Deckle edges with wide border 
25c per roll of 8 and Free enlargement. Ideal 
Photos, Box 2255, Paterson, Bs. as 

8 ENLARGEMENTS—Films ~ developed | plus 8 er 
largements. 25c coin—116 or smaller. Enlarge 
Photo, Box 791, Dept. OL, Boston, Mass. 
ROLLS developed two free enlargement coupons 
and 2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints 25c. 12 
reprints 30c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, lowa 
ROLLS Developed—25c coin. Two 5x7 Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 _ gloss 
prints. Club Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 
EIGHT Silvertone Gloss enlargements or eight 
prints and two enlargements, 25c. Mayfair 
Box 261-A5, Toledo, Ohio. 


SENSATIONAL Offer! 
29c. Cardinal Photos, 
ROLL Developed, 16 
Smart Photo, Winona, 


INDIAN. CURIOS 
BEAUTIFUL | 


Five 5 x 7 Enlargements 
Summit, ' > 
gus iranteed 
Minn. 


prints 25¢. 


dnnnn'® ra 

ey | 
~ 100. . 12 ~ Arro whe: ads 
Spearpoint, Birdpoint, Pipestone $1.00. Toma- 
hawks Peacepipes, Gempoints, 3annerstones 
Blunderbusses, Flintlocks, Curiosities, Anti 
Museum, Rutland, Il. 


INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, coins, minerals, 


Cata alogue 


jues 











gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c 
100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

35 GENU INE Indian Arrowheads, “$1 00. Catalog 


George Holder, Glenwood, Ark. 


CASH for insects, butterflies, moths. Good prices 
Some $1—$7 3eginners get ready Send 10c 
for Illustrated Prospectus before sending insects 
| Sinclair, Box 1830-22, San Diego, Cal. 
HAND-Woven Ties $1. Write for free sample 
of tie material and 32 colored pictures of pat 
terns. Log Cabin Hand Weavers, 12 Post Road 


Oregon City, Ore. 








Soi, ai 
MOOSEHIDE tanned and burned in scenes of 
Bull-Moose, Cow, Calf, Timber Mts. Size 54, 
84. Cost $125. Sell $50. O. R. Storla, 5421 So. 
Warner St., So. Tacoma, Wash. 


WATERWEEDS removed « easily a and ~ effectively 











from any lake, pond or river. Write for particu- 

lars. Aschert fea., Box 155, LaCanada, Cali- 

fornia 

WINES, Liquors. New treatise 160 formulas. 

Liquors without still, ete. Particulars 3c. G. O 

Shaver, K-25, DeQueen, Ark. 

MOUNTED Steer Horns Seven Feet for sale. Lee 

Bertillion, Mineola, Tex. 

MEXICAN-AMERICAN Law Practice. Wm. Cocke, 

Amer. Atty El Paso, Texas. 

PETRIFIED wood, uncut, unpolished. For ] prices 
iwrence Andrew, Wyoming. 


address, L: 


Cody, 














ELUSIVE Imperforate Triangular Miniature 
sheet with 100 different stamps—10c. Friendly 
Filatelists, Box 4428L, Philadelphia, Pa 

NUDE Duchess, Hindenburg _ Zeppelin, Transat- 
lantic Airmail Commemorative, all 5c with ap- 
provals. Shultes, 114, Berne, N. Y. 

5 sets, Premiums, Packet 3c with approv: ils. Mail- 
mart, Box 27, Grand Central, New York, New 
York 








MOVIE Cameras, projectors, films, , ete. Boucht, 
sold, exchanged. Lists free. Art samples 25c. 
Peerless, Box 1310-L, Hollywood, Calif. 


B=s= BOOKS 4 


PHOTOGRAPHS by McGoldrick: = ae © 
Albert McGoldrick, Mansfield, 


Mass- 
) Se) ) 2 esis wile) Gey Vas \ Vi 
as. _OR RENT Ptr. | ay 








ings 30¢ 





ESTATE Bargain, Only $400. Secures 64 ~ acres, 
hunting & fishing, handy village; 6-room house, 
creek, barr $700 full price, $400 down; page 7 
Free Catalog supplement. Strout Realty, 255-SW 
ith Ave., B. ZF. City. 

CANADA Tax Sale Lands for a Dollar an acre 
and up. Hunting, fishing camps. See advertise- 
ment page 8. Tax Sale Service, 72 Queen Street 
West, Toronto, Can. 

OZARKS—10 acres White River f frontage: > unim- 


proved $150. $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and 


literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kans 

5 A. Excel Fishing Lake; only $49; $5 d. Baker, 
_St. Croix F: ; 





NOVELTIES. GAMES. MAGIC J 


RARE sn: snappy ippy books, pictures, novelties, hygienic 
foods. Where to get. We tell you. List only 25c. 
Esse Co 5427-L, Harford Ave., Baltimore, 
Maryland 








in- 


~ practical 


INVENTORS:- 
vention for sale 
write Chartered 
Dept. 10-B, W 
WATSON E 
ney, Victor 
references 
PATENTS. Low cost. 
F. Randolph, Dept 


Have > you a ~ sound, 

patented or unpatented? If so, 
Institute of American Inventors, 
ishington, | D. C. 


registered E Patent Attor- 
Highest 


Coleman, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
3est results. Booklet free. 


~ Book and 
365, Washington 


advice free. 
dD. C. 


1940 Government Jobs. Many appointments ex- 
pected. $105—$175 month. Prepare immediate- 
ly it home, for examinations. List positions 
FREE. Write today. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
At Rochester, N. Y. 


Fe SINESS OPPORTUNITIES [| 


FOR an extremely profitable lifetime business 
operate a Collection-Credit agency. Free folder. 
Cole Associates, Dept. L, Syracuse, N. Y 


READERS X CHANGE 


Kodak for S&W Colt 
Williams, Minn. 





5u 


$55.00 Eastman 3% x 
or Rem. 22. Hun tsperger, 





IF YOU NEED A DOG... 


a gun—a canoe—or camera—no matter what... . here in these columns are 
ads of reliable people, all selling something of interest to sportsmen. 


IT PAYS TO READ OUTDOOR LIFE CLASSIFIED ADS 


SE Se TI ORR 


FEBRUARY, 1940 
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The old gun is oiled and put away, 
boots too, have taken a back spot in 
the closet—another hunting season 
has gone. But what about your old 
hunting partner—your dog? Hunting 
season may be over, but there’s no 
season on your dog's condition. 


Condition is the result of proper 
feeding all during the year. And that's 
where Purina Dog Chow fits into your 
hunting picture. Dog Chow is made 
to build top condition—and it's eco- 
nomical and easy to feed. 


So why not follow the many hunters 
who are feeding Purina Dog Chow 
all year ‘round to build and main- 
tain top condition in their hunting 
dogs? Buy Purina Dog Chow at your 
local Purina dealer's or write to 


PURINA MILLS 
St. Louis « « e 


Missouri 
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Flash Pointing and Blinking 


Question: I have a setter pup 11 months old, 
that seems to have a good nose. When I take 
him to good pheasant cover, he will point for 
about a minute, sometimes as far as thirty feet 
from the pheasant; then he will rush it. When 
the pheasant flies up he will chase it a little 
way, come back, and smell the ground excitedly. 
Lately he has developed the habit of pointing 
at the spot where the pheasant has been sitting, 
then rushing it. When no pheasant flies up he 
gets more excited than ever. A friend tells me 
the dog is blinking, and that it’s very hard to 
cure.—P. G., Mich. 


Answer: The pointing you refer to, which 
lasts only a minute, is simply what is known as 
a flash point, and nearly all young and inex- 
perienced bird dogs do it. The same goes for 
chasing. When your dog points at the spot 
where the pheasant has been sitting he is not 
blinking—blinking is backing away from a 
point already established. Chances are that as 
your pup grows older he will readily distin- 
guish a bird from the bed or spot where a bird 
has sat.—W. C. D. 


Labrador as All-Around Dog 


Question: I have in mind the purchase of a 
Labrador retriever, for duck hunting, for a 
watchdog at home, and as a companion for the 
children. Is that too big an order?—G. C. H., 
Til. 


Answer: As you say, it’s a pretty big order, 
but in my opinion a good Labrador fills it. No 
better duck dog lives; and Labradors have 
wonderfully even dispositions as a rule and are 
fine for children. The watchdog angle is a 
question of education and the individual dog. 
—wWw.c. D 


Trailing on Plowed Ground 


Question: Can a dog trail a rabbit on plowed 
ground? I was talking to a few old-timers, and 
they all agreed that a dog, no matter what breed, 
cannot trail a rabbit under this circumstance. 
—C. S., New York. 


Answer: Don’t pay off any bets on my say so, 
but I believe a hound can trail a rabbit very 
well on plowed ground unless the ground is 
frozen, in which case many hounds find tracking 
almost impossible. I have always supposed 
this to be due to the fact that moisture evap- 
orates very rapidly from hard ground, much 
more quickly than it does from grassland or 
the forest floor.—W. C. D. 


Southern Hound in the North 


Question: I have beeu intending to purchase 
a coon dog, and wonder if a dog bred and 
trained in the South would hunt equally well in 
a Northern state—such as Pennsylvania. Would 
difference in climate have any effect? Is there 
any difference in the scent of a Northern rac- 
coon?—R. W., Pa. 


Answer: As far as I know, there is no dif- 
ference in the scents of Northern and Southern 
raccoons, and I see no reason why a dog bred 
in the South should not hunt this game equally 
well in Pennsylvania. Certainly the difference 
in climate alone would not affect his work. 
—W.C 


Chews Her Leash 


Question: Sometimes when we take our 3- 
year-old dog out on the leash she goes almost 
wild and tries to bite it (whether a leather 
leash or a chain), and we have a very hard 
time getting it away from her. Throwing water 
in her face and even whipping don’t seem to 
help.—A. C. H., Wis. 


Answer: The only cure for chewing the leash 
I know of is to soak it in some solution ex- 
tremely distasteful to the dog. There is a solu- 
tion on the market guaranteed to keep dogs 
away from shrubbery, furniture, and so forth, 
and it might be worth while to try it—W. C. D. 


RELIEF 


MAKE THIS 25 CENT TEST 































































A dog doesn’t scratch for pleasure. His blood may be 
badly affected by impurities that set up ar ise itch- 
ing irritation beneath his skin. He is in torment. He 
has to scratch unless you try to help him. 








Rex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in sanitary cap- 
sules provide blood tonic elements and a rec — 
for dogs of all breeds, any age. Given regularly atur- 
day each week they act to quickly relieve disor ders ‘on 
to lack of proper conditioning that cause scratching, 
loose coat, listlessness, poor appetite, bad bre eath and 


skin irritations. They work to make your pet happier, 
healthier and more contented. 


Inexpensive and easy to administer. Rex Hunters Dog 





Powders . . . the prescription of a pror t Engl ish 
Veterinary Surgeon, are for sale at leadi ig Stores 
and Pet Shops. Their well-directed actic tid show 





a quick effect. You may never know how ‘fine your dog 
can be until you have tried them. Ask for Rex Hunters 
Dog Powders... Keep Dogs Fit. 

If unable A obtain locally send 25¢ or $1.00 to 
J. HILGERS co., Dept. 914 Binghamton, N. Y. 





Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


te Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season. 


Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off be- 
fore mating. Satisfaction or money refund- 
ed No red tape. Ask your dealer, or send 


$1.00 for bottle, postpaid. 


Pierpont Products Company, Dept. |! 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 











When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTDOOR LIFE 











C~w RESTOCKING ~—~o 
AND CONSERVATION 


MINK *vts,°° $2500 


Platinum fox priced on request. 


All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection 
before acceptance. 


My pelts have averaged net to me $28.00 each in 
1936; $18.25 in 1937 and $14.75 in 1938. 
Book ‘‘Domestic Mink’’ $1.00 


HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH BEMUS POINT, N.Y. 

















FINEST antes MONEY CAN BUY! 


Pome rene gy 





Pure Bred Mink now av wailable from breeder ot the ba nest type 

of Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink which have wor oR, awards 
at seven shows since 1934. Member of N. Y. and U S. Asso- 
ciations, For complete details write at once or wire 


ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, WN. Y. 


Eastern Mink 
i Selling bred females for spring 
delivery. Reproduction guaran- 
teed. Fina payment not due 
unti! young are four weeks 

















old. Breeding pens and kenne!s 
riced reasonat Folder 
“Mink Raising for ” Prot t and 
Pleasure,’ new edition, 25 


cents. 


| DAVIS FUR FARMS 
SAR. No. 3, St. Johnsbury, Vt 


MONEY" RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 
Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
aa BUY and put you in touch with other 
firms, who continuously buy all 
offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
List and a Year’s Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER. 

Outdoor Enterprise Co., tne. 

924 Main Street, New City, N. Y. 
PRODUCTS CO. 











LOW PRICES 
Send tor Catalog. 
Complete line of materiais 
for Bird and Animal Pens 


BUSSEY PEN 


















SLGt West 65th Street, 
ac CBICAGO, ILL. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 

































Canalis Wild Boars 





HEN, in 1910, George Moore’s 
Russian wild boars were un- 
crated on MHooper’s Bald, in 


North Carolina, after a long trip from 
the distant railroad, the mountaineers 
who gathered to see the creatures gaped 
incredulously; then most of them took 
to the trees. The “Rooshans,” as they 
came to be called, were as big as bears, 
with long snouts, no necks, short ears, 
black hair, and tusks razor-sharp. 


George Moore was an Englishman 
who had acquired a large tract of 
wilderness. Upon the highest peak, 


Hooper’s Bald, he had inclosed a 2,000- 
acre section with stout fences. Within 
he not only placed his wild boars but 
also buffalo, elk, bears, and birds. Near 
by he built a hunting lodge and kennels. 
But sportsman patronage failed to 
materialize. The fences were broken, 
the game escaped, and elk and buffalo 
were exterminated by the natives with 
their long rifles. Moore left Graham 
County, but the wild boars stayed. 


The wild boars were hardy, prolific, 
and liked the wilderness country. 
Eventually they became so numerous 


that in 1938 an open season was declared 
on them, and hunters with bear dogs 
chased the fierce brutes over the peaks 
and balds which divided North Carolina 
and Tennessee. 

The natives have been hunting wild 
boars for years. Many a mountain cabin 
can show a fine pelt or a big head. Many 
a mountaineer can tell stirring tales of 
encounters with this dangerous animal. 
Typical is the experience of one man 
who has the skin of a 250-lb. specimen to 
show. He met this beast while bear 
hunting. Two of his dogs were killed 
quickly by the boar, which then charged 
the hunter. Luckily a stump was near, 
and from that perch the mountaineer 
fired the shots that finally brought 
down his antagonist. 

Boars weighing 300 lb. are common. 
Hunters and fishermen who go up into 
the high country often see boars which 
they estimate at 400 to 500 lb. Rarely 
do they come down from the mountain 


heights, and they can move swiftly 
through jungles where the going is 
difficult for their pursuers. In North 


Carolina owners of good bear dogs are 
reluctant to let them be used in boar 
hunting, for the boars are dog killers. 
Favored for this hunting are the Plott 
dogs, a strain developed by the Plott 
family of Waynesville, N. C., which have 
qualities of strength, endurance, trail- 
ing ability, and savagery which make 
them peculiarly fitted for the sport. 
As trophies these great wild pigs are 
highly prized, and their meat is ex- 
cellent. It is estimated that in all North 
America there are about 1,000 of them, 
of which number the North Carolina- 
| Tennessee mountain border has more 
than half. They can take care of them- 
selves, and are probably here to stay. 





——— 


W. L. (“Bill’’) 
Cosner 






. Prominent Bird Dog Trainer 
fo Hunt Club 


” fells why he sticks 


“In my many years of training bird 
dogs, I’ve tried many feeds. Six years 
ago, I started to feed Hunt Club and it 
gave me such fine results I’ve stuck to 
it ever since. My dogs all relish Hunt 
Club, their stools are firm, they stay in 
good flesh under hard work and I’ve 
never found one of my dogs off on his 
nose.”” W. L. Cosner, Mt. Victory, O. 
Ask for Hunt Club at 
your feed store or gro- 
cer’s. Maritime Milling 





A winner 
trained by 











Co., Buffalo, N. Y. BillCosner Ray Green’s “Whizzaway”— 22 wins. 
REMINISCING DOWN THROUGH THE YEARS. 
(THE FIRST LITTER WE EVER SOLD BROUGHT THIS LETTER). “APRIL 25-1918 
Alliance, O. Am well please ith my pup. He has e makings of a leader ar is a beauty, ete 
Paul Barnes’’. 
7M SEARS LASER. (1928 Rogersville, Mo. Fe 27-1928. Received my puppy and sure am 
proud of her. She e] te sand a 1: is the best looking hound pupy l ave ever 
seen. Chas. Kelsay 
ANOTHER DEC ADE HAS P ASSE D. (1938 N ry t ~y hey, Fla. Dec. 23, 1938. Pup ar 
rived in fine shi r ke ry ~¢" action, healthy and in all the nic 
Iam highly pleased and tl é nk Weachter 
9. Detroit, Mich is s id 1y her back for I am more than satisfied 
and shall never forget your honesty and will do : n y power to s e\ dog 1 can for u Will send for m iter as I want 
0 c. Henry Myers.’’ ‘*Hannacroix, N. Y., N 28-1939. 1 Syn a. ught from you Midnight Driver a beautt 
t o has proven to be a great coon dog. So far this seas he is treed 2 coon and has 143 coon to his credit 
since I bought him. Clarence Powe 
And hundreds of other enthusiastic boosters ir nds. Res ‘ 1 that good registered old fashix ned long 
cared old nose d bugle voiced, black & tan pup next seas r p flight young and trained hounds of quai cal- 
seasoned beagles Catalog * ‘ inds’* 1 
"Teeetaiey , aaeaeathinne of the finest in pure old time black 
mena Vista ‘Farm, Box 2260, Teoneeh, “Ohio & tans true to type and traditions of early colonial days. 














RESTOCKING AND CONSERVATION ~~» 











ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Natural Foods that 





Plant Now 


Wild Rabi Acts 








will bring and hold large Can furni sh any number in 
numbers at your favorite season restocking or 

hunting or fishing grounds ‘ ng P t 
0 a cottontail 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Po pr phe ce cn a rag 
tato and 30 others described in free } penne - } 
' illustrated book rite, describe shipped only in the late fall 
{ grounds, and receive free planting and winter months, can fur- 
advice and book. Many yearsexperience. nish Jacks at all times ex- 
) Be a pea a NURSERIES cept in ummer when the 
! Bo Oshkosh, Wisconsin weather is hot. MY PRICES 
WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Live arrival guaranteed. Ev- 

ery customer satisfiec 





More Ducks Come 


“—" GAME, MUSKRATS, 
Too you P lant Foods they 
Love 4. Weed, Wild Rice, Musk- 
at Potate ‘Saugo”’, ete. Terrell’s 


Rago, Kansas 












Plants G row ! 
44.0": Success! Comparison Invited! De- 
scribe Waters, Suggestions, Folder FREE. 


TERRELL’S 





Wild Rabbits 


Now shipping genuine wild cotton tail, jack 
and swamp rabbits for restocking purposes. 


494 A Block 
Oshkosh, Wis. 











Healthy inspected specimens. Write for 
price list and references. Rabbit shippers 
with 20 years’ experience. 


Animal Exchange, Box O, Quincy, Penna. 






Ducks! Game 


To insure good shooting plant quick- 
growing foods NOW and you'll have 
REAL SPORT both upland 
birds and water-fowl. Free illus- 
trated book. Lowest prices! 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 71-C OSHKOSH, WISC. 


ILD RABBITS 
a gl 


Place orders now. Live arriv- 
als guaranteed on any num- 
ber of cottontails for restock- 
ing, etc. My prices are right. 
























<= 






Native 


BOBWHITE QUAIL 


(Mexican Imported) 


Our naturally reared wild trapped birds 
are best qualified for stocking purposes. 













H.C. KREIE AMORITA, OKL 


Wild Turkeys— 


producing a 
pen- 


. they are wild 





They are not domestic .. 
game birds. 

Have shipped over one-half million to 
all America in past twenty years. Repeat 
orders from State Game Departments, 
clubs and individuals are . . . proof of 
value. 








Raised on free range 


healthy bird far superior to the 








Live delivery guaranteed from 


raised. 25 years of careful selective ~ 

breeding for color and type January to April 30th. 

Eggs in season——prices reduced Advance Reservations Necessary. 
live delivery guaranteed, FREE FOLDERS and PRICE LIST 


M. E. BOGLE, Importer 


105 Routt St. San Antonio, Texas 
(Bobwhite History—$1.00 Post Paid) 


G. F. Johnson, Blabon, N. Dak. 














FEBRUARY, 1940 
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Game Cimmi 
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=~ SHEEPSHEAD’S 
TEETH 


TARPON- 
THE 
TOOTHLESS 
WONDER 


THAT FINE OCEAN GAMESTER, THE SHepON 


SPORTS BIG BUCK TEETH ; BUT THE TARPON 
WHO |S CERTAINLY NO SLOUCH ON THE END 
OF A LINE, HASN'T A TOOTH IN HIS HEAD. 







TO IMPRESS HIS GIRL FRIEND, THE 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN COCK BLows 
UP 2 BRIGHT ORANGE BALLOONS 
ON HIS NECK. WHEN HE DEFLATES 
THEM THEY GO “BOOM /” 


* 
7 j 
a ee ee | 
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THe STILT iS WELL NAMED/ THE LONG, THIN, 
GANGLY LEGS OF THIS COMICAL Mr. Mutt 
ENABLE HIM TO WADE AND PROBE FOR FOOD 
IN WATER TOO DEEP FOR OTHER BIRDS. 












For A QUICK GET-AWAY FROM DANGER, 


A YOUNG POLAR BEAR CUB wiLL USE 
MAMA'S TAIL AS A TRAILER HITCH gai 
AS THEY SWIM TO SAFETY. | 











ee 








THE BARREN GROUND CARIBOU CARRIES 
ITS WINTER GROCERIES ON !TS BACK 
AS A SOLID SLAB OF TALLOW, 

4 TO 6 INCHES THICK AT THE RUMP BY 
SPRING IT’S GONE- ABSORBED AS FOOD. 








ee ee 


Out in THE OCEAN OFF MAINE LIES SMALL ~~ 
Bois Busert ISLAND. AT ITS HIGHEST POINT IS = 
A FRESH WATER LAKE AND IN THE LAKE _ 
ARE SPECKLED TROUT. HOw come? 





~~ er 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 
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FACTORY- TO-YOU at Factory Prices! 


‘ay New PATENTED Type of Construction 
Guarantees Easy, Perfect, Low Cost Job! 























Assemble your own beautiful, portable MEAD KI- 
YAK in a few days at home and save nearly half 
the factory-assembled cost! Also—-earn Big 
Profits building, selling to others! Mead’s per- 
fected, PATENTED, exclusive “Home As- 
sembly Method using Cut-To-Fit-Con- 
struction Kit GUARANTEES successful, 
quick assembly. All Parts Numbered! ALU- 

MINUM Ribs Come Formed Ready-to-Attach! 
Wooden Parts Cut-to-Shape. Experience unnec- 
essury, 10 and 12 year old boys have done very 
fine jobs! Then... take your ““Mead” anywhere by 
hand or car for paddling, sailing, rowing, outboard 
motoring, touring, fishing, camping, hunting! Safe. 
Seaworthy, Leakproof, Durable. INEXPENSIVE, 
rhe snappiest boats afloat. Thousands built from our 
unique KITS using simple hand tools, You can assem- 
ble vours in a few evenings at Hon 
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Seats four sand 
Weighs only 7sibs.. 


uses oars, sail, |" 
motor 9 hp or less. 


| 
‘ 


















5% YEAR OLD easily 
carries the 20 Ib., 10 foot 
CK-! o « 1 paddle or 



















MEAD’ s gopuler Double-End 
Cockpit’ O. é,’ asamotorboat 
convertible 7° sail or Row-boat. 


Length: 12 ft. Weight 50 lbs. 


sail rig. 
Mees Paddle, Oars, Sail or Motor! 


Fach model fn the “CK*’ KI-YAK series is convert- 
ible in 10 minutes from paddle boat to SAIL-BOAT 


























‘1 
ou Be ano \\ 
y WOR aL. | 










complete with rudder, tiller, lee-boards, outrigger 
floats! The “‘OK KI-YAKS are really 3 boats in one 
being nmediatcly convertible into row-boat,  osafl- 
boat or motor-boat using any outboard up te 9 h.p. 
or less! MEAD Ki-Yaks are the fastest boats for 
their eight whether you use wind, muscles or motor 






BECAUSE Mead Ki-Yaks are: 
Light As a Feather—Strong As a Giant! 


Our entirely new and erclusive amall-hoat kit con- 














struetion princip gives astonishing strength. Ribs 
can't break, rot, warp. And IMAGINE: CK-1 weighs 
only CK-2 only 30 Iba, . . CK-3 only 






ty fs Oi 2” weighs only 50 Ths! “And OK-4 only 

lba! Nothing else like them! MEAD KI-YAKS are 
unsurpassed This is the kind of boat YOU have 
always wanted. NOW is a good time to start building! 
Get your Mead KI-YAK KIT now! 














The whole family will enjoy building 
a genuine MEAD KI-YAK. Easy. 


Here's the OK-2 asa  gewtont, 


ita feather weight take 
out of rowing. 50 iba. “Por tle! 



























Because we sell direct to the uaer—we can offer vou 
ROCK-BOTTOM prices and QUALITY! Send Coupon 
for full details this minute 


MEAD GLIDERS, 15 So. Market, Dept. 0-20, Chicago 


MAIL COUPON RIGHT AWAY! 





















CK-2, as paddle- 

boat. Length. 

1sft Wont. 
0 ths 


















* 

Double Blade ra ” 
Paddle or OARS 8 I enclose 19¢ as postage-handling charge. Please g 
- } r bie “ lavishly illustrated KI-YAK b 
INCLUDED g Boat Ch t loney-Making Plan, Low Factory-to- + 
2 a’ I # 
with each Kit! we t s 

| ~ 1 ck se nucdilaroaneasedebbnandoenskenauaneaaeianaal 
° \ ’ a 
Pnail Coupon Bs ee 5 
NOW a erry State ° 7 
Hurry—Before Prices Go Up! RUSH ME WITH 10c TO: & 

















MEAD KI-YAK prices may have to 

raised, Send coupon now while prices are 
still rock-bottom. This may be your Last 
Chance to buy at present low prices! Hurry! 


CK-8 with sail-r . probably 
the fastest boat 4 its . ever 
built! Length; 16 ft. Wt, 45 iba, 








RAEAD GLIDERS 


15 S. MARKET ST DEPT. 0-20 CHICAGO. \ 









HERE'S 
ROY CONACHER 
(No. 9), 
HIGH - SCORING 
FORWARD OF THE , 
BOSTON BRUINS, & — moa . a <. ae , 3 


WORLD Pia 2 
— a | 


CHAMPIONS Bi... astieall . 
HE’S AWAY! He burns up the ice—a spectacu- 


of "39..; IN THIS ACTION SHOT he’s come in like a bullet from . 
an express rifle...he takes a pass. But the opposition’s _lar solo dash...nimbly he dodges the defense 
...draws out the goalie and scores, 


defense stops him—this time. 


His hockey’s fast and hot! 


BUT HE SMOKES A SLOW-BURNING 





Poste © oe ‘> peas CIGARETTE FOR MORE MILDNESS, COOLNESS, 
AGAIN a furious flash of speed...a split-second - 
of stick magic...and the puck shoots home for 
the goal that wins the match. 


AND FLAVOR 





SPEEDS FINE IN HOCKEY 
BUT NOT IN CIGARETTES. 


| LIKE SLOW-BURNING 
CAMELS... THEY'RE 
MILDER AND COOLER 


bin 


ae 


When it’s easy-chair time after the hockey match, you'll find Roy Conacher of the Bruins 


enjoying a milder, cooler, more fragrant, and flavorful cigarette... Camels, of course. In recent laboratory tests, Camels 


burned 25% slower than the av- 
erage of the 15 other of the larg- 


PEED’S fine in hockey but not in cig- 

arettes’—Roy, how right you are! 

Research men may use fancier lan- 
guage — but they say exactly the same 
thing about cigarettes. 

Scientists know that nothing destroysa 


cigarette’s delicate elements of fragrance 


and flavor so mercilessly as—excess heat. 

And cigarettes that burn fast also burn 

hot. Your own taste tells you that. 
Slow-burning cigarettes don’t burn 


away these precious natural elements of 
flavor and fragrance. They're milder, 
mellower, and—naturally—cooler! 

And the slowest-burning cigarette of 
the 16 largest-selling brands tested was 
Camel...they burned 25% slower than 
the average of the 15 others. (See panel 
at right.) Why not enjoy Camel's extra 
mildness, coolness, fragrance, and fla- 
vor? And extra smoking equal to 5 ex- 
tra smokes per pack. ( Again, eyes right!) 


FOR MILDNESS, COOLNESS, AND FLAVOR 


CAME, 


est-selling brands tested —slower 
than any of them. That means, 
on the average, a smoking plus 


equal to 


EXTRA 
= SMOKES 
oe ae | PER PACK! 


SLOW-BURNING COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


Copyright, 1940, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company Winston-Salem, North Carolina 








